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BY D. F. M‘CARTHY. 


Tue pencil fell from the relaxed fin- 
gers of the artist, and, as the cold, 
damp dew of exhaustion settled upon 
his forehead, he fell back into his chair 
before the easel, on which rested an 
unfinished picture of the Virgin. The 
studio in which he sat was small and 
unpretending, but scrupulously neat. 
No magnificent vases or costly statues 
were to be seen, but the few casts 
that stood around the room—the 
copies of the most beautiful works of 
Raphael and Murillo, that hung be- 
tween, and which were the work of 
his own hand ;—the flowers in the 
window, and the well-filled book- 
shelves that occupied one of the re- 
cesses of the apartment, and in which 
the Spanish and Italian poets pre- 
ponderated ;—all bore testimony to 
the taste and ability of the occupant. 
He had been at his work from the 
earliest dawn, and at his work he had 
vowed to remain, until the late twi- 
light of a summer’s evening would 
compel him to lay down his pencil, 
and permit him to walk out into the 
cool, fresh air, which his feverish hand 
and his aching forehead so much re- 
quired. These were the moments 
that more than recompensed him for all 
the labour of the day—that renewed 
his strength, that increased his en- 
thusiasm, that refreshed his hopes, that 
brought back to his eyes, dimmed as 
they were by continual application, 
the entrancing vision of the one human 
being, who alone could be the motive 
of such exertion, and who would be 
its reward. Day after day had gone 
by in this manner, week after week, 
and month after month; the lark did 
not more regularly arise from his 
dewy nest in the morning, to resume 
that never-ending chaunt of jubila- 
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tion, in which, as in a divinest poem, 
the gratitude of all animated existence 
is for ever spoken, than did our young 
artist to his cee, Quickly, steadi- 
ly, and unceasingly, went his hand ; 
quickly throbbed his heart with the 
strong, warm, full pulsation of youth 
and hope; while the calm but enthu- 
siastic expression of his face pro- 
claimed unmistakably that it was not 
the vulgar vanity of success, or the 
mere material recompense that follows 
it, to which his constant and unre- 
mitting labour might be attributed. 
He certainly sighed for fame with a 
true artist's longing ; but that instinct 
of genius was now completely swal- 
lowed up by a stronger feeling— 
namely, by an intense, overwhelming 
anxiety for distinction, not for its 
own sake indeed, or for its value to 
himself personally, but that he might 
have one offering, at least, not utterly 
worthless, to present unto another. 
He sighed and toiled for gold, too, 
but it was from the same motive— 


** That it might deck another brow, 
And bless another name.” 


There was nothing remarkable in his 
history. Gifted by heaven with the 
soul of an artist, with a heart capable 
of feeling, and an eye of appreciat- 
ing, all that was beautiful in art or 
nature, his youth passed away either 
in the quiet, passive enjoyment of the 
beautiful scenery, in the midst of 
which he had the good fortune of 
being born, or in the study of such 
specimens of the great Spanish and 
Italian masters as came within his 
reach. The enjoyment arising from 
the contemplation and imitation of 
those glorious works, the summer 
evening’s walk, and the winter night’s 
K 
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study of some favourite author, though 
they did not make him completely 
happy, by filling up the aching void 
that was in his breast, and supplying 
its nameless want, yet still kept him 
in a state of tranquillity that was akin 
to happiness. Having no motive for 
exertion, he made none; having no 
great object to attain in society, he 
seldom entered it, and when he did so, 
surrendered, without an effort, that 
position to which his talents and infor- 
mation entitled him, from a complete 
indifference either to failure or success. 

With the most loving nature in the 
world—with a heart tender as that of 
infancy, and an eye formed but for the 
worship of the beautiful—he had for a 
long period never met with any per- 
son who could, at the same time, sa- 
tisfy the cravings of his heart, and 
realise the ideal which his imagination 
had formed; no one, in a word, who 
could awaken that indescribable feel- 
ing that, in deifying the object, ele- 
vates the worshipper out of his own 
nature, and puts him on a level with 
the beloved. He had met many that 
were both good and beautiful, and to 
them, to a certain extent, he was irre- 
sistibly drawn, Pleased with their so- 
ciety and intelligence, his spirits rose 
for the time above their ordinary level. 
Ever pining for sympathy, which to 
him was almost a necessary of ex- 
istence, his gratitude at receiving it 
was, at times, so intense as, perhaps, 
to be mistaken for affection ; but never 
in his heart, nor in his words, nor in 
his thoughts, was there ever the slight- 
est doubt as to his own feelings—the 
remotest wish to mislead—or the most 
shadowy fear of being misunderstood. 
He had almost well-nigh given up his 
search after the undiscoverable. He 
had almost made up his mind to be sa- 
tisfied with one or other of the only 
two alternatives that seemed to be 
open to him—either to lower the stan- 
dard of his expectations, and to come 
down from the ideal region of his 
dreams, or to descend to the grave 
without leaving “any heir of his com- 
pany,” after the manner of the Mile- 
sians. It was in this state of uncer- 
tainty, indifference, and disappoint- 
ment, that circumstances threw him 
occasionally into the society of Enna 
Edgeworth. He had known her almost 
from a child, and even in his boyhood 
had not escaped the influence of 
her beauty—that mysterious influence 








which some one face exercises upon us 
through life, and which, when first 
seen, fascinates us in a manner that 
cannot be explained, and which, in- 
stead of awaking new feelings, seems 
but to recall dormant recollections of a 
pre-existing state—giving some colour 
to Plato’s theory of an antenatal ex- 
istence. Though her face had, from 
the very first, fascinated him in this 
way—though her beautifuleyes, ‘‘ with 
their mazy depth of colour behind co- 
lour,” had looked into his young heart 
with a bashful, unconscious familiarity, 
as if they instinctively knew it was a 
habitation of theirs in some other 
world, and would be again in this— 
though 


** Her voice was like the voice of his own soul, 
Heard in the calm of thought,” 


yet so seldom had they been thrown 
together, so few had been his opportu- 
nities of meeting or speaking to her, 
that by degrees her face and form be- 
gan to melt out of his memory as real, 
existing things—and though they, in 
reality, were the objects to which the 
adoration of his heart was given, he 
almost deluded himself into the belief, 
that it was the old ideal of his dreams 
that he still worshipped. This early 
influence was apparent, as well in the 
few efforts of his pencil which he per- 
mitted his friends to behold, as in the 
models he selected for imitation, and 
the enthusiastic admiration which he 
felt, and which he took such a delight 
in expressing, for Murillo. In his own 
paintings, no matter what the subject, 
the country, the climate, or the age— 
whether he depicted a Pagan goddess 
or a Christian saint—a Roman vestal 
or an Irish nun—whether it were “a 
nymph, a naiad, or a grace”—the same 
pure, bright, intelligent, candid face, 
was to be seen throughout—the same 
deep, beautiful eyes, 


“ Like wells of unfathomable light,” 


and the same slight transparent shade 
of an almost divine melancholy, such 
as angel’s wing alone could throw. His 
admiration for Murillo arose to a con- 
siderable extent from the same cause. 
He was able to appreciate, and did ap- 
preciate, all the artistic excellencies of 
this great master ; but it must be con- 
fessed that it was a something which 
he could not explain, and of which he 
was scarcely conscious. A divine ex- 
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pression shining from the faces of some 
of his portraits, such as ‘ the Spanish 
Flower-girl,” and the ‘Infant St. 
John,” that reminded him of the full, 
deep, magnificent, yet modest eyes, 
which he had seen in his youth, and 
that made him pronounce the great 
Spaniard the prince of all painters. 
Circumstances, however, at length re- 
moved the invisible barrier that se- 
parated them; and he had sufficient 
opportunities of testing the truth, the 
depth, the sincerity of her character, 
as well as of renewing the impression 
her beauty had made upon his youth, 
It was done! the ideal had become a 
reality ; the undiscoverable had been 
found; the want that had been the 
poison of his life had been supplied— 
that want of a better self, a higher 
nature, a something to venerate, to 
worship, and to love, which is some- 
what of a lesser religion, which God 
sanctifies and blesses, and which ever 
leads the happy and united neophytes 
to the better and the loftier faith. 
Oh ! with what trustfulness, with what 
hope, with what childlike confiding- 
ness, did the young man open the 
flood-gates of his heart; and with 


what a full, sparkling, bounding gush 
of rapturous delight did the pure, 


pent-up stream of his affection burst 
forth! In those waters he felt him- 
self regenerated— new-born, as_ it 
were—in this baptism of the heart, 
All the imperfections of his nature 
were laid bare to him—the first step 
to their eradication ; all those defects 
which the selfish insensibilities of ad- 
vancing years might have hardened 
into vices, fell from him as at the 
touch of a magician. He felt so in- 
tensely, he believed so sincerely, in 
the presence of an overwatching and 
controlling Providence in human af- 
fairs, and that the good, and the vir- 
tuous, and the unselfish, are the im- 
mediate objects of his care, that he 
knew a union of light with darkness 
was just as possible as the union of 
this beautiful being with himself, if 
his nature was not, in the first in- 
stance, thoroughly purified and assi- 
milated to hers. This change took 
place, not slowly, not by degrees, but 
suddenly and at once. Love came to 
his heart like summer in the north. 
Its soft and genial breath called into 
life a thousand virtues that never 
bloomed before, which the kindly hand 
of nature had planted in his heart, 
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but which required a warmer beam 
than ordinary to develop. A golden 
harvest of hitherto neglected duties 
was quickly garnered in. The pre- 
sent shone under his feet with flowers, 
while the future seemed bending 
nearer and nearer within his reach the 
ruddy fruits of hope ; and he felt him- 
self, in a moral point of view at least, 
worthy of looking fair Enna in the 
face, and of humbly but fervently ask- 
ing her to love him. He did so; nor 
did he wholly ask in vain. But it 
was then only he discovered that there 
are miracles which even the Thauma- 
turgist power of Love himself cannot 
perform. He can change the heart, 
strengthen the will, and purify the 
moral nature of man. But alas! he 
cannot make up for a youth and early 
manhood, not listlessly nor indolently, 
indeed, but, in a worldly sense, un- 
profitably spent. ‘The young artist 
felt that the crisis of his life had come. 
He felt that if he had not resources 
within him for the attainment of wealth, 
and fame, and position—he felt if he 
had not the daring and the heroism to 
make an honourable but desperate fo- 
ray into the realities of life, and to 
snatch from thence some golden prizes 
wherewith to endow his elected bride, 
that bride would never be clasped unto 
his breast. Bravely, then, and full of 
courage did he enter on the combat of 
life. With his palette for a shield, and 
his pencil for a spear, did this young 
Orlando, within the four walls of his 
studio, wage deadly war against want, 
and obscurity, and prejudice, and en- 
vy, and neglect—gorgons and chi- 
meras dire—infinitely less vulnerable 
than any of the dragons of romance, 
For months and months he toiled thus 
—now depressed by discouragement, 
now almost prostrated from physical 
exhaustion; but ever some invisible 
angel by his side placed her life-giving 
hand upon his heart and upon his 
brow, and restored him again to health 
and hope. By degrees, however, the 
hesitation with which the world re- 
gards and rewards the efforts of a new 
candidate for its applause, began to 
give way to a warmer and more de- 
cided feeling —praise—that sweetest 
guerdon of the true artist—began to 
curl towards him from a hundred in- 
visible censers. The few words of en- 
couragement and approval which, 
‘‘with bated breath and whisperin 

humbleness,” his friends had venture 
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to address to him, were taken up and 
re-echoed by a wider circle. He was 
allowed to be a man of promise, and it 
was quite apparent to all but to him- 
self that the public only wanted a fair 
excuse to admit him into the ranks of 
those whom it delighted to honour and 
to reward. Nor was an opportunity 
long wanting. It was the period when 
those admirable societies, which were 
the first successful attempt to render 
the public the patrons of art, as they 
already were of literature, came into 
existence. Those societies, which, 
compensating for the want of indivi- 
dual patronage, as well as that instinc- 
tive appreciation of merit in works of 
art, which is so general among the 
people of the South of Europe, while 
rescuing many a deserving artist from 
obscurity, have been the means of 
communicating a healthier taste and a 
more correct knowledge to the public, 
thus imparting needful encouragement 
to one class, as well as necessary in- 
struction to the other. They were at 
this time in the hey-day of their suc- 
cess. Their approval had been con- 
ferred with such discrimination and 
impartiality, as in itself to establish 
the pre-eminence of any one who was 
fortunate enough to be the object of 
it—while the immense funds at their 
disposal enabled them to offer, at least 
in their highest prizes, such pecuniary 
rewards as could scarcely be expected 
at the present time from the most mu- 
nificent individuals. It was as a can- 
didate for one of those prizes that the 
young artist had been principally oc- 
eupied for several months before the 
day on which we have presented him 
to the reader. Indeed he had at- 
tempted nothing else except the pic- 
ture of the Virgin that lay before him, 
and which it was his intention to pre- 
sent to the church where he had so 
often seen Enna, and where he had so 
fervently asked for Heaven’s blessing 
on her and on himself. His great 
work, however, the success or failure 
of which was to decide his fate, had 
now passed more than a week from his 
easel, and was undergoing that ordeal 
and awaiting that judgment on which 
life, and love, and hope, and fame de- 
pended. He had put forth all his 
strength in this effort—every resource 
of which he was capable had been ex- 
hausted—every thing that the mi- 
nutest care and the severest self-cri- 
ticism could effect had been done, and 
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then, after all, when he compared the 
result with the ideal which he had in 
his mind—so poor, so cold, so tame in 
comparison—his spirit sunk within 
him, and he already almost felt upon 
his heart the deadly stroke of disap- 
pointment, which he had neither the 

ower nor the inclination to resist. 
Te dreaded to meet his friends, lest 
the expression of their faces might be- 
tray to him the terrible secret of his 
failure ; he trembled at the sight of a 
newspaper, lest it might contain the 
dreadful sentence of his fate. Alone 
in his apartment, and only occupied 
with his intended offering, he worked 
with an incessant but unnatural acti- 
vity, anxious to complete this last ef- 
fort of his genius, his piety, and his 
love, ere the dreadful blow which he 
felt would terminate his labours and 
his life would fall upon him. What 
wonder, then, considering his incessant 
toil, his months and months of un- 
ceasing application, the hope that was 
dying out of his heart, his depression 
and his despair, if sometimes, stricken 
down by physical and mental exhaus- 
tion, he almost repined against his fate, 
and murmured at the dispensation that 
compelled him to make such desperate 
and laborious exertions? It was on 
one of those occasions, and with a feel- 
ing of this kind rankling almost un- 
consciously in his heart, that he fell 
into that deep though troubled slum- 
ber, in which the reader has found 
him at the commencement of this 
story. 

Scarcely had the young man’s eyes 
closed in sleep when a beautiful light 
illuminated the apartment—a light, 
milder yet intenser than that of noon, 
which, beaming from a beloved object, 
outshines that of the day, and is, in 
truth and in fact, the only sunshine of 
the heart. Dazzled for a moment by 
its splendour, the room seemed to him 
‘*dark from excess of light;” but as 
his vision became accustomed to the 
new atmosphere that surrounded him, 
he saw, to his inexpressible wonder 
and delight, the figure of an angelic 
being by his side, radiant with inde- 
scribable beauty, and regarding him 
with eyes of the tenderest commisera- 
tion and the most divine affection. In 
her hand she bore a small crystal flask, 
filled with the ethereal essence of some 
omnipotent nepenthe, from which she 
poured one many-coloured, sparkling 
drop—like unto a liquid diamond— 
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upon the pallid lips of the sleeping 
youth. Her face was the idealism, 
the perfection of that beautiful, can- 
did, spiritual face that shone in the 
serait of the Virgin, on the easel, 
and that gleamed with varying expres- 
sion, and under so many different cir- 
cumstances, from all the other pictures 
in the room—it was the face of Enna. 

‘Poor, weak doubter,” cried the 
Spirit, “and art thou, too, ignorant 
of the destiny and the happiness of 
man? Wilt thou, too, say unto thy 
Creator, Thou art a blunderer !-—this 
beauteous world which thou hast made 
is but a glorious error—this wonderful 
life which thou hast given me is but a 
terrible mistake ? Wilt thou, too, say 
unto the earth, I will not pierce thy 
bosom, my mother, even one inch, that 
the streams of life may flow; I will 
not use thy winds for wings to waft 
me over the sea, nor thy waters to bear 
me unto the islands afar off? Hast 
thou yet to learn that labour is the 
inevitable necessity of existence—that 
in the sweat of thy brow thou must 
eat bread—and that it is in thy power, 
as it is in the power of all men, to turn 
this primal curse of humanity into its 
divinest blessing? But come with me 
from the solitude of this lonely apart- 
ment, where thou hast only allowed 
thyself to survey the petty round of 
thy own exertions, and where thou hast 
been assisted beyond thy deserts, oh, 
thou ungrateful one! and behold the 
many-pictured spectacle of human life. 
Soon shalt thou see that all men work, 
some with bended backs and upraised 
arms, others with rapid fingers, and 
with thoughts, wrought intoa ‘thousand 
shapes like hammered metal; but in 
this great universal workshop of hu- 
manity there are two classes—those to 
whom this necessity is a curse, and 
those to whom it is a blessing. Thou 
shalt see both—thou shalt behold the 
results, and learn the cause.” 

The Spirit touched the hand of the 
young man, and, in the thrill of inef- 
fable ‘delight which flashed like an elec- 
tric shock through his entire system, 
he seemed to awaken from his slumber b 
and to pass with his angelic guide out 
of the apartment. They were by the 
shores of the sea, the wind blew off the 

_coast, and the tide was at its height. 
There were many vessels sailing, or 
about to sail, some with swelling can- 
vas and bending masts, others with 
loud-roaring steam-funnels and black 
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revolving paddles. In an instant, as 
it were by volition, they were on board 
one of the latter. hrice was the 
brazen bell at the prow struck—two 
or three hoarse words were spoken from 
the paddle-box—two or three planks 
withdrawn —two or three farewell 
greetings given—and the loud, shriek- 
ing, hissing sound of the steam ceased, 
the ponderous wheels struck round and 
round in the affrighted water, and the 
mighty mass, quivering with the sud- 
den consciousness of gigantic strength 
and irresistible power—a floating 
Frankenstein—rushed from the shore 
and faced the open sea. All was 
calm, and smooth, and serene before 
the advancing vessel—all was rough, 
and angry, and turbid in its wale, 
The setting sun, the ascending moon, 
the beauty and tranquillity of hea- 
ven shone mirrored in the former, 
while the rage, the fury, the chafing 
anger of hell might be descried 
through the cloven, and broken, and 
smoke-o’ershadowed billows of the 
latter. The one resembling the peace- 
ful happiness of private life, which 
precedes the advent of some mighty 
but remorseless conqueror ; the other, 
the desolation and the ruin that suc- 
ceed. But it was not on the surround- 
ing sea that the youth and angel 
looked—it was on the still more won- 
derful spectacle that the crowded deck 
of the vessel presented. There were 
huddled together some two or three 
hundred human beings, principally 
men, some by the low bulwarks over 
which the cold wind and the wet spray 
rushed without any impediment—some 
beneath the shelter of the loftier 
paddle-boxes, while a few sat cowering 
close to the ps artially- heated funnel, in 
an atmosphere of ashes, smoke, and 
mist, and rancid oil. The men were 
generally beneath the middle size ; 
their faces were wretchedly thin and 
haggard, and in many instances dis. 
figured by those coarse, degraded 
features, which hereditary poverty and 
misery ever entail ; but in the eyes of 
all of them might be discovered a 
gentle, calm expression of goodness 
and affection, and a spirit of endurance 
which, to a lesser extent than theirs, 
would have been a virtue. 

‘‘ Nothing can be more deplorable,” 
said the angel, “than this spectacle ; 
and nothing in reality can be more 
wretched than the condition of those 
men. ‘They may be considered the 
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model-class of human misery, the re- 
collection of whose condition recon- 
ciles the wretched and the oppressed 
of other countries to their compara- 
tive happiness. And yet it would be 
difficult to find, over the whole world, 
a number of men collected together, 
so many of whom practise the silent 
heroism of suffering, the unselfishness, 
the affection, and the industry of 
these men. You know their condition, 
and on what a pilgrimage of labour 
they are bound. You know that they 
are going to a rich, proud, and to 
them, contemptuous country, amid a 
hostile and a jealous class, to ask the 
privilege of doing double the work, 
and receiving half the reward, of their 
rivals, in order that they may be able 
to bring back something that will, 
even for one day, cheer the desolation 
that almost eternally hangs round the 
little miserable cabin on the bare 
mountain side at home. Ah! it is 
the thought of the inmates of those 
wretched cabins, that imparts the un- 
conscious heroism to the hearts of 
those poor pilgrims, and not alone the 
thought, but almost the very pre- 
sence, as it is now thy privilege to 
behold.” 

The Angel breathed on the eyes of 
the young man, and as he looked again 
along the deck upon the groups, from 
whom he had turned but a moment be- 
fore, in the deepest dejection and sor- 
row, he started with a mingled feeling 
of surprise and pleasure. The crowd 
now seemed to be doubled or trebled in 
number, and yet the vessel swam as 
lightly, and the sailors moved to and 
fro among the people with the same 
facility as before. The new-comers 
were all either women or children. 
Some of the former were young, with 
the light of life dancing in their mo- 
dest eyes and their merry lips, just 
ready to part, either with a laugh, or 
with a song—the others were anxious- 
looking, motherly women, or venerable 
white-haired dames, with their thin, 
intelligent faces half-hid in the grey 
hoods of their cloaks, They were the 
sisters, the sweethearts, the wives, the 
children, or the mothers of these other- 
wise desolate men. They were the 
objects for whom they toiled—for 
whom they endured privations—for 
whom they were sailing away from 
their native land to a strange country. 
They were the invisible angels who, 
standing or reclining by their sides, 


upon this sea-and-wind swept deck, as 
they would be, by-and-bye, beneath 
the overpowering Autumn sun, amid 
the golden corn-fields, strengthen and 
refresh their souls, and prevent their 
hearts at least from sinking under the 
weight of what would otherwise be in- 
tolerable and unendurable calamity. 
Here they were all now, in various 
positions—the young girl singing sweet 
snatches of 


————‘ some old Irish song, 
Brimful of love, and life, and truth,” 


or whispering words of hope and en- 
couragement to the listening ears of 
her lover. Here was the kind-hearted, 
kind-eyed wife, dandling her youngest 
child before the proud eyes of its fa- 
ther—and here was, perhaps, the most 
interesting picture of the entire, some 
affectionate sister, or venerable mother, 
holding up the sick head of her young 
brother, or son, who is making his 
first pilgrimage of labour, and to whose 
wants they minister unseen. These 
are the Angels of Toil—these are the 
kind, invisible spirits of labour—that 
stand by the side of every happy 
worker, lightening his burden,strength- 
ening his arm, and refreshing his heart 
—the companions, the assistants, and 
the rewards of all his exertions. 

The Angel and the youth passed away 
from this affectingspectacle—this lowest 
picture of the depth of human misery— 
this highest proof of the sublimity of hu- 
man affection ; andastheever-revolving 
panorama of life circled beneath them, 
they behold the same scene re-enacted 
under the ever-varying circumstances 
of human life. Wherever they went, 
whether to the loud, resounding work- 
shop, to the mighty factory, thunder- 
ing with the noise of hammers, or the 
multitudinous hum of never-ceasing 
wheels; to the counting-house of the 
merchant, or the cabinet of the minister ; 
to the bustling court-house with the 
lawyer, or to the sick-bed of the suf- 
ferer with the physician; to the 
writer’s desk, or the painter's easel ; 
through the fields, or through the 
streets — the sight was still the same. 
They found the same ministering angels 
standing by the side of the happy and 
successful workers. They found the 
same hopefulness, the same light-heart- 
edness, the same radiant expression of 
content, on the faces of those who had 
the advantage of this invisible assist- 
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ance. And they found, too, the same 
gloom, the same wretchedness, the 
same weariness, hopelessness, and 
agony, in the hearts and in the faces 
of that equally numerous class, whom 
vice, or selfishness, or a perverse nature 
deprived of the inestimable auxiliary 
of Love. Ah! it was fearful to con- 
templ: ute the depths of the degradation 
into which this love-abandoned class 
fell. It was a dreadful spectacle to 
behold, as the Angels of Toil vanished 
from their side, how a thousand demons 
usurped their place—demons of ine- 
briety, of vice, of ungovernable passion, 
of revenge, and murder; and who, 
with fiendish malice, added additional 
weight toevery burden, sapped strength 
out of the arm, and hope out of the 
heart, and showed no pity, except in 
sometimes flinging their victims, poor, 
broken, wretched, shattered machines, 
into the dark sanctuary of some loath- 
some and premature grave. 

‘«Thou hast reason,” said the Angel, 
‘to be saddened and to be over- 
whelmed at this spectacle. Thou 
wouldst be unworthy of the assistance 
thou hast received, and of the conso- 
lation that has been poured into thy 
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heart, if thou didst not deeply deplore 
the misery of thy more unfortunate 
brothers. For, thinkest thou that no 
kind spirit has stood beside thy chair, 
these many toilsome weary months, 
guiding thy pencil, and supporting thy 
hand, Ww hispering to thee words of con- 
solation and of hope, as she now comes 
to bear unto thee the still more glad- 
some tidings of success ? Yes,” she 
continued, “* the trial is over, the or- 
deal is passed ; that for which thou 
hast so bravely worked, and so sincerely 
sighed, is given to thee. The Angel of 
Toil ceases her v isionary existence and 
becomes a reality. Awake!” 

«‘Ah! Henry,” said asweet voice at his 
side, as the young man opened his eyes, 
‘how fatigued you must have been. 
Here I have been standing by your side 
for the last half hour; and though I had 
good news to tell you, you looked so 
serene and happy in your sleep, that 
I could not bear to disturb you. Your 
picture is pronounced the first in the 
exhibition, and I believe I may pro- 
mise you,” said she, smiling, and 
placing her hand in his, “that the 
prize is thine.” 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


CHAPTER V.—-HOUSES OF THE MANDARINS—THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENT AND 
FIREWORKS—INVITATIONS TO, AND DESCRIPTION OCF, A FEAST OR DINNER. 


Tue houses of the principal Chinese 
inhabitants in cities stand within walled 
enclosures ; in the country they oc- 
cupy the centre of their gardens, which 
are arranged in a very grotesque man- 
ner. Bridges are apparently erected 
for the mere sake of ascending on 
one side in order to descend on the 
other ; artificial rocks are surmounted 
with summer-houses, overgrown with 
creepers. Contiguous to these are 
large reservoirs for gold and silver 
fish, which multiply incredibly. Jets- 
d'eau, of which they are very fond, 
issue from the mouths, &c., of imagi- 
nary monsters. Diminutive grottoes 
offer cool retreats for porcelain man- 
darins, gorged with the presumed ex- 
cesses of the table, their clothing 
loosened, and their pendant bellies 
presenting the complete picture of 
masculine Chinese beauty. 

Being very fond of birds, aviaries of 
lattice-work are always attached to 
their dwellings, with sloping, orna- 
mented roofs, having bells hanging 
from the cornices. Artificial trees, 
for the use of the feathered captives, 
are planted within. Close to the 
dwelling an artificial sheet of water— 
a lake in miniature—offers moorage 
for a small boat, and luxurious dab- 
bling for aquatic birds. A covered 
gallery sweeps round it, from one angle 
of the hotse to another, and separates 
it from the garden. Distributed about 
it in pots and beds are a variety of 
oaks, bamboos, and fruit-trees, all 
dwarfed. The flower-beds are so 
formed, and the flowers are so dis- 
posed, as to produce the most gro- 
tesque patterns. These vegetable pic- 
tures are very pleasing, from the bril- 
liancy and variety of the colours, 
Amongst these beds, porcelain mon- 
sters ludicrously divert the attention. 
Subterranean apartments are devoted 
to the opium-pipe, and convenient 
chambers are appropriated to gam- 
bling. 

The rooms in their dwellings, which, 
according to our notions, are very 


small, communicate with each other. 
The style of some of the furniture re- 
minds us of the Elizabethan age— 
high-backed chairs, richly carved, and 
couches like settees. Arm-chairs 
are placed in rows against the walls, 
with small: tables between each on 
which tea-cups and sam-shoo vessels 
may rest conveniently. On the couches 
are placed small tables, about one foot 
high, and eighteen inches wide, by two 
feet long. These are usually made of 
ebony or lacquer-ware, highly orna- 
mented, and are used for tea and cards. 
From the ceiling are hung lanterns, 
gaily decorated, amongst which may 
occasionally be seen an English lamp 
or chandelier of ancient date. The 
walls are hung with various coloured 
inscriptions, selections from the vir- 
tuous and moral maxims of Confucius 
and other sages. The following trans- 
lations may serve as examples :— 

** Let a respectful memory of your 
ancestors be constantly present, where- 
by you will preserve peace and unani- 
mity in your family.” 

Let your rule of conduct be fru- 
gality, temperance, modesty, and eco- 

” 
nomy. 

** Let each person confine himself to 
his particular calling, and its duties, 
which will ensure their being well- 
performed.” 

In strange contrast with these pre- 
cepts, the most immodest and filthy 
representations are suspended beside 
them. 

Square tables, of various sizes, of 
stone, wood, and lacquer-ware, are 
scattered through the rooms, on which 
antiques and curiosities of all descrip- 
tions repose. Antique Chinese bronzes, 
white china, and jade-stone ornaments, 
are prized more highly than any others. 
Very beautiful ornaments and vases 
are made of this mineral, which is 
brittle, hard, and opaque, and varies 
from a dirty stone-colour to a bright 
emerald green. The prices given for 
the dark are enormous. Bracelets, 
and rings of jade, are worn by the 
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males and females of the wealthy 
classes, and it is frequently cut into the 
form of a sceptre, and carved. Two 
sceptres are often sent from one man- 
darin to another of equal rank with 
himself. When the mandarin who has 
received this present, pays a visit to 
the donor, or to another of similar 
rank, these sceptres are borne before 
him. Indeed, so highly are they prized, 
and so much weight is attached to 
forms and ceremonies by the Chinese, 
that no mandarins below the rank of 
first and second class, are allowed to 
usethem. From the description given 
in the narrative of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy to China, of the sceptre sent 
by the Emperor to our King, I con- 
clude it was manufactured from jade. 
It is, in fact, the only substance manu- 
factured into sceptres by the Chinese. 
The library in every mansion is fit- 
ted up with great care and attention, 
and is exclusively devoted to the one 
object. The proprietor even retires to 
a smaller room adjoining, to read and 
study. The books, with their gaily- 
coloured bindings of figured silk and 
satin, and of gold and silver tinsel, 
glare gorgeously upon the eye. Ad- 
joining this chamber is the hall of an- 
cestors, where the continual perfume 
of incense ascends before the domestic 
shrine, which is gaily decorated with 
artificial flowers. Ranged in regular 
order around this hall are a series of 
tablets, detailing the family history and 
pedigree, interspersed with further se- 
lections from their ancient sages. In 
this hall, and at their tombs, the family 
burn paper-offerings to the manes of 
their ancestors, on the anniversary of 
their deaths. Here also the master 
of the mansion keeps his coffin, it 
being the custom for the head of every 
family to provide himself with his last 
covering as soon as he becomes a 
housekeeper. This usage prevails a- 
mongst all classes, from the highest to 
the lowest. The Emperor sets the 
example on the very day he ascends 
the throne. The coffins used by the 
wealthy are very expensive, ornament- 
ed, and lacquered over. Some are in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl, and so great 
is the variety of prices at which they 
can be bought, that they vary from one 
to two thousand dollars. On the coffin 
is inscribed the title and pedigree of 
the intended occupant, a blank space 
being left that the family, after his de- 
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cease, may add his various good and 
laudable qualities. These coffins are 
much larger than ours; the lids are 
of a semi-circular form. Those of 
the poor are formed by sawing off the 
exterior of a log of timber, in four 
equal slabs, which are roughly nailed 
together. 

Before the door of each apartment 
is a gauze screen, painted in rich co- 
lours, together with a silken curtain, 
which either falls loose, or is fastened 
back, as the occupant may wish for air 
or privacy. The bedchambers are 
small, containing only a bed, and a 
press for clothes. The bedstead con- 
sists of a raised wooden platform, on 
which is either laid a thin mattress of 
cotton, in winter, or a rattan-mat in 
summer. Instead of sheets, they use 
coverlets of cotton, or of richly-em- 
broidered silk, either wadded or not, 
as the season requires. The pil- 
lows are of an oblong form, covered 
with cloth, and embroidered at each 
end with silken or golden flowers, or 
animals. The curtains are either of 
thin gauze, to keep out musquitoes in 
summer, or of silk, for warmth in win- 
ter. Some of the bed-curtains are 
most richly worked in silk and gold. 
The presses, or wardrobes for clothes, 
are in general beautifully carved, and 
are provided with latticed doors, lined 
with silk, and carved drawers beneath; 
some of them are of richly-gilt lacquer. 
These chambers are defiled with ob- 
scene paintings. Never having visited 
one of their female-apartments, I am 
obliged to a lady, who did, for the fol- 
lowing revelations: The sitting-apart- 
ment is similar to that which has been 
already described, with the exception 
of its having a domestic shrine. The 
goddess here presiding they call Queen 
of Heaven. To her the married wo- 
men pray for children, and make vows 
—the unmarried supplicate her for 
husbands. The decorations of their 
bedrooms were of such a nature as to 
raise a blush on the cheeks of my in- 
formant, and to forbid their recital. 
The toilet of a Chinese lady has more 
cosmetics and paints than a Parisian 
belle. The odours of their chambers, 
however, are disgusting, occasioned by 
their filthy habits and their bandaged 
feet. The dressing-mirror, when they 
are unprovided with an European one, 
is manufactured of white metal, most 


highly polished. On the black surface 
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of the back are represented all sorts of 
dragons, and strange animals in relief, 
which, when the sun shines on it, ap- 
pear in front. Hence some suppose 
they are seen through from the back, 
whereas, in reality, they are impercep- 
tibly traced on the front. The females 
frequently have on their tables a sort 
of “ multum in parvo” box, measuring 
about ten by six inches. Within the 
lid is a looking-glass, with a double 
hinge, the bottom of which rests on 
the front of the box. Attached to it 
are two small drawers, in which they 
keep cosmetics and paints. The exte- 
rior of these boxes is always very pret- 
tily ornamented with silver, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and lacquered. 

The crippled ladies being unable to 
walk without the aid of sticks, a great 
variety of them, very handsomely or- 
namented, are to be found in their 
apartments. They hang their dresses 
on bamboos stretched across the room, 
and take the utmost pride in exhibiting 
their wardrobes. 

To the houses of the rich a theatre 
is generally attached. The stage isa 
separate building, with a small area 
between it and one side of the house. 
From one of the lower apartments the 
performances are witnessed. In the 
upper floor there is a lattice-work, 
constructed exactly like the loge grille 
of Paris, behind which the ladies sit to 
enjoy, unseen, the entertainments. On 
the roofs of the houses, monsters in 
china and bamboo, of all descriptions, 
are placed. 

The houses of the lower classes are, 
of course, much inferior, and much 
less expensively furnished. A single 
room for them answers the purpose of 
an eating-apartment, hall of ancestors, 
and shrine (for in the poorest hut a 
Joss is to be found, as well as quota- 
tions from their sages), In such a 
house, three or four generations reside, 
and each generation has its separate 
apartment fitted up as a dormitory. 
The beds of each person are divided 
by mats suspended from the ceiling. 
They sit and eat in the common room, 
The houses, as a matter of course, are 
less commodious and comfortable, in 
proportion to the poverty of the owner, 
until they descend to a wretched bam- 
boo-hut, plastered with mud. 

Chinese feasts have often been de- 
scribed, but little justice has been done 
tothem. It is true their dishes no 
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more correspond with our ideas ofgood 
living, than our’s do with their's. The 
mode of living in all countries must be 
national, and vary according to taste 
and climate. And thus, were we to 
see a table spread according to the 
custom of ancient Rome, it would be 
no more consonant with our habits, 
than it would be congenial to our 
tastes. Although bowls are used by 
the Chinese instead of dishes, yet their 
tables are spread with as great aregard 
to order and elegance as our own. 
The wealthy Chinese live in a most 
expensive and luxurious manner, and 
they pay very high wages for good 
cooks. Their artistes de cuisines are 
as famous for their chef-d’-euvres, as 
Ude was for his, and they are consi- 
dered just as important personages as 
Monsieur le Chef is at Paris. A Chinese 
gastronomer is as celebrated for good 
feeds in his country, as any gourmand 
of Londonor Paris isin his own, and in- 
vitations are equally acceptable tothem. 
A repast at the house of a wealthy 
Chinese is by no means despicable, [ 
will attempt the description of a feast 
at which | was present, according to 
the impressions produced upon my 
mind and palate, particularly as the 
host is celebrated for good taste and 
admirable arrangements. Some par- 
ticulars must be premised. 

Invitations vary always according to 
the rank of the guest, or the respect 
accorded to him. By the comparative 
value of the material, whether paper, 
silk, and gold or silver tinsel, and by 
its length, is to be measured the re- 
spect intended to be paid to the guest. 
This document, pressed into narrow 
folds, and written, after the Chinese 
fashion, in columns, which correspond 
with the folds, is turned over as read, 
from right to left, enclosed in a fold of 
silk, and tied round; it is conveyed 
with great ceremony by the servant of 
the mandarin, who always expects a 
present in money. 

The Chinese are so punctilious, 
that their code of etiquette outvies the 
most ceremonious courts in Europe. 
As soon asa guest alights from his 
sedan-chair, he is met by the host, who 
bows his head, bends his body and 
knees, joins both hands in front, and 
with them knocks his chest: when he 
wishes to be very polite, he takes his 
guest’s hand within his, and knocks 
it against his chest. This is their 
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mode of shaking hands. Now fol- 
lows a polite contest as to prece- 
dence, which after various knockings, 
bowings, and genuflections, terminates 
by the host and guest entering the 
house together. In the sitting apart- 
ment another ceremony takes place 
equally protracted and irksome. The 
point to be determined is, where each 
shall sit, and who shall be seated first. 
Etiquette extends even to a decision 
on the size of a chair, by which inva- 
riably the rank or importance of a 
guest is determined. The host now 
motions to a large chair, and attempts 
to take a smaller one himself. Good- 
breeding compels the guest in his turn 
to refuse this compliment, and after a 
wearying contest of politeness, the point 
is amicably adjusted to the satisfaction 
of the belligerents, either by both par’- 
ties sitting down simultaneously on the 
same couch, or upon two chairs of 
equal dimensions. The fatigue of this 
courtesy may easily be conceived, as 
the same routine is performed on the 
arrival of each guest. As soon as the 
guests are assembled, tea is handed 
round in covered cups, which are 
placed in silver stands in the form of 
a boat. These are fluted and beauti- 
fully chased. The cups, on the occa- 
sion to which I refer, were of that an- 
tique porcelain so exceedingly valued, 
which is thin as paper, pure white, 
perfectly transparent, and ornamented 
with obscure figures, whose dark out- 
lines are only perceptible when the 
vessel is filled with tea. The mode of 
making tea in China is similar to that 
in which coffee is made in Turkey. 
The tea is put into the cup, boiling 
water poured over it, and instantly 
covered, to prevent the escape of the 
aroma, with a lid which is used as a 
spoon to sip the tea. They never use 
sugar and milk in China with their 
tea. 

After tea, the host ushered the guests 
into the room where the repast was 
prepared. We found the table laid 
out for six persons, and nothing could 
be more elegant. On the table was 
spread a silk cover, whose edges were 
embroidered with gold and _ silver. 
China jars were filled with the choicest 
flowers, those of the orange, China 
aster, and camelia japonica,&c. These 
flowers were so disposed in the jars as 
to form exact patterns. Interspersed 
were animals formed of bamboo, and 
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covered with tuberoses, jessamine, 
and small coloured flowers, so skilfully 
arranged, as perfectly to conceal the 
bamboo. There were also various 
fruits—pine-apples, lei-chees, bananas, 
together with dry sweetmeats, in 
carved ivory and tortoiseshell baskets. 
The meats were served in bowls, but 
they were arranged upon the table 
with the strictest attention to form and 
order. The largest were placed in 
the centre, and those around corres- 
ponded accurately with each other. 
The sauces were placed in smaller 
bowls, or cups, upon silver stands. 
Sam-shoo, both hot and cold, and an 
acid wine made in China, were conve- 
niently arranged in highly-chased sil- 
ver pots, of a slender, upright form, 
with handles and spouts. Before each 
person was placed a small embossed 
silver cup, about two inches high, for 
drinking Sam-shoo and wine; beside 
each cup was placed a case containing 
a knife and chop-sticks.. The chop- 
sticks were of ivory ; but the handles 
of the knives and the cases were orna- 
mented, and made either of jade, chased 
silver, carved ivory, or sandal-wood. 
Although these chop-sticks were pro- 
vided for the guests, yet it is custom- 
ary for the Chinese to carry their own 
with them. Chairs of equal size were 
placed round the table, and the whole 
party sat down together. 

The first course was served up in 
antique white porcelain, which was 
very beautiful, but not to -be compared 
with the tea-service. This course 
consisted of salted meats of various 
descriptions, pounded shrimps moulded 
into the forms of various animals, and 
a soup, or stew, which at first I took 
for turtle, but afterwards discovered 
to be fresh-water tortoise. The whole 
of the meats were dressed with various 
sauces ; but the Chinese invariably add 
a quantity of soy, vinegar, oil, and ca- 
pers. 

It has often been stated that earth- 
worms are to be found at the tables of 
the wealthy; but this I believe to be 
unfounded. There were, however, 
on this occasion, what might easily be 
mistaken for them—the grubs which 
are found at the root of the sugar- 
eane. A bowl of rice was placed be- 
fore each person to be eaten with the 
various dishes. The food was cut up 
in small pieces, which were taken up 
with chop-sticks: some persons find 
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great difficulty in their use, but I ex- 
perienced none. After each dish, a 
small quantity of Sam-shoo was taken, 
and occasionally wine. It must not 
be forgotten that the fashion of asking 
persons to take wine, whether national 
or borrowed, was here observed. One 
asked another to take Sam-shoo or 
wine, and the compliment was im- 
mediately returned by the party asked, 
and the cups were reversed and knock- 
ed upon the thumb-nail, to show that 
—— had been emptied. 

he next course was served up on 
coloured porcelain, and consisted of 
variously-dressed poultry of every de- 
seription, cut into small pieces, in the 
forms of animals and fishes. With 
this course appeared the celebrated 
birds’-nest soup, which is a gelatinous 
substance, tasting like unflavoured 
calves’-foot jelly, until the various con- 
diments which they use are added, 
when it becomes exceedingly piquant 
and palatable. The soup was ladled 
out of the bowl in which it was served 
by means of a cup, and each person 
sipped it from his bowl with a small 
cup. 

The succeeding course was served 
up on white china, ornamented with 
green dragons, each having four claws; 
those with five claws are only used by 
the emperor. This course was com- 
posed of aquatic birds of all kinds, 
among which was the mandarin-duck, 
which is fattened toan enormous extent, 
salted, dried, and smoked. This, like 
their other food, was cut up into small 
pieces, and although very rich, it is not 
unlike a highly-flavoured Westphalia 
ham in taste. The rice-bird was also 
here, which is one delicious morsel of 
fat. The various vegetables on the 
table were so immersed in oil and soy 
that I could not partake of them. 

Next followed a course of pastry. 
Some dishes were formed into the 
shapes of fishes and animals, coloured 
like nature, and the interiors were 
filled with sweetmeats, some of which 
were delicious. This was succeeded 
by other courses, the numbers and va- 
rieties of which were too great for 
description. 

One of the greatest marks of at- 
tention, on the part of a host, is to 
press his friends continually to eat 
more. Sometimes morsels out of the 
same bowl are transferred to that of 
his guest ; at others they are put di- 
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rectly into his mouth with the chop- 
sticks. Sam-shoo is most requisite 
after this rich food, to assist digestion ; 
and the best Sam-shoo is not at all un- 
palatable. But the wine is wretched. 
Those whose digestive organs are 
good, and who are fond of rich living, 
would enjoy the Chinese style. 

The only thing inconsistent with 
our notions of good breeding, to be 
witnessed at the tables of the Chinese, 
is, that during dinner and after dinner, 
for the purpose of showing how good 
the food is, and how well they have 
satisfied their cravings, eructations are 
emitted to a disgusting extent ; and, 
according to their ideas, a stigma 
would be cast upon the host were this 
omitted. 

As soon as the repast was over, tea 
was handed round as before, and the 
entertainment was concluded with 
theatrical representations and _fire- 
works. The ancient costume is that 
which is adopted on the stage, but it 
differs little from that of the present 
day. The parts of women are per- 
formed by boys, and each character, 
coming on the stage, describes what 
he is about to perform. 

A singer, dressed in female attire, 
excited much applause, while twanging 
on a three-stringed guitar. A buffoon 
caused much laughter, and a proces- 
sion perpetually walked across the 
stage, making its exit and reappearing 
on the other side. I did not under- 
stand the various good things which 
were uttered, but concluded they must 
have been excellent, from the shrill 
laughter and applause heard from the 
lattice above, where the ladies were 
sitting, and from the evident delight 
of the numerous friends who were in- 
vited to witness the performances. 
This entertainment, in Anglo-Chinese, 
is termed a Sing-Song. 

The Chinese are certainly masters 
of the pyrotechnic art. Five dragons 
ascend into the air, and are metamor- 
phosed into fire-vomiting lions. One 
large lantern succeeds this spectacle in 
a mass of fire, from which numerous 
smaller lanterns issue, which, in their 
turn, send forth various and innume- 
rable forms. Some of the fire-works 
on the present occasion, were in the 
form of fishes and animals of all sorts, 
both real and imaginary. On the top 
of some were seated huge mandarins, 
from whose enormous corporations in- 
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numerable streams of fire issued forth, 
causing the greatest mirth amongst 
the spectators. The last was by far 
the most beautiful. It represented a 
mandarin’s house, with all the external 
ornaments, and animals on its roof, 
After a short time this changed into a 
mandarin seated in a sedan-chair, with 
his train of attendants, and the usual 
appurtenances, lanterns, silken flags, 
and gongs. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE SOCIAL AND MORAL POSITION OF WOMEN 
ETC, — TRADITIONS ——- SUPERSTITIONS 


RIAGE, 
WOMEN—INFANTICIDE. 


Woman is ina more degraded posi- 
tion in China than in any other part 
of the globe, and her humiliation is 
rendered more conspicuous by the ex- 
tent to which civilization and educa- 
tion have been carried in the empire. 
In no rank is she regarded as the 
companion of man, but is treated 
solely as the slave of his caprice and 
passions. Even amongst the females 
of the highest ranks, few are found who 
can read or write; their education is 
confined to the art of embroidery, play- 
ing on a horrid three-stringed guitar, 
and singing ; but the obligation of obe- 
dience to man is early inculcated, and 
the greater portion of their time is 
spent in smoking and playing at cards. 
The women of the poorer classes have 
no education, and can be considered 
but little better than beasts of burden. 
A man of that rank will walk deli- 
berately by his wife’s side, while she 
totters under a heavy load, and fre- 
quently may she be seen yoked to a 
plough, while her husband guides it! 
Those of the lower classes who are 
good-looking, according to Chinese 
ideas of beauty, are purchased by the 
rich at about twelve or fourteen years, 
for concubines, and are then instructed 
according to their master’s ideas. 
The Chinese cannot at all comprehend 
the European mode of treating ladies 
with respect and deference, and being 
naturally superstitious, attribute to 
devilish arts, practised by the fair sex, 
the just appreciation we entertain of 
their value; in short, they consider 
European ladies have an influence 
somewhat similar to that ascribed to 
an evil eye by Italian superstition. 
Chinese domestics have a very great 
objection to reside in a European 
family, over which a lady presides : 
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It is customary, after an entertain- 
ment, to send presents to the host. It 
is also usual to give, as an equivalent, 
three or four dollars amongst the ser- 
vants of the person who sends these 
presents. 

The system of presents is universal 
in China. Ifa quantity of teais pur- 
chased, a present of tea is given to the 
purchaser, and silk and other articles 
in like manner. 


IN CHINA—MAR- 
OF THE CHINESE CONCERNING 


and an old tradition of theirs curiously 
coincides with their superstition about 
our females—“ That China should 
never be conquered until a woman 
reigned in the far- West.” Some say 
that this prophecy was never heard of, 
until they were conquered by the 
army of Queen Victoria. Be this as 
it may, they all contend that it is to 
be found in some of their oldest 
works. 

Many traditions are extant in China 
relative to women ; and amongst other 
legends, the horrible practice of de- 
forming the female foot is thus said 
to have commenced :—the wife of one 
of their ancient emperors was found 
by her lord and master near the apart- 
ment of one of the great officers of 
the court, who had the reputation of 
being very handsome. Receiving from 
the emperor a torrent of abuse for her 
misconduct, she pleaded, in her de- 
fence, that it was not her fault, but 
that of her feet, which were so very 
large, they took her to the spot sorely 
against her will. The emperor im- 
mediately ordered the forepart of her 
feet to be amputated. Such is the 
origin of the crippled foot, which 
from this time became the fashion. 
The appearance of these distorted ex- 
tremities, which are mere tapering 
stumps, is most disgusting to an 
European eye. Immediately after the 
birth of a female, her toes are doubled 
down, the big toe is made to overlap, 
and bandages are then applied with 
an incredible amount of pressure; as 
age advances, the whole becomes one 
mass of filth and abhorrent humours. 
A surgeon, who had unbound and ex- 
amined the foot of a Chinese lady, 
assured me that the effluvia arising 
from it was more offensive, and the 
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sight more disgusting, than anything 
he had ever witnessed in a dissecting- 
room. The bandages employed are 
made of silk, which are rarely re- 
moved, and these are covered with 
fresh ones from time to time, and 
over all the dwarf-shoe is secured, 
the pointed toe of which is stuffed 
with cotton. Owing to their maim- 
ed feet, the women cannot walk any 
distance, even with the assistance 
of sticks or crutches, which they 
always use in the house. The hob- 
bling motion of one who attempts to 
do so, is considered most graceful by 
the Chinese ; and ladies who essay the 
exploit, are poetically called “ Totter- 
ing willows.” Women of the higher 
orders, when they go abroad, are car- 
ried in sedan-chairs or boats, but those 
who cannot afford to command such 
equipages, are carried on the backs of 
men, or of women blessed with unde- 
formed feet. In the families of the 
wealthy inhabitants, all the daughters 
are thus maimed for life; but among 
the poorer classes, if there are two or 
more daughters, one is always deprived 
of pedestrian power, and she is hence 
invariably considered superior to her 
sisters, and may become a wife. The 
others can never become more than 
handmaids, except they intermarry 
with the very lowest. This horrid 
and barbarous taste is most unaccount- 
able in a nation, where the undistorted 
natural foot of woman is the very 
model of beauty; the high instep is 
equal to the Andalusian, and the arch 
of the sole rivals that of the Arab; 
the ancle, which in the distorted foot 
becomes revoltingly thick, is symmetry 
itself. Such a foot, of course, can 
only be seen among the lower classes. 
The whole female character seems to 
be completely changed by the bar- 
barous practice in question; for the 
countenance of a Chinese beauty is 
always void of animation, and some- 
what expressive of the suffering which 
her ligatured feet may produce, while 
the countenances of uncrippled fe- 
males are full of vivacity. 

In the course of conversation with 
Lum-Qua (the celebrated Chinese 
artist), who is an exceedingly intelli- 
gent man, I asked his opinion of an 
English belle then in Canton, and his 
reply was truly characteristic of the 
Chinese ideas of beauty—“ Her face 
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is too round, her eyes too blue, too 
large ; she’s too tall, and too plump, 
and feet so large sHE CAN WALK ON 
THEM.” 

Chinese ideas of a beautiful face are 
as dissimilar to ours, as their notions 
of comely feet. A Chinawoman, tobe 
considered handsome, must have a 
thin, flat face, high cheek-bones, a cir- 
cular mouth, a very small, long eye, 
arched eyebrows, low forehead, and a 
countenance void of expression: her 
figure must be nearly devoid of flesh, 
and the slightest development of bosom 
would mar her pretensions, The skin 
must be of a pale yellow hue, convert- 
ible into a dirty white by means of 
cosmetics, for there is no nation where 
the women rely so much on foreign 
aid as the Chinese. They are literally 
one mass of paints, oil, pork-fat, and 
false hair. Notwithstanding these pre- 
judices, I have occasionally seen very 
good looking females in China, of a 
very dark, brunette colour, with much 
animation of countenance, and pleasing 
features. Although they smoke and 
chew betel, the teeth of the lower or- 
ders are very beautiful, and the hands 
and arms of this class, including even 
the boatwomen, are very finely shaped 
and proportioned—taking them as ana- 
tion, their hands and arms are the most 
beautiful I haveever seen. The Chinese 
have as strange ideas about nails as 
they have about feet—they allow them 
to grow to an incredible length, and 
the ladies suffer them to become so 
long that at night they soften them in 
oil, and twist them from round their 
wrists to prevent them being broken. 
I have seen men with the nails of the 
middle and small fingers as long as the 
fingers themselves ; and these they put 
at night into silver cases, to preserve 
them, and to such an extent is this prac- 
tice carried, that the upper servants 
and shopkeepers always endeavour to 
let a nail grow, as a sign that they do 
not work at a trade. 

The price of a wife or handmaid va- 
ries from one dollar to five thousand 
or six thousand teals,* and a man who 
can not pay the whole amount at once, 
does so by instalments. At first they 
give what is termed the bargain-mo- 
ney, which binds the parents of the fe- 
male to dispose of her to no one else ; 
when the last instalment is paid, and 
the presents given, then, and not until 


* A “tael” is a sum equal to six shillings and four pence, 
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then, is the bride or concubine trans- 
ferred to the purchaser. Presents are 
invariably given by the bridegroom 
to the bride’s parents, which are some- 
times of a very ludicrous kind, such as 
a fat pig, chests of tea, sugar-candy, 
preserved fruits, &c.; these are inva- 
riably agreed on, both as to descrip- 
tion and quantity, when the bargain is 
made. Early marriages are encou- 
raged in China, among the wealthy 
classes and the mandarins, as the ma- 
trimonial age varies from sixteen to 
twenty in males, and from twelve to 
fourteen amongst females. The poorer 
classes marry as soon as they acquire 
sufficient money to purchase a wife, 
and defray the attendant expenses. 
There are no Chinese customs so little 
understood as their marriages ; thus we 
often hear of the number of a China- 
man’s wives, while he can only have 
one wife. Among the mandarins and 
wealthy classes, the wife is always 
chosen from their own sphere of life, 
and the marriage is celebrated with so- 
lemn rites; and she takes her husband’s 
name. There is some sort of religious 
ceremony performed in the bride- 
groom’s house. The bride is conducted 
thither in great state in a sedan-chair, 
which is decorated most gaily, and co- 
vered over with artificial flowers, and 
white, being the mourning colour in 
China, is carefully avoided on all bridal 
occasions. Numerous attendants pre- 
cede and follow, carrying flags, and 
lanterns, and beating gongs : soine bear 
mandarin-ducks, either alive or carved 
in wood, asemblems of conjugal fidelity ; 
and, it is said, that when one of these 
ducks dies, the sorrowing mate imme- 
diately drowns itself, by putting its 
head under water. There is also a 
great display of ladies’ dresses and 
presents, and the grandeur of the spec- 
tacle is measured by the number of 
attendants, and their enjoyment, by the 
amount of noise. Upon reaching the 
bridegroom’s house, the bride, who is 
veiled, is carried over the sill of the 
door by matrons, her own friends, who 
must be the mothers of numerous fa- 
milies ; and she is thus conveyed across 
the threshold, as it is considered un- 
lucky for her to place her foot upon 
the ground. After various ceremo- 
nies, the husband and wife sit down to 
eat together, for the first and last time 
in her life. 
The marriage tie can only be disse- 
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vered by the husband for one of seven 
causes—barrenness, adultery, disobe- 
dience to himself or his parents, talka- 
tiveness, thieving, ill-temper, and in- 
veterate infirmities. Though the wife 
should be found guilty of any of these 
offences, yet she cannot be divorced if 
she has mourned for her husband's pa- 
rents, if property has been acquired 
since their marriage, or if her own pa- 
rents are dead. ‘Thus the wife is in 
possession of established legal rights ; 
it is otherwise with a handmaiden, who 
never receives the name of wife, and 
the handmaiden is invariably bought 
from a family inferior to that of the 
purchaser. She is brought home 
without ceremony, has no legal rights, 
and can be sold, or given away. The 
children by these handmaids inherit, 
but after the children by the wife, if 
she has any; if there is no male issue 
by the wife, then the son of a hand- 
maid will succeed. A man may have as 
many handmaidsashe can afford to pur- 
chase or support ; indeed I knew an in- 
stance of a wealthy Chinaman who had 
one wife, and nine handmaids. The 
upper class of servants have generally 
one wife, and one handmaiden. The 
wife invariably has distorted feet, and, 
amongst the wealthy, the handmaids 
have generally the same deformity. 
Amongst the higher orders there is a 
distinction in the dress: the wife wearsa 
petticoat over her trowsers, as well as a 
Jacket, whilethe handmaiden only wears 
a jacket and trowsers : the wife’s dress 
is also much richer, and although they 
eat in the same room, still the wife sits 
at a separate table, and to a certain 
extent the handmaids are her servants. 
The chastity of women is so little 
trusted, that the Chinese will not al- 
low a male attendant to approach them 
after ten years of age, and male chil- 
dren are always taken from their mo- 
thers at ten years’ old, and educated 
with the men. 

Smoking is carried to such an extent 
that female children acquire the habit 
at a very early age, and a bag to carry 
tubacco is a necessary appendage to a 
lady’s suite. The anxiety of the Chi- 
nese for a family is very great, but they 
never reckon a daughter anything; if 
a man has not a son, he adopts one, 
if possible, the son of a younger 
brother; and such adoption is under 
the sanction of the law. One great ob- 
ject of a Chinaman through life is to 
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ensure the perpetuation of his name; 
without a son, he lives without esti- 
mation, as he dies without hope, and he 
sorrows that he has none of his name 
or race to sacrifice to his manes, and 
pay the usual tribute to his memory. 
So much value do the Chinese place 
upon male offspring, that it not unfre- 
quently happens a man.will bribe the 
midwife to purchase a male child of 
some poor person, and substitute it for 
his own daughter. The power of a 
father over his children is absolute in 
China, and he may dispose of them in 
any manner he pleases. A widow in 
the higher ranks is prohibited by law 
from contracting a second marriage ; 
but one in an inferior walk of life is at 
liberty to do so if she pleases, although 
the permission is seldom taken advan- 
tage of, owing to the fact that, during 
widowhood, she has sole controul over 
the property and children of her de- 
ceased husband. This privilege would 
be lost to her if she married, as then 
the next brother, or next of kin, would 
be entitled to manage the property and 


CHAPTER VII.——-A MANDARIN 
INVITATION AND VISIT ON BOARD 
FOR FAIR WIND. 


A pescription of a Chinese war-junk, 
which I had the good fortune to visit, 
and of my introduction to her, may 
not be unentertaining to the reader. 
Having become acquainted with the 
second mandarin, who was about 
twenty-five years old, he invited me to 
go on board his ship, which was pro- 
bably of the first class, as she had two 
mandarins on board. I had very 
nearly determined to abandon my 
inspection of his vessel, as my indig- 
nation was excited by the mandarin’s 
proposition to purchase a lady nearly 
connected with me. His mode of 
proceeding was not a little remark- 
able, and showed that he was well 
versed in the art of making a bar- 
gain, for in the true spirit of barter, he 
first proposed to take her off my hands 
at a low price, and proceeded to bid 
for her at a gradually increasing rate, 
till he offered the highest price ever 
given for a wife; studiously inform- 
ing me, at the same time, that he 
would neither require her wardrobe 
nor her jewels. Upon learning it was 
not the custom of British gentlemen 
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become the guardian of the children : 
should the eldest son, however, be of 
sufficient age, the duty would devolve 
upon him. 

Infanticide, as it regards female 
children, is commonly reported to be 
carried out to a frightful extent in 
China, That such a crime should oc- 
casionally occur is very possible, and 
by no means unlikely; but it appears 
contrary to reason and common sense 
to suppose that it can be generally 
practised, when we take intocalculation 
the amount of the female population 
of the Empire, and the numerous hand- 
maidens belonging to each man in addi- 
tion to his wife, as they have generally 
two or three handmaidens, and more, 
in proportion to their means. Multi- 
tudes of females, also, are sold in their 
infancy, who are bred up in a course 
of infamy ; it is, therefore, almost im- 
possible to conceive that the births of 
females should so far exceed those of 
males in China, as to admit of female 
infanticide being carried to any extent. 


AN ENGLISH LADY— 
OF INVOKING DEITY 


to sell ladies, he expressed his regret, 
but begged to be allowed to buy her 
watch and chain! 1 am convinced, 
however, that he did not intend any 
insult by these propositions, as he was 
totally unacquainted with European 
habits. Observing that her feet were 
uncrippled, he could not reconcile to 
his mind the idea that she could be 
above the condition of a handmaid— 
a state to which no disgrace attaches 
in China, and which admits here of 
mercantile negotiation. Having satis- 
fied my mind as to the real character 
of his proposals, I lent a ready ear 
to his courteous and pressing invita- 
tion to return his visit on the follow- 
ing day; and my new friend having 
obtained my promise to wait on him, 
rowed off from my vessel to his own, 
in a twelve-oared boat; the next day 
when our party came alongside. the 
war-junk, my friend came forward, 
and made signs for me to wait. The 
delay, it afterwards appeared, arose 
from the fact, that the first mandarin 
had, in the meantime, arrived on 
board, whom it became necessary to 
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consult as to our reception ; and after 
a short time we were ushered on deck, 
to which we ascended by a very rudely- 
constructed ladder. We found an 
immense number of Chinese sailors 
on board, leading us to conclude that 
she was more numerously manned, in 
proportion to her size, than the ships 
of our navy. We were conducted by 
my friend into the cabin, which we 
entered by descending two or three 
steps from the main deck. The end 
of the cabin, comprising the whole 
breadth of the stern, was occupied as 
a joss-house, fitted up in the usual 
manner, with lanterns: on either side 
there was a smaller cabin, from one 
of which came forth, walking ma- 
jestically, the first mandarin, clad in 
silken robes and velvet cape. He 
was a very fine-looking man, of com- 
manding and stately appearance, with 
a remarkably intelligent countenance, 
and about thirty-six years of age. 
He almost started back with amaze- 
ment upon seeing my companion. The 
gentlemen of the party standing up as 
he entered, he motioned us to be re- 
seated, and would not himself take a 
seat until we had resumed ours. He 
then sat down on one side of a table, 
opposite to the lady, and directed tea 
and sweetmeats to be produced, an 
order which was instantly complied 
with. It appeared most extraordinary 
to us, that he, a man of rank, in a 
nation holding females in such con- 
tempt, should have so far deviated 
from their prejudices and customs, as 
to rise, and with his own hand, present 
the lady first with tea, leaving the se- 
cond mandarin to hand it tous. This 
he did with the same degree of cour- 
tesy with which a similar act would 
have been performed in Europe. Find- 
ing that the inferior officers and crew 
were pressing forward, and crowding 
the steps leading into the cabin, to 
stare at us, he rebuked them in a very 
peremptory tone, and was reluctantly 
obeyed. There was no door or parti- 
tion of any kind to the cabin, which 
lay exposed to the view of all on deck. 
The crew did not seem to be under 
the same discipline that prevails with 
us, but possibly they were so accord- 
ing to Chinese notions. An order being 
given, two musicians stepped out from 
the midst of the crew, and seated 
themselves upon the steps, each sup- 
plied with a musical instrument re- 
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sembling a guitar, but of different 
shapes, and they commenced one of 
their horribly-discordant songs—songs 
which the mandarins seemed to en- 
joy. They laughed and smiled most 
approvingly, and regarded us most 
anxiously, with a view apparently to 
discover from our countenances if the 
entertainment met with similar appro- 
bation on our part. During this per- 
formance, pipes were prepared, light- 
ed, and handed round: the first man- 
darin offered one to the lady, which, 
of course, was refused ; and we gen- 
tlemen were handed pipes, which we 
smoked with them: but the second 
mandarin jumped up, as if a sudden 
idea had flashed across his mind, and 
filling an opium-pipe, went into his 
cabin, where, having prepared his bed, 
spreading over it a silken coverlet, he 
made signs to my companion to induce 
her to lie down, and smoke the drug. 
Great was his surprise, and deep his 
apparent regret, at her refusal: andif 
ever one of Eve’s daughters repented 
of gratifying the curiosity so natural 
to them, her repentance was genuine 
for having gone on board. At this 
moment her countenance was the pic- 
ture of terror, firmly believing, as she 
did, that some mischief or evil was con- 
templated; and she expressed great 
anxiety to depart as speedily as possi- 
ble. During the time we were smok- 
ing, the first mandarin gazed upon her 
face and attire with evident astonish- 
ment, as one who had seen something 
strange for the first time; and stand- 
ing up, with a courteous movement, he 
placed the forefinger of his right hand 
upon the cap and flowers under her 
bonnet, and then cautiously upon her 
cheek, as if he wished to discover 
whether the former were part and 
parcel of her person. He then point- 
ed to her brooch and watch, which 
were alternately handed to him for in- 
spection, and having examined each 
with much attention, he returned them 
with much grace; he examined her 
nails, and finding them inadequate 
to his ideas of proportion, he looked 
down at her feet, which being uncrip- 
pled, he was evidently much puzzled, 
possibly from his inabilityto contemplate 
her as a wife, or to reconcile to his mind 
the idea of her having been refused to be 
sold for so large a sum to his junior of- 
ferer, who was evidently recounting to 
him the whole story connected with 
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his mercenary proposition. His con- 
duct and deportment towards her, 
however, was a perfect enigma, con- 
sidering his prejudices concerning 
women; for his manner was even 
more polished and respectful than 
that of a European gentleman would 
have been. After we finished our 
pipes, he conducted us with the utmost 
pride over his ship, evidently deeming 
his arrangements, appointments, and 
various appendages, unexceptionable. 
He took both my hands in his, knock- 
ed them against his breast, and, at the 
same time, bent his body forward. 
He retained my hands within his, as 
he led me forward round each gun, 
and pausing now and then, looked 
for expressions of satisfaction and ad- 
miration ; while I endeavoured as 
much as possible to impress him with 
an idea of my acknowledgments and 
wonder. 

The junk was a two-decker, and had 
thirty guns on each deck ; and I found 
these guns varying in their calibre, 
construction, and form, to a consider- 
able extent. Some were of a much 
more modern construction than others, 
which were evidently very ancient ; 
one or two guns were of brass, and 
were well finished, which he seemed to 
regard with great pride. The guns 
on both decks corresponded in variety, 
and they were all firmly fixed, it never 
being contemplated that any occasion 
could arise, when it would be desirable 
to change their elevation or position. 
This arrangement was only in accord- 
ance with the Chinese system of gun- 
nery ; as it is their practice only to fire 
the gun which happens to be pointed 
most in the direction of the object to 
be struck, never thinking of mak- 
ing many guns bear upon the same 
point. A variety of national, warlike 
implements were hung about, such as 
pikes, axes, and spears, issuing from 
the centre of a half-moon (made to fit 
nicely on a man’s neck), on the end of 
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a handle ten feet long, bows and ar. 
rows, and such like. The dirt and filth 
were essentially Chinese. The crew 
wore no uniform on this occasion, and 
were distributed about in various mess- 
es, either cooking or eating. The se- 
cond mandarin treated the first with the 
same, or even more, respect than a first 
lieutenant would his captain. After 
seeing everything, the first mandarin 
conducted us to the top of the ladder, 
and in a most courteous manner took 
his leave of us, while my friend re- 
mained to see us off. I should men- 
tion that I took a present of cherry- 
brandy on board, which was quaffed 
by our hosts in an inconceivably short 
time, with evident satisfaction. Ina 
day or two after the visit, this war- 
junk weighed anchor, and was relieved 
by another, which saluted her on her 
departure with a number of guns. 

In every war-junk, as well as in all 
other vessels, the Chinese perform a 
kind of religious ceremony; or, in 
Anglo-Chinese, they ‘‘chin-chin Joss,” 
morning and evening, by burning 
pieces of paper, and joss-sticks, ac- 
companied with the beating of gongs. 
The larger the junk or boat is, the 
greater is the noise, as the gongs are 
more numerous and of greater size. 
Previous to the sailing of a ship, this 
rite is performed with much greater 
ceremony than on other occasions ; 
they cut off the head of a cock (one 
of the largest and best which can be 
procured), besmear the bow with his 
blood, and finally throw him into the 
water ; as by this sacrifice, they hope 
to propitiate the deity, and insure a 
favourable breeze. The cock is a 
bird used on various religious occa- 
sions, and a Chinaman’s oath is taken 
by cutting off a cock’s head—an act 
by which the deponent expresses his 
desire that, if he should state a false- 
hood, his head may be cut off in a 
similar manner, both in this world 
and in the next. 
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PROPITIATING HER HUSBAND'S MANES—PEASANT MAKING OFFERINGS TO QquiI— 
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SION OF SAINTS, ANGELS, 
Tue Chinese are divided into three 
religious sects—those of Buddha, Tu- 
ki-a-su, and Ja-on ; but the Buddhists 


AND DEVILS, 


AT MACAO, 


are the mostnumerous. They appear 
to be imbued with little or no reli- 
gious feelings, laugh at their padres 
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or priests, enter their temples, and 
appear before their deities with the 
greatest indifference. Their sacred 
books consist of a series of moral les- 
sons; and the writings of Confucius, 
their greatest and most celebrated 
philosopher, rank highest among them ; 
Yetimmorality never reached a greater 
height than in China, for revelation has 
never shone upon their soil, nor ap- 
plied its healing virtue there to the 
corruption of nature. 

A visit to one joss-house or temple 
is a visit to all. The interior is hung 
with lanterns, in which the lamps are 
kept burning all the day, and which 
are decorated with tinsel, and painted 
with most gaudy colours; the walls 
glitter with the most glaring hues, ac- 
cording to Chinese notions of taste; 
but, on entering, the coup-7' ail is rather 
agreeable. In the temple near Can- 
ton, called Honan, are three large, 
gilt images of Buddha—the present, 
past, and future. The sacred swine 
kept here—fit emblems of an immoral 
people—are fed until they reach an 
incredible degree of obesity: these 
creatures are never killed, but are al- 
lowed to live the natural term of life, 
and when they die, are buried with the 
greatest solemnity. Their domiciles 
are never cleansed, filth accumulates 
until it reaches their backs, and no 
wallowing swine can be happier than 
these. 

Their deities, like their mandarins, 
have their various grades; and as al- 
dermanic proportions are the acme of 
beauty in man, according to Chinese 
ideas, so is their Joss number one, 
always represented with a pendant 
belly ; his wife and son are usually 
seated behind him, and the son ranks 
number two. But the Chinese deities 
are innumerable. The altars before 
the Josses are decorated according to 
their ranks; upon those before the 
image of Joss number one, in the weal- 
thier temples, are placed massive silver 
candlesticks, the candles in which are 
kept ever burning. Silver vases and 
other ornaments add to the general 
effect, and the whole appearance fear- 
fully corresponds with that of Roman 
Catholic churches. A profusion of 
artificial flowers appear in all direc- 
tions, some of these are formed from 
the wing-feathers of a king-fisher, 
whose plumage is of the most surpass- 
ing brilliancy. Offerings are pre- 
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sented by the people to their gods, of 
fish, fat pork dressed in a variety of 
ways, rice, fruits, tea, and sam-choo— 
a spirit prepared from rice; these 
edible offerings are devoured by the 
priests at the end of the day. Per- 
fumed incense-rods, or joss-sticks, like 
the incense in Romish temples, toge- 
ther with small oil-lamps, shed a per- 
petual light on each altar. With the 
exception of the silver candlesticks, 
similar appendages deck the altars of 
their infernal deities, who are con- 
tinually consulted about the destiny of 
their votaries. Two hollow pieces of 
bamboo, called “ sticks of fate,” are 
always at hand, which instruments 
must be thrown three times to obtain 
an omen, and the decision depends upon 
the manner in which they may twice 
happen to fall. I was amused by the 
information given me by an old priest, 
who said that a favourable augury 
might always be secured by sleight of 
hand, and I made atrial under his direc- 
tion, and found his information to be 
correct. A variety of flags were sus- 
pended round about, and images re- 
posed upon the altar, which the same 
old priest assured me were the votive 
offerings of those whose prayers were 
granted. Such offerings as these pre- 
vailed amongst the ancient Pagans, 
and are perpetuated, with many other 
heathen rites and forms, in Romish 
as well as in Chinese worship; some 
of these usages might have been bor- 
rowed from the Jesuits, who visited 
China nearly three centuries ago ; but 
this is peremptorily and truly denied. 
The Chinese and Romish priests alike 
read their service in a language un- 
known to the people. The Paliis the 
language of Chinese devotion, and I 
have heard that, though written by the 
priests, they understand it not. To 
pursue the similitude, the priests walk 
up and down before the altar, mumble 
the service with great rapidity, use 
many bowings and genuflexions, and 
ring bells at stated intervals. They 
live in the greatest indolence, but whe- 
ther they derive their support from 
taxation or voluntary contribution, I 
was unable to discover; they affect 
a life of celibacy ; but, even amongst 
the Chinese, there is no class more 
immoral. 

The doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls is unequivocally maintained ; 
hence all who now enter into the mar- 
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riage state are held to have been thus 
allied in a former state of existence. 
All their notions concerning a future 
life are obscure ; indeed future rewards 
and punishments, according to their 
theory, will be regulated by the laws 
of the Celestial Empire. They be- 
lieve that, after their departure from 
the flesh, they will stand in need of 
the same goods, accommodations, and 
alliances they here enjoy. According 
to the prevailing superstition, these 
wants may be supplied by burning 
pieces of paper representing money, 
eatables, animals, and even servants, for 
the benefit of the departed, and they 
suppose that these papers, by passing 
through the fire, turn into the reali- 
ties they represent. These puppets of 
coloured paper portray, with great 
fidelity, the various articles and goods 
they would fain convey to their de- 
ceased friends ; but dollars and sycee- 
silver are cut out in tinsel, and the 
viands, which cannot be thus shaped 
out by art, are written on separate 
pieces of coloured paper. 

Connected with this paper supersti- 
tion, are two incidents, of which I 
was an eye-witness. I saw a_ boat- 
woman in Hong-Kong throwing into 
the fire, near a grave, several bits of 
paper, cut into the form of a China- 
woman; she fanned the flame with her 
hat, and uttered the most hideous 
cries: her countenance, notwith- 
standing, presented the appearance of 
the most complete indifference—I 
might almost say vacancy. I watched 
her for a considerable time, during 
which she both fanned the flame, and 
continued her yells with undiminished 
vigour. It was the anniversary of her 
husband's death, and she was burning 
paper wives to propitiate the manes of 
her deceased partner, in order to in- 
duce him to send her another hus- 
band. 

The next incident of this character 
that I witnessed occurred at no great 
distance from Victoria. I was riding, 
accompanied by some friends, when 
we saw a Chinaman and his whole 
family round a long pole, which was 
erected in a pady-field. On the top 
of this pole a cock was tied by the 
leg, beneath which hung the garments 
of an agricultural labourer, having 
the arms and legs of the dress dis- 
tended by pieces of bamboo. At the 
foot of the pole a fire was kindled, 


into which the Chinaman continually 
threw small pieces of paper, and the 
whole family, during the process, 
uttered, in chorus, the most hideous 
noises. One of the party played a 
running accompaniment on a gong, 
while the father of the family, every 
now and then, struck the cock with a 
rod, to keep it fluttering in mid-air. 
This proved to be an incantation and 
vow to their infernal god, Qui; they 
promised to present him with a cock 
and a new suit of clothes on the first 
convenient opportunity, provided he 
secured them a plentiful crop of rice. 

I was fortunate enough to witness 
a religious water procession, which was 
one of their high ceremonies ; one 
Joss going by night to visit the Joss 
of another temple. The boat in which 
he was conveyed was decorated with 
flags, lighted lanterns, and flowers ; 
festoons and fantastic forms of lighted 
lamps ornamented the exterior, and 
twined round the masts. In the cabin 
a variety of eatables, silver candle- 
sticks, and flowers, were placed upon 
a long table, at the head of which the 
idol was seated; on either side were 
priests, habited in yellow silk embroi- 
dered robes. Musicians and singers 
enlivened the party with most inhar- 
monious sounds, This vessel was fol- 
lowed and surrounded by a variety of 
smaller boats, illuminated with co- 
loured lanterns. Upon reaching the 
shore, where the temple of the other 
Joss stood, he was seen seated at the 
door, surrounded by his sacrificial at- 
tendants; the priests of the visitor 
arose, took the viands from the table, 
and carried them to their waiting bre- 
thren, by whom they were graciously 
received, and placed in their own 
temple. After this ceremony, the 
priests of both shrines took up their 
respective idols, and like children 
playing with dolls, caused them to 
salute each other, in a most becoming 
manner. ‘The visitors then retired in 
the same order in which they had 
arrived, the musicians redoubled their 
efforts ; and the compliment of the 
visit was returned the following 
evening. 

The temples are rarely cleansed, 
and the Chinese not being remarkable 
for cleanliness, the accumulation of 
filth and dust can easily be imagined. 
Mendicants are permitted to reside in 
the outer portion of the temples, and 
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are supported by the donations of the 
charitable. 

The sect of the Tu-ki-a-su profess 
to be the followers of Confucius, 
whose writings treat of the customs of 
their ancestors, of social virtues, and 
of government. 

The sect of Ja-on are, on the other 
hand, the followers of La-on-ke-um, 
who is stated to have been a con- 
temporary of Confucius ; his writings 
relate to the same subjects, and the 
professors of this sect are alchymists 
and fortune-tellers, 

There is a settlement of six or 
seven families of Jews in China, which 
was discovered some years ago by the 
missionaries, who stated that they 
have a synagogue, and keep them- 
selves perfectly distinct, intermarrying 
amongst themselves. They observe 
most of the ceremonies of the ancient 
Jews, and are said to have first ap- 
peared in China about 200 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. 

Painful as it was for a Christian to 
witness the procession of Joss, it was 
still more painful to me to behold a 
superstitious procession at Macao, got 
up by those who bear the name of 
Christ. It was the féte of a Roman 
Catholic saint,; who awaited, at the 
church which bore his name, the visit 
of a brother saint, from a neighbour- 
ing church. High mass having been 
performed, and an oration delivered 
in honour of the féted saint, before a 
crowded congregation of the Portu- 
guese inhabitants, and some Chinese 
women, the procession formed in 
the following order :— 

First came, des enfans de chouer, in 
dirty white surplices, chanting, and 
swinging lighted incense-burners ; 
then followed the priests, two and 
two, in their black robes, they also 
chanting ; then appeared the saint, 
borne on the shoulders of four priests. 
The platform upon which he stood 
was very gay, with a profusion of 
gaudy-coloured calico flowers, and 
tinsel leaves ; a white bird stood by his 
side, but whether a stork or swan I 
could not discover, on which his 
right-hand seemed to rest for support. 
The idol was followed by little girls, 
varying from three to five years of 
age, ludicrously dressed, to represent 
angels. These were attired in white 
frocks, over a yellow calico under- 
dress, exceedingly short, in order to 
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show the magnificence of their shoes 
and stockings—and with hoops, which 
made thé width of the little mortals 
double their height. The bottoms of 
their frocks were ornamented with 
flowers and leaves resembling those 
which adorned the graven image, and 
they wore red silk stockings, with 
green clocks, on their little legs, and 
their tiny feet were encased in bright 
blue satin shoes. Some of their heads 
were encircled with wreaths of bright- 
coloured calico flowers; others were 
decorated with towering plumes of 
many-coloured ostrich feathers; and 
last and least of them all, came a little 
mortal, about three years old, with a 
resplendent brazen helmet on‘ her 
head, from the top of which issued a 
snowy plume ; and most ludicrously did 
this minute specimen of humanity 
strut on with conscious pride. The 
hair of these children was dressed in 
the tight round curls of an English 
ecoachman’s bob-wig, and large wings 
of golden tissue waved from their 
shoulders; around their bodies were 
bound broad belts of pink ribbon, with 
streamers reaching to their heels ; and 
the poor little creatures walked with 
evident delight at their unaccustomed 
finery, and overloaded heads. Fol-+ 
lowing the children were many men, 
who were doing penance, dressed as 
devils; they wore hideous masks on 
their faces, horns on their heads, and 
long black serge robes, tied round 
their waists by a thick hempen rope: 
to their feet were attached chains, 
which they dragged after them along 
the ground; their hands were also 
manacled, and they continually clanked 
their chains. These so-called peni- 
tents were continually passing jokes 
with their friends around them, and 
seemed highly amused with their own 
grotesque appearance. ‘The rear was 
brought up by a vast concourse of 
spectators. I felt grieved at this ter- 
rible mockery of religion! this awful 
mummery, performed in the name of 
Christianity, before the eyes of the 
heathen, as it bore far too close an 
analogy to the visit of one heathen 
deity to the temple of another. What 
must be the estimate of Christianity 
in the minds of the Chinese, who 
witness such scenes as these! They 
may well ask where is the differ- 
ence between pagan and papal idol- 
atry? 
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Tue Chinese monarchy being abso- 
lute, without the slightest check, the 
punishments of the empire are most 
cruel, and ill-proportioned to the 
crimes for which they are severally 
inflicted: for the slightest offence, a 
mandarin is degraded, banished, and 
deprived of all property. It fre- 
quently happens that the emperor not 
only visits the sins of the father upon 
his children, but extends his wrath to 
the collateral branches of the family, 
inflicting upon them the same punish- 
ment pronounced upon the offender. 
The abominable system of espionage 
was never carried to a greater extent 
either in France, or Austria, than 
that which is practised in China: the 
smallest expression, which may be 
construed into a reflection upon the 
emperor, is reported to him, and the 
culprit’s punishment is death. The 
emperor, when he condemns an old 
favourite, as a mark of favour, sends 
him a sword, with an intimation that 
he may take away his own life; his 
death is frequently followed by the 
execution of his children, and nearest 
relations. Theft is punished with 
the bastinado, and torture. Man- 
slaughter and homicide are classed 
with murder, and capitally punished : 
this makes the Chinese even hesitate 
to approach a dead body, or give in- 
formation, if they have seen one, lest 
they should be accused of the deed. 
There are various modes of inflicting 
capital punishments: sometimes the 
culprit is beheaded, or strangled by 
the bow-string ; at others, that most 
cruel practice of hewing the liv- 
ing victim to pieces is resorted to. 
The extremities are first severed 
from the trunk, vital parts being 
carefully avoided in order to prolong 
the pain and suffering of the victim. 
Filial disobedience is considered a 
crime next in atrocity to murder, and 
is punished by the bastinado, and 
severe beating with bamboos of various 
sizes) When a man becomes rich, 
and, in his folly, or through parsi- 
mony, neglects to present offerings, 
or, in other words, to bribe the man- 
darin of his district, he is invariably 
accused of some offence, seized, and 
tortured, to extract some of his wealth. 
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The modes of torture are various— 
but those generally adopted are, the 
rack, and gradual roasting before a 
slow fire. Traffic in opium is most 
severely punished; a man detected 
in smoking opium, is put to the tor- 
ture, until he gives up the name of 
the person from whom he bought the 
poison—and each person, through 
whose hands it is traced, is similarly 
dealt with, until the smuggler is dis- 
covered. The offenders are punished, 
by the bastinado, pillory, banishment, 
and forfeiture of property. This 
punishment has often been extended 
to the son and brothers of the smug- 
gler. The reason that punishments 
for smoking and smuggling opium are 
rarely heard of, is owing to the pre- 
sents and bribes which are heaped 
upon the mandarins by those who are 
guilty of practising those offences. A 
mandarin, when he discovers an offen- 
der, is able to carry on a most profit- 
able trade, by holding the accusation 
in terrorem over him, till he has 
squeezed all he can out of him. Bri- 
bery and corruption are carried on to 
an enormous extent throughout the 
whole state, and are in a great mea- 
sure countenanced by the emperor, if 
not the immediate result of his will. 
He remunerates his viceroys, manda- 
rins, and other servants, with salaries 
so absurdly low, as to be quite inade- 
quate to the support of their respective 
stations. There are no judges, pro- 
perly speaking, to administer the laws, 
but each mandarin exercises the office of 
judge over all beneath him, including 
even the mandarins whoare his inferiors 
in rank. Allimportant cases, however, 
are referred to the emperor in person. 

There are considerable differences 
of opinion relative to the popula- 
tion of China, the estimated amount 
varying from three hundred to three 
hundred and _ sixty-five millions — 
while the population of Canton alone 
is computed by some at eighty-four 
—by others, at one million, two 
hundred, and thirty-six thousand. 
When we take into consideration the 
vast multitude who reside upon the 
river of Canton, the numbers who 
reside in each boat, and the dense 
manner in which these boats are con- 
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gregated together, the immense popu- 
lation residing in the streets of the 
city, and its suburbs—one house, 
amongst the lower and poorer classes, 
being often inhabited by three or four 
generations—it is far from incredible 
that the whole population on the river, 
in the city, and without the wall, may 
amount to 1,236,000. All the villages, 
towns, and cities of China, with the 
rivers in their vicinities, are crowded 
apparently to the same extent, and it 
must be remembered that the aquatic 
population possess no habitations upon 
the Jand. When these facts are con- 
sidered in conjunction with the vast 
extent of the empire, whose inhabi- 
tants rarely, if ever, migrate—it 
would, by no means, be astonishing 
to find as the result of an accurate 
census, that its total population even 
exceeded the larger estimate of 
365,000,000. 

The sound of the spoken language 
is exceedingly disagreeable to an un- 
accustomed ear, from the peculiarity 
of its monosyllabic pronunciation, 
which is uttered in a measured tone. 
Although the written language is uni- 
versally understood throughout China, 
yet the spoken language of one pro- 
vince is unintelligible to the inhabi- 
tants of another, and they are con- 
stantly obliged to express their ideas 
by the formation of characters, and 
they may be frequently seen doing so, 
by means of their forefinger, writing 
them, as it were, inthe air. In the 
written language, they say, there are 
80,000 characters or hieroglyphics, 
each of which stand for a word. The 
difficulty, then, of acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of the written language 
must be apparent to all; but it has 
one great and evident advantage, that 
of always remaining the same, as the 
character or symbol will always repre- 
sent the object or thing originally in- 
tended to be represented ; unliable to 
variation, which is not the case in a 
spoken language alphabetically writ- 
ten, which is constantly subject to va- 
riations in the sound or orthography, 
arising from fashion or caprice. The 
Europeans who have studied the Chi- 
nese language usually divide it into 
four distinct dialects—namely, the 
Kou-ou-en, which is not used at pre- 
sent, except by philosophers and sages, 
who are much enamoured of it; Ou- 
en-te-hang, which is used for its sub- 
limity, and adapted to cgmplimentary 
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compositions and high-flown flattery. 
This language, or dialect, is held next 
in estimation by the literati, to the 
Kou-ou-en. The Kou-ha-na, or court- 
language, is that which is invariably 
used by courtiers in all official corres- 
pondence, and by literary characters. 
It is considered to be possessed of a 
greater variety of expressions, whose 
significations slightly differ, and to be 
more adapted for the purposes of ge- 
neral intercourse than any other dia- 
lect. The Hi-an-tang is the Chinese 
patois ; the variations are innumerable, 
each province and district having its 
peculiar patois, used by the lower or- 
ders. The mandarins and wealthy 
persons throughout the empire use 
the Kou-ha-na, or court-language, in 
their intercourse with one another, 
and those only can rise to eminence in 
the state who are proficients in it. 
There are obvious reasons for this: 
all ancient inscriptions, ancient records, 
and the official correspondence of the 
present day are in this language. It 
is presumed to be the original and un- 
altered language of the empire. The 
Hi-an-tang, or patois, can, after all, 
be only considered as various corrup- 
tions of the Kou-ha-na. 

The characteristic good qualities of 
the Chinese are, parental affection, 
filial piety, veneration for learning, 
respect for age, submission to rule, 
hospitality, and industry. There is, 
alas! another side to the picture : they 
are profligate to a frightful extent ; 
chastity is unknown among the lower 
orders of women, and is only pre- 
served amongst the higher, by strict 
seclusion ; they are deficient in probity, 
both in word and deed. Distrusting 
all, they are cunning and jealous be- 
yond measure; servile and abject to 
their superiors, they exhibit tyranny 
and injustice to all below them. Gain 
is the end of a Chinaman’s life, and 
he regards not the means by which he 
attains it. All classes, from the high- 
est to the lowest, are addicted to 
gambling, and fraud is prevalent in 
their very amusements. However, 
there is one trait in a Chinaman’s cha- 
racter, which is worthy of imitation, 
and that is filial piety, which is cer- 
tainly carried to a very great extent, 
and I have known instances where ser- 
vants have hoarded up all their earn- 
ings with scrupulous care, in order to 
contribute to the comfort of their 
aged parents, A son is often permit. 
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ted to suffer punishment for a fa- 
ther, who has infringed the laws of his 
country ; and should the officers of jus- 
tice be unable to find a son who has 
been guilty of any offence or crime, 
they deliberately put the father into 
prison, knowing full well that the de- 
linquent will soon appear to liberate 
his parent. Nothing is so abhorrent 
to all, both high and low, as filial dis- 
obedience, whichlis severely punished 
by law, from policy. The emperor 
calls himself, what he ought to be, 
the father of his people, and wisely 
considers he will not be regarded in 
that light, or treated with becoming 
respect, should his subjects be deficient 
in filial obedience to their natural pa- 
rents. The following are some of the 
moral maxims amongst the Chinese 
upon the subject, extracted from their 
ancient sages, and hung about their 
dwellings, which are worthy of the 
most refined and enlightened nation :— 

** Let a son honour his parents, not 
observing their faults, which he should 
carefully conceal; he may, however, 
remonstrate three times with them re- 
lative to their faults ; should they dis- 
regard him, he must observe towards 
them the same undiminished piety.” 

«A son should never refer to old 
age or infirmities before his parents.” 

«Let every other occupation be 
promptly laid aside to answer a pa- 
rent’s call.” 

* Should his parents be in trouble, 
a son must not visit nor receive his 
friends. Should they be ill, his dress 
and countenance should express his 
sorrow ; he should refrain frcm music, 
and he must particularly resist getting 
into a passion.” 

“To have a proper estimation of 
filial duty, a son should attend to his 
parents when they speak; he should 
see them, though not in their presence.” 

** A son should be careful that his 
father and mother are warm in winter 
and cool in summer. He should visit 
their chamber, night and morning, to 
enquire after them, and see they re- 
quire nothing.” 

“It is not proper that a son should 
sit on the same mat as his father.” 

Would that all the other moral 
lessons inculeated by their ancient 
sages were equally observed with the 
preceding! Were such the case, 
China would be one of the most 
moral nations in the world, instead of 
the most depraved. 
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I mtist not omit to ihéention, that 
the Turks are not greater fatalists 
than the Chinese. I have heard of a 
Chinese merchant at Canton, who was 
smoking his pipe at the time the intel- 
ligence was brought to him, that his 
warehouse, which was filled with the 
most valuable merchandize, was on 
fire, who coolly replied, ‘ Mas-kie,” 
(which is the Anglo - Chinese for 
« Never mind”) and added, “ If it’s to 
burn, it will burn; if not, it will not!” 
he then very quietly continued to 
smoke his pipe. The Chinese are all 
great stoics in their way, and have 
been known to endure the greatest 
bodily suffering and torture, rather 
than surrender their wealth, which 
they have borne without flinching. 
Still, during the late war, there were 
many ifstances where terror so far 
prevailed, that they seem to have been 
actuated to adopt very dissimilar 
courses; for instance, upon entering 
a town, our troops have found written, 
in large characters, in the Chinese 
language, over the doors of many 
houses, “ Take all we have, but spare 
our lives.” In other towns, which 
they found completely deserted, hor- 
rible spectacles awaited them: in 
every house they entered, the wretched 
women were found with their throats 
cut, some cold, and others dying: in 
other places, the wells have been found 
filled with females, and the women 
have been seen in the act of drowning 
themselves and their offspring. Again, 
on entering the residence of a very 
wealthy man, the house was found 
deserted by all but the pruprietor,who 
was discovered, partially consumed, 
seated in his richest robes, and bound 
to his chair, in the midst of his books, 
furniture, and valuables, which were 
piled in heaps around him, and set on 
fire. ‘This again seems to be contrary 
to the character or profession of the 
individual, who proved to be one of 
their greatest philosophers. 

There are three prevailing desires 
implanted in the breast of every China- 
man. First—he anxiously looks for 
male offspring, to perpetuate his name 
and sacrifice to his manes; secondly— 
he labours indefatigably to acquire 
landed property, to enrich his off- 
spring ; and, thirdly, he desires lon- 
gevity, in order that he may live to 
see his children’s children in the en- 
joyment of the wealth he has accu- 
mulated. 
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THE KNIGHTLYE TALE OF SIR GUY OF NORMANDYE, 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM MOTHERWELL, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


My pear Poptar,—Among what an alliterative friend styles “my mani- 
fold manuscripts most mar vellously multiplied,” I have happened on the 
accompany ing poem of Mornerwe t's, which is not included in either the late 
or the former edition of his works. His editor appears ignorant of its existence ; 
and I send it you that you may print it, if you think fit. For its authenticity 
I shall vouch. I am not equally positive that it has never yet seen the light— 
my impression being that it was once given in the columns of a newspaper, or in 
an extinct Paisley magazine. Howev er, I cannot speak confidently. The 
ballad itself is worthy of a better fate than it has met with, and is of the true 
ghostly and ghastly character of the school of Monk Lewis, blended with a 
chivalresque ‘handling quite characteristic of poor } Moruerwet. 


Yours, dear Poplar, very truly, 


A Dreamer. 
North Esk, 21st July, 1848. 


FYTTE THE FIRST. 


Oh, proudly upcurls the wan, wan wave, 
And deadly black grows the sky, 

And the storm comes on, with night anon, 
While there’s no haven nigh ; 

But bend to the oar, brave Roland Bois, 
Steer aright, fair brother mine ; 

As we trim the sail to meet the gale, 

And battle with the brine. 

Oh, breast the proud billows, gallant knights, 
Now breast them in merry mood, 

But a little while, and eftsoon shall smile, 
The paly moon_o’er the flood : 

And by to-morrow’s bright dawn, I guess, 
Our galley shall anchored be 

On that Pagan strand, where we must land, 
To aid with our arms the Christian band 
Beleagured in Tripoli. 

The Soldan shall quail when he sees our bark 
Burst through, like a bird of the air, 

The foamy shroud of the tempest cloud, 

And furl its broad pinions there — 

From steeple and tower, from hall and bower, 
The leagured shall shout amain, 

When afar they desery, ’twixt earth and sky, 
Our friendly banner again. 

Oh, blithely , I weet, shall our long swords greet 
The Paynim’s fierce chivalry ! 

But why droop thy head now, Roland Bois, 
And why gaze thus sadly on me ? 

«‘Oh, Jesu sweet!” sighed then Roland Bois, 
«IT have dreamed a dreary dream ; 

T swevened, last night, that our bark shone bright, 
Under the pale moonbeam. 
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I swevened that we were far, far at sea, 

Nor haven nor land was nigh ; 

And the wind and the wave were hushed as the grave, 
And cloudless o’er us hung the sky. 

"Twas so calm and bright, that each wearied wight, 
At his oar fell fast asleep ; 

While the midnight watch, on the high poop set, 
Thy brother, Sir Guy, did keep. 

At the galley’s prow with a feverish brow, 
Methought, that night I awoke, 

And under the fear of danger near, 

The cold sweat o’er me broke ; 

Twas fearfully still, but soon, loud and shrill, 
The slumbering gale did blow ; 

Like a damned spright in troubled flight 

Then our bark did madly go. 

Each sail was spread, and black overhead 

Now frowned the chequer’d sky ; 

And like monsters vast, the billows past, 

Each shouting its fierce storm-cry. 

Methought, as I gazed on the tumbling waves, 
And looked to the heavens drear, 

There flitted by, to my waking eye, 

A shroud and a scutcheoned bier. 

They passed—and then I heard a loud plunge— 
A sob from the deep, deep sea— 

Like the sound of one who had sunk therein 

In war’s heavy panoply. 

And then the wave came slow-boiling up, 

With a load upon its breast, 

And, brave Sir Fulco, it was topped 

With thine own eagle crest. 

The white wave bore up thy dripping plumes, 
And they were bloody red ; 

Then it bore aloft thy pale, sad brow— 

But thine eyes were fixed and dead. 

I swevened still, and more the wave 

Did chafe and rudely swell, 

Till, midst its throes, thy broad breast rose, 
And there a wound did well. 

And fast and fast thy heart’s blood streamed, 
Till the billows were ruddy grown ; 

And fiercely clenched were thy death-set teeth, 
But thy lips seemed cut in stone. 

The waves went round and round our good bark, 
They were flowing to the brim ; 

And thou wast floating round it, too, 

Upon their bosom dim. 

Jesu! thy mailed right hand arose— 

Tt flittered in the moon— 

And then distraught, thy brother, methought, 
Fell down in a death-like swoon : 

For it pointed to him from the waters dim, 

As it danced to and fro ; 

And then to the wound, and in that stound 

The blood afresh ’gan flow. 

I dreamed that I leaped in the ruddy-edged wave, 
Sir Fulco, for love of thee, 

When a bolt pierced me through, and together we sank 
In the depths of the greedy sea, 

The waves grappled with us, and pressed us down, 
Our galley bore fast away, 
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But there came on the wind a laugh, which I know, 
I shall hear in my dying day.” 

—* Now peace be with thee, brave Roland Bois, 
But thy dreamings be strange and sad, 

For in sooth thou hast swevened the very same dream, 
Which in yesternight’s slumbers J had.” 


FYTTE THE SECOND, 





High feast is held in bower and hall, 
Great gamen and minstrelsie, 

With gay revel and rout, and cheer and shout, 
And bridal festivitie ; 

For the cross-bearing knight, the bold Sir Guy, 
Hath returned from the Holy Land, 

From storm and strife he alone in life 
Remains of Sir Fulco’s band. 

His fame flies before him to sound his deeds— 
The scourge of the Paynim was he, 

For a braver knight never buckled on brand, 
Or sailed on the green salt sea. 

Oh! now he hath come to his Norman plains, 
By the Mass! he singeth with glee, 

For he heirs as his own Sir Fulco’s domains, 
And weds Ermengarde bright of blee. 

To tower and town, to dale and down, 
To forest and frith so fair, 

To the bravest lordships in broad Normandye, 
The gentle Sir Guy is heir. 

Now he sits in his hall with his vassals all, 
And he bids the red wine to flow, 

And he pledges his bride, who blooms by his side 
Like a rose in its summer glow. 

The fairest of dames of Norman blood 
Then pledges the courtly Guy ; 

‘* Now arede me right,” quoth that ladye bright, 
** How thy knightly freres did die— 

In flood or on field, by strength or by guile, 
Did perish that companie, 

Since a bolder band from Christian land 
Never sailed to Galilee ?” 

That baron upsterte, and he spilled the wine 
Which he raised to his lip so pale, 

With a cold thick sweat his dark brow is wet, 
And he shuddered to tell his tale. 

But he smoothed his brow, and bit his lip 
Till the very blood outran— 

‘‘ Now peace to the Dead,” that baron said, 
And thus his dark tale began— 

«Oh, many a mile of land we had sailed, 
And many a league of sea, 

And the wind blew fair, and our galley yare 
Did bound o’er the waters free. 

The shores of Crete were left far behind, 
The wide blue sea was before, 

When a calm did creep, like a deathful sleep, 

The slumbering waters o'er. 
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The calm did creep, like a deathful sleep, 
O’er the ocean’s glassy eye, 

And our galley lay quite motionless, 
Like a cloud in the summer sky. 

It pitched none—oh ! it trembled none 
Upon that tranquillest tide, 

But ite masts stood up, strange fixed things, 
In strange silentness and pride. 

While thus we lay for a long bright day, 
Nor any wind would start, 

"Twas then fierce and bitter thoughts grew up 
Like scorpions in our heart ; 

And many a reckless knight did look 
In the mirrored sea below, 

And cursed the slumbering deep, and cursed 
The wind that would not blow. 

The red sun rushed down, and then a sound 
Came muttering from the west— 

It was the moan of the heavy storm, 
Ere it broke the ocean’s rest. 

Loud shouted then some wild, fearless men— 
* Come on, in the devil’s name !’ 

And, fast and fell, came on the big swell, 
The blast, and the beating rain. 

Each sail was set, and each cord was strained, 
Like wands the tall masts quoke, 

And fast through the darkness, like fiend unblessed, 
Our bark and its wild crew broke. 

‘Ha, ha!’ yelled they, as the maddening spray 
Climbed up to the starless sky, 

‘We have won us a gale of noblest avail !’"— 
‘ God speed us!’ the reckless ery. 

It was fearful to me, as I knelt on my knee, 
To hear the unholy crew 

Shout louder and louder their fierce war-songs, 
As wilder the hurricane blew. 

With penitent face I prayed long for grace 
On my bended knee to heaven ; 

And, ’mid lightning and rain, on that storm-vexed main, 
Of mine own sin was I shriven. 

On, on our ship reeled, and harsher pealed 
The thunder o’er that doomed bark— 

Now sailless and mastless it onward snored, 
And panted through billows dark. 

Each bulwark groaned, each timber creaked, 
The rudder was wrenched away, 

The planks start out, now about and about 
it whirls through the foamy spray. 

Through darkness and foam, and thunder and storm, 
It dashed with desperate glee ; 

And faster and faster on lashed in its might 
The wrath of the howling sea. 

Yes—ever and aye, like some fell beast of prey, 
O’er our deck the huge wave burst, 

Till it bore far away in its savage swoop 
Each knight that had idly cursed. 

They were swept away, I was left to pray— 
To the wreck I madly clung, 

While, ’mid raging waves and thundering winds, 
Their wild, dying accents rung. 

Oh! ‘twas fearful to hear on the ocean drear 
The shout and the curse of the brave, 
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As they bann’d in their ire the smothering surge, 
And fought with the whelming wave! 

I bound me at last to a broken mast, 
And I wrestled hard with death ; 

In the tempest’s blast I drifted fast 
On my drear and shoreless path. 

Dear Jesu! it is a fearful thing 
To float on the wide, waste sea, 

In the depth of the night, when no star sheds its light 
O’er the thick obscurity, 

And to hear around but the hollow sound 
Of the water’s moody glee. 

The storm did die, and oh ! glad was I 
To see the daylight upspring, 

And to feel the branching, dank seaweed 
About my cold limbs cling. 

And then to touch the firm wrinkled sand, 
With my foot so numbed and chill ! 

And to breathe the life-breeze that seaward came 
From meadow and wooded hill. 

"Twas thus I escaped while my brother knights sank 
On that awful and perilous tide, 

To win me rich laurels in eastern lands 
For thee, my bright Norman bride. 

But fill up my cup with the ruddy bright wine, 
Strike up the brave minstrelsie ; 

All sorrow is vain, since it cannot again 

Breathe life in the Dead that be.” 


FYTTE THE THIRD. 


‘¢ It is merry in hall when beards wag all,” 
The ancient carol doth say ; 
And when the can clinks, ’tis then, methinks, 
The minstrels do merriest play. 
And blithely and loudly each glee-man carped, 
In that undertide jolilye— 
For the wine was good, and, by the rood, 
They smacked it right lustilye. 
Night wanes apace, and ‘tis the hour 
Which divideth night from day— 
"Tis the gloomy hour when the Dead have power 
On this earth again to stray— 
It is the hour when in forest brown, 
In glen, or on hillock green, 
The fairy power, in a goodly shower 
Of moonlight, is trooping seen. 
Slow, solemn, and clear, that hour so drear, 
The bell of the castle hath rung, 
With a mournful knell the deep accents fell, 
Of its ponderous iron tongue— 
And suddenly then two stalworth men 
Stood the joyous rout among. 
Two knights they seem, as the taper’s gleam 
Falls broad on their armour dim, 
And the cross of Christ’s on the breast displayed 
Of their surcoats soiled and grim. 
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No glance they threw on the vassal crew, 
No sound from their lips did come, 
But they looked towards Sir Guy on the dais so high, 
All mournful, sad, and dumb. : 
And proudly Sir Guy, on the dais so high, 
Sits lording it over his train ; 
And he carpeth full oft, from his seat aloft, 
Of the perilous wrath of the main ; 
And he carpeth full oft to his beautiful bride 
Of storms and dangers at sea; 
And he mourneth full low, in feigned woe, 
How fearful, how sad they be. 
‘* Would to heaven at this tide,” he whisper’d his bride, 
«That Sir Fulco and Roland were here ; 
They only are wanting to gladden our feast, 
And crown our brave bridal cheer !”” 
‘© Have then thy wish!” said a deep strong voice— 
It rang thro’ the echoing hall 
Like a hollow-toned bell, when it doth knell 
For some passing funeral ;— 
‘* Have then thy wish 1” said a second voice— 
It sounded full sad and low ; 
And the twain knights tall, from the midst of the hall 
To the lofty dais did go. 
To the lofty dais they proudly pace, 
Like knights of high degree, 
And still as the grave waxed the minstrelsie brave 
Of that jubilant companie ;— 
To the lofty dais they proudly pace, 
Through that thickly-peopled hall, 
With a martial stride they onward glide— 
But noiseless their footsteps fall. 
‘*Ho, whence come ye?” said the proud Sir Guy 
To the foremost and tallest guest, 
But horror murmur’d from his pale lips 
When he kith’d that tall knight’s crest : 
He shrunk up in himself, and he groaned aloud— 
He turned his face fast away ;— 
To heaven he would have prayed for grace— 
But he had no power to pray ! 
And yet he hath grasped his biting sword, 
But a cold hand grasps him syne, 
And a withering chill doth his marrow thrill 
As the fingers about him twine. 
Nor flesh, nor skin clad those fingers thin 
Which kept that icy hold, 
And they crush his wrist, as about him twist 
Those fingers damp and cold. 
He felt the breath of the dark knight breathe 
Damp on his lip and brow— 
’T was like the steam of a charnel-pit, 
Where the dead are rotting slow, 
The sea-weeds clung to that tall, dark one, 
It dimmed his armour’s shine ; 
And the salt sea-dew was rusting thro’ 
The links of his mailed gaberdine, 
The dark knight raised his close-barr’d helm— 
Gramercy ! all eyes then saw, 
The ghastly grin of his fast clenched teeth, 
And his wasted and wormed jaw ; 
And the lidless and hollow-arched bone which held 
The big, the glittering eye, 
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That gleamed, with the light of another life, 
Stern and sad on the false Sir Guy. 

The spectre knight grasps the living man’s hand, 
And he shakes it right frank and free, 

Then turning him to the dim knight by his side, 
Thus mournfully speaketh he : 

“‘ Uplift thy right hand now, brave Roland, 
On thy knighthood the sooth declare ; 

Say by whom we were cast on the waters vast— 
Say by whom we murdered were.” 

Then the brave Roland raised his cold right hand ; 
«* Ay, Mary Mother !” said he, 

‘« "Twas the false Sir Guy that took thy life, 
And his crossbow murdered me ; 

Together we sank in the yawning deep— 
Unshriven we passed to our graves— 

And the mass that we heard was the lone sea-bird, 
As it screamed to the chiming waves. 

Three, three long years we have tossed about, 
Alas! we could find no rest— 

For the dagger still rusted in thy heart, 
And the arblast-bolt in my breast ;— 

No, we could not forget this gentle Sir Guy, 
And we would not forgotten be ; 

And lo! we have come to his brave bridal feast— 
Long looked-for guests are we.” 

Then loudly both laughed, as they shook his hand— 
"Twas a wild and a fiendish roar— 

And the false Sir Guy, when that mirth did die, 
By man was seen never more. 
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’ POETRY, AND POETS. 


“ The Poetry of Earth is never dead.” 


Yes! most true, O prophetic John 
Keats, ‘‘ the poetry of Earth is never 
dead.” Whether the: poetry of heaven 
—the true celestial harmony of the 
Muse—has the same eternal vitality in 
this world, is another question, not so 
easily settled, and not quite so certain ; 
but that the poetry of earth, meaning 
by that phrase something very differ. 
ent from what was in thy soul, O short- 
lived Adonais! when thou didst sing 
that sweet sonnet, meaning in fact, 
that imperfect utterance of partially 
inspired, or totally uninspired versifi- 
cation, whid +h, upon the title-pages of 
such countless myriads of never-to-be- 
opened volumes, is called * px etry !"— 
that this poor, mangled metamorpho- 
sis of prose, shorn of its native eléar- 
ness and unambiguity, and confused 
by the jangle of its rhymes, like an 
idiot by the bells of his own foolscap, 
is not dead, nor even sleeping, any 
list of ‘new publications” will sufti- 
ciently prove. 

Poetry! why what do the million 
mocking-birds of song, who chatter 
their imitative jargon from century to 
century, think that poetry is, if they 
fancy that a single human being who 
has ever been enraptured by the true 
melody, can be deceived by their 
‘*inarticulate shrieking,” even for an 
instant? Poetry! the language of 
heaven, of inspiration, of revelation, 
and of love—the language in which 
God speaks to man, and by which man 
speaks to God the otherwise unutter- 
able yearnings of his heart—the one 
universal religion, that has its votaries 
in every clime, as well beneath the 
crescent as the cross—in the east as in 
the west, and whose simple creed—a 
belief in the Beautiful and the True— 
like the creed of adiviner faith, has been 

roclaimed to the world, but by the 
ips of about twelve apostles at various 
times, and in far separated countries, 
since the beginning of the world! Is 
it this, then, so lofty, so elevated, s 
pure, and so seldom heard or seen on 
this earth, that we are to expect when 
opening the pages of some printed 
matter which the author, with a despe- 


rate courage denominates ‘‘ poetry ?” 
Yes! truly we ought to expect it, but 
we do not: disappointment has too 
frequently succeeded to reasonable ex- 
pects ation—disgust has too often re- 
ree antic ipated delight, to allow us 
to indulge the extravagant hopes that 
led us on “ like the bird in the story,” 
from volume to volume, at the begin- 
ning of our reading days. We for. 
merly were inclined to forgive and 
forget a few blemishes andshadows, in 
consequence of the brightness and per- 
fection that we hoped would charac- 
terise the work asa whole. We are 
now satisfied, and rewarded suflicient- 
ly, if, through pages of cloudy obscu- 
rity, one gleam of true intelligence 
breaks forth, and if, amid the mass of 
vanity, egotism, affectation, and silli- 
ness, that generally constitutes the 
bulk of cotemporary “ poetry,” one 
natural sentiment, or one true throb 
of humanity relieves the surrounding 
inanity. 

Our great poet Moore, in a conver- 
sation with Sir Walter Scott, is report- 
ed to have expressed his wonder at the 
considerable amount of really excel- 
lent poetry which was published ano- 
nymously in the magazines, sufficient, 
be believed, to have earned a high re- 
putation for the writers, at any other 
period of English literature. With 
every respect for our illustrious coun- 
tryman, we must express our dissent 
from this opinion. If he himself, and 
the band of great poets who were his 
cotemporaries, had not spoken, and 
given, as it were, the key-note to the 
age, all the little nameless voices that 
joined their shrill treble to the glo- 
rious concert that then was re wishing 
the ears of men, would have been to- 
tally silent. They were but faint 
feeble echoes of great original harmo- 
nies, and would have been, had they 
existed at any earlier period of English 
literature, emasculated Drydens and 
diluted Popes, as they were infinitesi- 
mal atomies of Wordsworth or of 
Byron. 

At the time that Moore expressed 
this opinion, Ireland did not possess 
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any newspaper that deemed it advisa- 
ble to intermingle the amenities of li. 
terature with the almost unavoidable 
rudeness of politics, nor any magazine 
conducted with sufficient spirit, and 
endued with sufficient vitality to attract 
to it whatever resident literary ability 
this country possessed. Within the 
last eight or ten years, however, it has 
come into the possession of both, and, 
whether owing to the novelty, or to the 
want of publishing enterprise in any 
other direction, much poetry has 
been produced really worthy of the 
name, and which, retrospectively at 
least, proves the truth of the observa- 
tions of Moore. This, however, com- 
pared with the immense quantity of 
published and publishing verse, is but 
a small matter, and weighs less than 
its intrinsic weight and value in the 
literature and the language of the 
Empire, in consequence of our local 
and provincial position ; and even at 
the best,’ is not sufficient to atone for 
the almost universal mediocrity of 
English poetry since the death of 
Shelley. 

This contrast or re-action is nothing 
very new in English literature, and is, 
perhaps, not very difficult to be ex- 
plained, if we consider for a moment, 
what the ordinary character of that 
literature has generally been. 

Chaucer has been called the morn- 
ing star of English poetry, and cor- 
rectly, if the figure does not imply that 
he heralded a long, calm, literary day, 
steadily brightening and warming into 
noon, and as steadily deepening again 
into night. Now this is the reverse of 
the fact—in English literature there 
has been no progression, no develop- 
ment, no appearance of inevitable de- 
cay or dissolution. Every great poet 
that has appeared since Chaucer, came 
as suddenly and as unexpectedly into 
the system as the Poet of the Pilgrims 
himself. The glorious constellations 
of Spenser and Shakspeare burst upon 
the upturned eyes of the watchers in 
the age of Elizabeth, with the same 
surprise as that of Chaucer on those 
in the age of Edward III. Nothing 
announced the advent of Milton, of 
Dryden, of Pope, or of that glorious 
galaxy that shone upon the morning 
of this century, with a lustre that has 
not been seen in English literature 
since the days of the dramatists. A 
day, then, glimmering from twilight 
into dawn, brightening into morning, 
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deepening into noon, and darkening 
into night, is not a true illustration of 
English literature ; it might, perhaps, 
be more correctly compared to the 
long, bright night of the poles, where 
magnificent constellations appear and 
disappear at intervals, leaving large, 
dark, starless spaces for a while, soon 
to be filled up by planets equally 
bright, glittering with untransmitted 
and unborrowed lustre, moving in dis- 
tinct orbits, and girdled with satellites, 
to whom they give, and from whom 
they draw reciprocal illumination. 
This being, then, the general charac- 
ter of English poetry—the occasional 
decadence, and almost total disappear- 
ance of poetical genius of a very 
high character for a time, is not to be 
wondered at, and may be accounted 
for in this way : when a great poet (or 
a great circle of poets, having a cer- 
tain homogeneity and connection one 
with the other), lays down his pen, 
and having fulfilled his mission, with- 
draws bodily from the world, he leaves 
such a rich legacy of melody, and 
thought, and imagination behind him, 
as to be quite sufficient to supply the 
wants of the age that immediately suc- 
ceeds. The young awakening spirits 
of the generation that is just emerging 
out of childhood, as he disappears, 
grow into manhood, with the harmony 
of his song ringing in their ears, 
Those of them who, from their natural 
endowments, would be most likely to 
be the foremost lights of an era more 
removed from the influence which a 
greater writer exercises long after his 
death, and which, as it never could 
have been attained without being tho- 
roughly interfused by the character of 
his time, can never be diminished 
until that character becomes obsolete. 
The young spirits, we say, who 
would then be the originators of a new 
school, are precisely those on whom 
the charms of the dead magician have 
the greatest power. Their finer or- 
ganization is worked on by double in- 
fluences—the spirit of the time, as 
well as the genius of the great mas- 
ters, whose songs have been the sub- 
limest expression of that spirit—and 
thus their intellectual life is spent in 
worshipping the vanished divinities, 
rather than in collecting worshippers 
round themselves. In this mannera ge- 
neration passes away—the world and 
the time assume new phases, and then, 
and not till then, returns THE POET, 
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that is, the man most thoroughly per- 
meated by the new spirit, and gifted 
beyond his fellows with the power of 
giving it expression. 

The great spaces, however, which 
lie between one great poetical lumi- 
nary and another, ure not totally void. 
They cannot boast, indeed, of any per- 
fect orb, however minute, moving in 
its brilliant though limited circle ; but 
their utter desolateness is partially re- 
lieved by numerous small bodies, some- 
- like those incomplete fragments 
of planets that lie between Mars and 
Jupiter. As it isin one of those spaces 
that the literary world is at present 
moving, we cannot promise our readers 
any very wonderful discoveries, or any 
very dazzling spectacle, as they look 
through our critical telescope at the 
objects that may rise before them. 
We promise them, however, that we 
shall arrange our glass in such a man- 
ner, that nothing really beautiful or 
interesting in those objects shall be 
wilfully neglected—for there is a 
beauty and an interest in all created 
things—and to discover these, we sin- 
cerely wish that our small critical eye- 
glass had the magnifying powers of 
the leviathan telescope of the Earl of 
Rosse. 

With the exception of Tennyson’s 
(if the remark is not applicable to his 
also), the most successful poetry of 
the last twenty years has been unques- 
tionably that species that sympathised 
most intimately with the social ques- 
tions and difficulties of the age. In 
this department, no man would have 
reached such thorough and complete 
success—indeed, no man Aas attained 
such pre-eminence—as the late Tuo- 
mas Hoop. If he himself had not been 
one of the most conspicuous victims of 
the unhealthy and unhappy social sys- 
tem under which this generation is 
living—if he, with a heart genial and 
overflowing like a hot spring, with a 
fancy teeming with imagery and vi- 
sions of consummate beauty, with an 
ear attuned to sweetest harmony, and 
with a soul filled, like a mountain lake, 
with the deepest and the calmest 
thought, and shadowed by that slight, 
overhanging, melancholy gloom which 
is ever the attendant of genius—if he, 
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we say, possessed of all those rare and 
lofty qualities, had not been compelled 


* To make himself a motley to the view” 


for bread—driven from the divine mis- 
sion which nature had qualified him to 
fill, by the necessities of life—he, in- 
stead of being the jester of his age, 
might have been its best and loftiest 
teacher! As it is, he has left two or 
three texts which the world will not 
easily forget: need we mention one ?— 
the most exquisite and yet most pain- 
ful poem of its kind perhaps in the 
whole range of English poetry—‘‘ The 
Bridge of Sighs.” 

Since the death of Hood, the writer 
who has most successfully dealt with 
social questions, with the struggles and 
difficulties that specially beset life in 
these countries at the present time, 
and with the hopes that are rising, like 
crescent moons, upon the horizon of 
the future, is, unquestionably CHar- 
Les Mackay.* 

Dr. Mackay appears to us to be sin- 
gularly well adapted for the particular 
poetical mission to which he seems to 
consider himself called. His sympa- 
thies are all with the classes to whom 
and for whom he sings ; his prejudices 
are few, and those generally based upon 
some error, so generous as to be almost 
a merit ; his style is simple, clear, and 
unpretending, while there is a popular 
melody in his versification that wins an 
easy way to the ear of “ the million.” 

He does not seek for inspiration, in 
this instance at least, at the ordinary 
sources— 


“ Down by a purling stream's meander ;" 


but amid the tremendous noise and 
uproar of the London streets, as he 
goes wandering (as we ourselves have 
done many a time and oft) from 
‘*Gray’s Inn Porch,” 


“ Through Chancery-lane to Lincoln's Inn, 
To Fleet-street, through the moil and din,” 


There is much in his present volume 
which we like, and a little that we dis- 
like. We like his sympathy with the 
poor and the hardworked, and his 
words of encouragement and of hope 


* «Town Lyrics and other Poems.” By Charles Mackay, LL.D. London; 


Bogue. 1848. 
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to the unfortunate and the oppressed ; 
but we dislike very much the spirit in 
which a few of his pieces are conceived 
and written. We dislike, for instance, 
his ‘‘ Mary and Lady Mary,” as well 
for the injurious tendency and want of 
delicacy of such couplets as this— 


“ Her pulse is calm, milk-white her skin— 
She hath not blood enough to sin,” 


as for its being deliberately written 
down to the level of some of the lowest 
prejudices of those classes whose ha- 
bits of thought, as well as whose mate- 
rial condition, we are perfectly certain 
Dr. Mackay is sincerely anxious to 
elevate and to improve. There are 
two poems, however, which we give 
without curtailment, and which we 
think our readers will join with us in 
admiring :— 


“THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


“ Late or early home returning, 
In the starlight or the rain, 
I beheld that lonely candle 
Shining from his window-pane. 
Ever o'er his tattered curtain, 
Nightly looking, I could scan, 
Aye inditing, 
Writing—writing, 
The pale figure of a man ; 
Still discern behind him fall 
The same shadow on the wall. 


Far beyond the murky midnight, 

By dim burning of my oil, 

Filling aye his rapid leaflets, 

I have watched him at his toil ; 

Watched his broad and seamy fore- 
head, 

Watched his white industrious hand, 

Ever passing 

And repassing ; 

Watched and strove to understand 

What impelled it—gold, or fame— 

Bread, or bubble of a name. 


Oft I’ve asked, debating vainly 
In the silence of my mind, 
What the services he rendered 
To his country or his kind ; 
Whether tones of ancient music, 
Or the sound of modern gong, 
Wisdom holy, 

Humours lowly, 

Sermon, essay, novel, song, 
Or philosophy sublime, 

Filled the measure of his time. 


Of the mighty world of London, 
He was portion unto me, 
Portion of my life’s experience, 
Fused into my memory. 
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Twilight saw him at his folios, 
Morning saw his fingers run, 
Labouring ever, 

Wearying never 

Of the task he had begun; 

Placid and content he seemed, 

Like a man that toiled and dreamed. 


‘* No one sought him, no one knew him, 
Undistinguished was his name; 
Never had his praise been uttered 
By the oracles of fame. 

Scanty fare and decent raiment, 
Humble lodging, and a fire— 
These he sought for, 

These he wrought for, 

And he gained his meek desire ; 
Teaching men by written word— 
Clinging to a hope deferred. 


So he lived. At last I missed him ; 
Still might evening twilight fall, 
But no taper lit his lattice— 
Lay no shadow on his wall. 

In the winter of his seasons, 

In the midnight of his day, 

’Mid his writing, 

And inditing, 

Death had beckoned him away, 
Ere the sentence he had planned 
Found completion at his hand. 


But this man so old and nameless 
Left behind him projects large, 
Schemes of progress undeveloped, 
Worthy of a nation’s charge ; 
Noble fancies uncompleted, 
Germs of beauty immatured, 
Only needing 

Kindly feeding 

To have flourished and endured ; 
Meet reward in golden store 

To have lived for evermore. 


Who shall tell what schemes majestic 
Perish in the active brain ? 

What humanity is robbed of, 
Ne’er to be restored again ? 

What we lose, because we honour 
Overmuch the mighty dead, 

And dispirit 

Living merit 

Heaping scorn upon its head ? 

Or perchance, when kinder grown, 
Leaving it to die—alone? 


The following, though written in 
town, has caught its inspiration from 
the fields. There is nothing to object 
to in it, except, perhaps, the use of 
the verb “ dogs,” in the sixth line of 
the fourth stanza. The idea (which, 
however, is but a mere conceit) could 
not be easily expressed by any other 
word; but it is scarcely good enough 
to excuse the use of one so vulgar and 
unpoetical as this :— 








“MOUNTAIN STREAMS. 





“AN ASPIRATION FROM TOWN, 








BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 





** What time the fern puts forth its rings, 
What time the early throstle sings, 
I love to fly the murky town, 
And tread the moorlands, bare and 

brown ; 

From greenest level of the glens 
To barest summit of the Bens, 
To trace the torrents where they flow, 
Serene or brawling, fierce or slow ; 
To liager pleased, and loiter long, 
A silent listener to their song. 
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Farewell, ye streets! Again I'll sit 
On crags to watch the shadows flit ; 
To list the buzzing of the bee, 

Or branches waving like a sea; 

To hear far off the cuckoo’s note, 
Or lark’s clear carol high afloat, 
And find a joy in every r sound, 

Of air, the water, or the ground ; 
Of fancies full, though fixing nought, 
And thinking—heedless of my thought. 





































































Farewell! and in the teeth of care 

I'll breathe the buxom mountain air, 

Feed vision upon dykes and hues, 

That from the hill-top interfuse, 

White rocks, and lichens born of 
spray, 

Dark heather tufts, and mosses gray, 

Green grass, blue sky, and boulders 
brown, 

With amber waters glistening down, 

And early flowers, blue, white, and 
pink, 

That fringe with beauty all the brink. 







































































“Farewell, ye streets! Beneath an arch 
Of drooping birch or feathery larch, 
Or mountain ash, that o’er it bends, 
I'll watch some streamlet as it wends ; 
Some brook whose tune its course be- 

trays, 
Whose verdure dogs its hidden ways— 
Verdure of trees and bloom of flower 8, 
And music fresher than the showe re, 
Soft-dripping where the tendrils 
twine ; 
And all its beauty shall be mine. 






























































** Ay, mine, to bring me joy and health, 


And endless stores of mental w ealth— 
Wealth ever given to hearts that warm 
To loveliness of sound or form, 

And that can see in Nature’s face 

A hope, a beauty, and a grace— 
That in the city or the woods, 

In thoroughfares or solitudes, 
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Can live their life at Nature’s call, 
Despising nothing, loving all. 


** Sweet streams, that over summits leap, 
Or fair in rock-hewn basins sleep ; 
That foaming burst in bright cascades, 
Or toy with cowslips in the shades ; 
That shout till earth and sky grow 

mute, 
Or tinkle lowly as a lute; 
That sing a song of lusty joy, 
Or murmur like a love-lorn boy ; 
That creep or fall, that flow or ran— 
I doat upon you every one. 


‘¢ For many a day of calm delight, 
And hour of pleasure stol’n from 
night ; 
For morning freshness, joy of noon, 
And beauty rising with the moon ; 
For health, encrimsoner of cheeks, 
And wisdom gained on mountain 
peaks ; 
For inward light from Nature won, 
And visions gilded by the sun ; 
For fancies fair, and waking dreams— 
I love ye all, ye mountain streams.” 


The name of Frances Browy, the 
blind poetess of Donegal, is familiar to 
most of our readers. Her sad priva- 
tion, her talents, and the difficulties 
with which she had, and we believe 
still has, to contend, have awakened 
a good deal of interest in her regard ; 
and many of our friends will be gle id 
to have the opportunity of testifying 
their sympathy for her, by purchasing 
the very neat and elegs ant little volume 
that we have now the pleasure of 
bringing under their notice.* 

Prevented as she is by the calamity 
with which she is afflicted from under- 
taking any of the few occupations 
which, according to the custom of 
these countries, are open to females, 
the gift of song is to her, what it is to 
very few, a blessing as well as an en- 


joyment. If she has been deprived of 


‘* the vision,” she has been gifted with 
the ‘faculty divine ;” and if she has 
lost many enjoyments, she has at least 
one consolation— 


* Ainsi la cigale innocente, 
Sur un arbuste assise, et se console et chante," 


In an age like the present, so pro- 
lific in verse-writers, it is something 
to make one’s-self heard—and this 


By Frances Brown. Edinburgh: Suther- 
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Frances Brown has done. She has 
made for herself an admiring, a sym- 
pathizing, and, we believe, an increas- 
ing audience. 

The following little tale is sweetly 
told :— 


“THE LAST OF THE JAGELLONS. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


“ Sigismund, last of the Jagellons, on the death of 
his father was unanimously elected King of Poland. 
But having previously married a lady of humble 
birth, whom the nobles requested him to divorce, as, 
according to the prejudices of that age, unworthy to 
be a Queen ; Sigismund sternly told them, that either 
his wife should share the crown or he would never 
wear it. The senators, convinced that so true a hus- 
band must make a worthy King, immediately con- 
sented to do her homage as his Queen—and both were 
crowned accordingly, 


***Oh! minstrel, wake thy harp once 
more, 

For winter’s twilight falls— 

And coldly dim it darkens o’er 
My lonely heart and halls: 

But memories of my early home 
Around me gather fast— 

For still with twilight shadows come 
The shadows of the past. 

Then wake thy lyre, my faithful bard, 
And breathe again for me 

The songs that in my land were heard 
While yet that land was free ! 

The lays of old romantic times, 
When hearts and swords were true, 

They will recall the dazzling dreams 
That youth and childhood knew.’ 


‘* T'was thus the noble matron spake 

To one whose tuneful strains 

Could win her exiled spirit back 
To Poland’s pleasant plains ; 

But how did memory’s wizard-wand 
Far distant scenes portray, 

As thus the Minstrel of her land 
Awoke his lyre and lay :— 


*“*The shout hath ceased in Volla’s 


field, 
But still its echoes ring, 


With the last thunderburst that hail’d 


Sarmatia’s chosen king. 

For young Jagellon now ascends 
His fathers’ ancient throne— 

Yet still the chosen monarch stands 
Uncrown’d—but not alone ! 

A lovely form is by his side, 
A hand is clasp’d in his, 


That well might be a monarch’s bride 


Even in an hour like this— 
For never fairer face was seen 
In saint’s or poet’s dreams— 
Nor ever shone a nobler mien 
In Poland’s princely dames. 
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Oh! many a princely dame is there, 
And many a noble knight— 

The flower of Poland’s famed and 

fair— 

The glory of her might. 

But there is pride in every face, 
And wrath in every tone, 

As on that fair young brow, their gaze 
Of gather’d scorn is thrown. 

There came an ancient senator 
With firm and stately tread, 

And to the silent monarch there 
In courtly phrase he said :— 

‘* The love that cannot grace a throne 
A king should cast aside— 

Then let Jagellon reign alone, 
Or choose a royal bride.” 


‘¢ ¢The monarch yet more closely clasp’d 

That small and snowy hand— 

Then like a knightly warrior grasp’d 
His own unrivall’d brand ; 

And from his dark eye flash’d the pride 
Of all his martial line, 

As—“By my father’s sword,” he cried, 
** Such choice shall ne’er be mine : 

My land hath seen her ancient crown 
Bestow’d for many an age— 

While other nations have bow’d down 
To kingly heritage ; 

And now, the crown she freely gave, 
I render back as free— 

For, if unshared by her I love, 
It shines no more for me.” 


‘* * He said—but from the throng arose 

Ere yet his speech was done, 

A wilder, louder cheer than those 
That told of conquest won— 

When far in many a famous field, 
Through long victorious years, 

O’er Tartar bow and Paynim shield 
He led the Polish spears. 

And thus, they said, “the Flower, 

whose worth 

Inspired a soul so great 

With love like this, whate’er her birth, 
Should be a monarch’s mate; 

And as thy tameless heart was found 
To love and honour true— 

Oh, early tried, and far-renown’d, 
Be true to Poland too!” ’ 


‘¢ The minstrel ceased, and with a sigh 
That noble matron said— 
‘ Alas, for Europe’s chivalry— 

How hath its glory fled! 
Perchance in sylvan grove or glen 
Such faithful love is known— 
But when will earth behold again 
Its truth so near a throne ?”’ 


The quiet, gentle pathos of the fol- 
lowing story goes direct to the heart: — 
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“THE PAINTER’S LOVE. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


The summer day had reach’d its calm decline, 
When the young painter’s chosen task was done— 
At a low lattice, wreathed with rose and vine, 
And open to the bright descending sun, 

And ancient Alps, whose everlasting snows 

And forests round that lonely valley rose ;— 

Yet lovely was the brow, and bright the hair 

His pencil pictured—for an Alpine maid, 

In blooming beauty, sat before him there ; 

And well had the young artist’s hand portray’d 
The daughter of the south, whose youthful prime 
Was bright as noontide in her native clime. 
Perchance the maiden dreamt not that amid 

The changeful fortune of his after days, 

That early-treasured image should abide— 

The only landmark left for memory’s gaze. 
Perchance the wanderer deem’d his path too dim 
And cold for such bright eyes to shine on him; 
For silently he went his lonely way— 

And like the currents of far-parted streams, 
Their years flow’d on; but many a night and day 
The same green valley rose upon their dreams— 
To him with her young smile and presence bright— 
To her with the old home-fire’s love and light ;— 
For she, too, wander’d from its pleasant bowers, 
To share a prouder home and nobler name 

In a far land. And on his after hours 

The golden glow of art’s bright honours came ; 
And time roll’d on, but found him still alone, 

And true to the first love his heart had known. 
At length within a proud and pictured hall 

He stood, amid a noble throng, and gazed 

Upon one lovely form, which seemed of all 

Most loved of sages, and by poets praised 

In many a song—but to the painter’s view 

It had a spell of power they never knew; 

For many an eye of light and form of grace 

Had claimed his magic pencil since its skill 

To canvas gave the beauty of that face ; 

But in his memory it was brightest still ;— 

And he had given life’s wealth to meet again 

The sunny smile that shone upon him then. 

There came a noble matron to his side, 

With mourning robes and darkly-flowing veil, 

Yet much of the world’s splendour and its pride 
Around long silver’d hair and visage pale ;— 

But at one glance—though changed and dim, that eye 
Lit up the deserts of his memory. 

It brought before his sight the vale of vines, 

The rose-wreath’d lattice, and the sunset sky, 
Far-gleaming through the old majestic pines 

That clothed the Alpine steeps so gloriously. 

And, oh! was this the face his art portray‘d, 
Long, long ago, beneath their peaceful shade !— 
The star his soul had worshipp d through the past, 
With all the fervour of unutter’d truth— 

His early loved and long’d for—who at last 

Gazed on that glorious shadow of her youth! 

And youth had perish'd from her—but there stay’d 
With it a changeless bloom that could not fade; 
The winters had not breath’d upon its prime— 
For life’s first roses hung around it now, 
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Unblanch’d by all the waves and storms of time 
That swept such beauty from the living brow— 
And withering age, and deeply-cankering care, 
Had left no traces of their footsteps there. 

The loved one and the lover both were changed, 
Far changed in fortune, and perchance in soul ;— 
And they whose footsteps fate so far estranged, 


At length were guided to the same bright goal 
Of early hopes :—but, oh, to be once more 

As they had been in that sweet vale of‘yore! 
They cast uon each other one long look ; 

And hers was sad—it might he with regret 
For all the truv love lost ; but his partook 

Of woe, whose wordless depth was darker yet, 
For life had lost its beacon, and that brow 
Could be no more his star of promise now :— 
And once agair. the artist silently 


Pass’d from ber presence. 


But, from that sad hour, 


As though he fear’d its fading heart and eye, 
Forsook all mortal beauty for the power 


Of deathless art. 


By far and fabled streams 


He sought the sculptured forms of classic dreams, 
And pictured glories of Italian lore, 
But look’d on living beauty never more.” 


We shall conclude our extracts 
from this interesting little volume 
with— 


“THE HOPE OF THE AZTECS. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


* A tradition existed among this ancient people of 
South America, regarding a demigod or superior in- 
telligence of some description, who had formerly 
reigned among them, and at length departed west- 
ward, with the promise of a future return and a more 
brilliant reign ; to which the natives looked forward 
as a.certain millennium. And when the Spanish 
ships first reached their coasts, it is said many of them 
believed it was their returning deity. 


‘“‘ Tt was a glorious dream that hung 

Around that race of old ; 

By kings believed—by poets sung— 
By saint and seer foretold ! 

The sage amid his mystic lore, 
The monarch in his hall, 

And the weary peasant waited for 
That promised hope of all— 

The God, whose presence early blest 

The children of the golden West. 


“His coming brighten’d childhood’s 
hour, 
And crown’d the hope of youth ; 
And manhood trusted in the power 
Of its unquestion’d truth ; 
And eyes, upon whose light had fall’n 
The mists of time and tears, 
At death’s dark portals linger’d on, 
To see those glorious years, 
Which to their life and land should 
bring 
The blossoms of eternal spring. 


** But children grew to toiling men, 
And youth’s bright locks grew gray, 


And from their paths of care and pain 
The aged pass’d away ; 
And many an early shrine grew cold, 
And many a star grew dim, 
And — grew dense, and cities 
old— 
Yet still they look’d for him !— 
But never breeze or billow bore 
That glorious wanderer to their shore. 


‘* At last, when o’er the deep, unfurl’d, 

They saw the first white sail 

That ever sought the Western World, 
Or woo'd the western gale, 

How did the Golden Land rejoice, 
And welcome from the sea, 

With all a nation’s heart and voice, 
Her wandering deity ! 

But knew not that she hail’d with joy 

The Mighty only to destroy. 


Yet who was he that mingled thus 
With all a nation’s dreams— 

And on the monarch’s mem’ry rose, 
And in the poet’s themes ? 

Was it the child of some far land, 
The early-wise and bright, 

Who shed upon that distant strand 
His country’s gathered light ?— 
Or wanderer from some brighter 

sphere, 
Who came, but could not linger 
here? 


Was it some shadow, vainly bright, 
Of hope and mem’ry born— 

Like those that shed a passing light 
Upon the world’s gray morn; 

Whose dreamy presence lingers still 
By old and ruin’d shrines— 

Or flits, where wandering Israel 
For her Messiah pines ?— 
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For ages, as they went and came, 
Have brought no dimness to that 
dream ! 


** And, even amid our fainter faith, 
How long! and oh, how far! 
A thousand weary hearts look forth 
For some unrisen star ! 

But all these vainly yearning dreams 
That haunt our path of gloom, 
May be but voices from the climes 

That lie beyond the tomb— 
Telling of brighter, better things 
Than ever blest our earthly springs !” 


The next volume on our list* is one 
that has interested us very much in 
many respects, and is entitled to 
consideration, as well from the taste 
and intelligence which it displays 
throughout, as from the circumstances 
under which it was written, and the 
class to which the author belongs. 
Mr. Herbison is one of those whom 
it has been the fashion to call ‘* unedu- 
cated poets”—though “ self-educated” 
would perhaps be a more correct ex- 

ression—men who, in their childhood, 
los been deprived of the advantages 
of a school education, and who from 
early boyhood have been compelled 
to maintain themselves by unremitting 
manual labour. ‘‘ At the age of four- 
teen,” he says in his preface, “I was 
harnessed to the loom, and doomed 
for life to be an operative weaver—an 
occupation at which those engaged 
must either toil with incessant drud- 
gery, or starve.” 

Not, however, satisfied with the 
material web on which he was in- 
dustriously and incessantly employed, 
our poet has contrived to weave a 
more lasting and more valuable woof, 
composed of the stuff which dreams 
are made of, embroidered with many 
a flower of fancy, and with the 
fine golden thread of nature running 
through the entire. ‘The loom seems 
to have some particular attraction for 
the muse, as many men, both in the 
North of Ireland and in Scotland, who 
have creditably distinguished them. 
selves by their verses, have been en- 
gaged in the same pursuits as our 
author. We trust we may be enabled 
to return to this subject again, when 
our readers shall hear more of the 


weaver-poets of the North. At pre- 
sent, we recommend this little volume 
to the public, and the author to such 
persons in his own neighbourhood 
(Dunclug, near Ballymena) who may 
have it in their power to assist him in 
his ** way of life.” 

David Herbison, though an Irish 
patriot, up, we are glad to perceive, to 
the exigencies of the time, seems to 
have been influenced much more by 
the Seotch poets than by the Irish, if 
we except, perhaps, Mr. Ferguson. 
Burns, Tannahill, and Mac Neill, seem 
to have been his models, and he has 
not disgraced them. Some of his 
verses are very musical; take this 
stanza, for instance, page 195 :— 


‘* The dew sparkles clear 

O’er the green-spreading bushes ; 
The linnet sings near 

Where the crystal stream gushes ; 
The dove in the grove 

Is caress’d and caressing ; 
Arise now, my love, 

And partake of the blessing.” 


Or the three stanzas, page 198, not- 
withstanding the faulty grammar of 


the concluding couplet of the first 
verse :-— 


**’Tis no the slae-thorn blossom, 

Or the wreath of feathery snaw, 

Can show sae fair a bosom 
As the flow’ret o’ Buckna ; 

Her cheeks outvie the roses, 
That open to the view, 

When o’er their breast reposes 
The silvery drops of dew. 


‘* Her step is light, her eye is bright, 
How meet for lady’s bower— 
I never saw, by day or night, 
Sae beautifu’ a flower; 
Far frae the lofty city 
And the joys that courtiers wear, 
*Tis bliss to meet my Betty, 
Whare there’s nane to see or hear. 


‘** When wandering by the river, 
Yon willow trees amang, 
Enraptur’d wi’ my lover, 
And the little linnet’s sang, 
I'll press her to my bosom, 
Frae sorrow and frae care, 
Nor let my peerless blossom 
Feel the bitter chilling air.” 








* “Midnight Musings; or, Thoughts from the Loom.” By David*Herbison, 
Author of “The Fate of M‘Quillan,” and “O’Neill’s Daughter.” Belfast: J. 
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Some of the convivial or drinking- 
songs are amusing from their naivedé. 
We hope our author was libelling the 
gentle craft, when, speaking of him- 
self and poets in general, he makes the 
following candid confession :— 


‘*When sober we're dry and as stupid 
as asses, 
We meet ne'er a smile from the 
Nymphs of Parnassus,”—p. 170. 


And when again, in the same song, 
page 171, waxing bolder as he goes 
along, he exclaims, with the proud 
independence of an anti-teetotaller— 


‘“*We mind not what statesmen nor 
clergymen tell us, 
Our glasses we'll drink in despite of 
these fellows !” 


his courage is much more to be com- 
mended than his prudence. But we 
will not be captious—we shall merely 
hint to our friend that the glass, worse 
than Goldsmith’s muse, if it do not 
‘find him poor,” will most undoubt- 
edly make him and “ keep him so.” 

We have left ourselves only space to 
give the following ballad, the incident 
of which seems to have been suggested 
by Hector Mac Neill’s “Mary of 
Castle Cary” :— 


**M°WILLIAM. 
“A BALLAD. 


BY DAVID HERBISON. 


* As I rode on by Skerry tap, 
Alang the silver Braid, 
The Sun was rising frae his nap 
In crimson robes array’d ; 
I there o’ertook a lovely maid, 
Fair as the simmer’s morn, 
When dew-drops sparkle on the blade, 
And milk-white is the thorn: 
And while she sang, a’ Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
How sweet the days when o’er 
these braes 
M‘ William courted Jane! 


‘¢ But now afar from me he’s borne, 
And our lov’d trysting tree— 
In grief he'll meet the rosy morn 
Where wild-fish swim the sea ; 
Yet still he'll mind the happy hours 
That he, enraptur’d, stray’d, 
In gathering here the fairest flowers, 
To busk his favourite maid : 
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And still she sang, while Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
How sweet the days when o’er 
these braes 
M‘William courted Jane! 


‘‘ Dear lassie! would you gang wi’ me, 
And leave these hills and vales, 
I'll launch my bonnie boat for thee— 
Unfurl her snowy sails ; 

And when we reach old Rathlin’s Isle, 
Amid my lands sae wide, [smile, 
You'll find brave men and maidens’ 

O’erjoy’d to see my bride: 
But still she sang, while Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
How sweet the days when o’er 
these braes 
M‘ William courted Jane! 


‘* Fair maiden! he has left you now— 
A richer maid he’s wed ; 
I saw him pledge the bridal vow, 
And laid in bridal bed. 
You lie! false coward loun—you lie! 
And, were M‘William here, 
Your blood wad stain the daisied lea, 
Red reeking frae his spear ! 
And then she sang, while Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
How sweet the days when o’er 
these braes 
M‘ William courted Jane! 


‘*T wad be laith, dear lass! to see 
M‘William gain your hand— 
The hame that he has got for thee 
Is like his barren land ; 
There’s nought within its lonely wa’s 
But wears the cypress shade, 
A wintry blast against it blaws 
Would chill my peerless maid. 
But still she sang, while Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
How sweet the days when o’er 
these braes ~ 
M‘William courted Jane! 


‘Come, lass! and see what land is 
mine— 
What flocks are feeding there ; 
I'll mak thee like a lady shine 
In ilka thing that’s fair ; 
In Rathlin’s fertile flowery isle. 
Sae free frae care we'll dwell— 
You'll soon forget M‘William’s guile, 
And this romantic dell: 
But still she sang, while Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
How sweet the days when o’er 
these braes 
M‘William courted Jane ! 
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** Aft hae I dream’d, my lovely maid, 
O’er a’ thy witching charms— 
Aft hae I cross’d the angry Braid, 
To woo thee to my arms; 
O come away! my dappled gray 
Is fleeter than the wind, 
That soon will bear my lassie dear 
Love’s happiest joys to find! 
And still shesang, while Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
How sweet the days when o’er 
these braes 
M‘William courted Jane! 


‘What for your lands and stately 
towers— 

Your grandeur and your gear— 
The beauty of our woodland bowers 
Grow faint when ye draw near ; 

I wouldna leave these hills and vales, 

Wild though they seem to you, 
Nor listen to your guile-fraught tales, 
For a’ that charms the view : 
And still she sang, while Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
How sweet the days when o’er 
these braes 
M‘William courted Jane! 


‘* Far happier hours I here hae seen, 
Beneath our favourite tree, 
Than e’er will meet my eye again, 
While absent he’s frae me. 
Wha — these hills and sparkling 
rus 
That smile sae sweetly now— 
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By them I'll keep my fleecy sheep, 
Nor prove to him untrue: 
And still she sang, while Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
How sweet the days when o’er 
these braes 
M‘ William courted Jane! 


** Nae langer could I be conceal’d 
Frae ane sae true and kind, 
Wha aften had her love reveal’d 
To ease my troubled mind ; 
I press’d her fondly to my breast, 
And swore it o’er and o’er, 
That she this night with me should 
rest, 
Nor e’er meet sorrow more! 
And then she sang, while Claggan 
rang, 
Re-echoing back the strain— 
How sweet the days when o’er 
these braes 
M‘William courted Jane! 


‘*T placed her on my well-tried steed, 
And scour’d o’er hill and lea— 
Blithe as the lambs we left to feed 
Beneath the mother’s e’e ; 
And ere the crimson cloud of eve 
Adorn’d the dewy west, 
Beyond the ever restless wave 
Her sorrows sank to rest ! 
And many sang, while caverns 
rang, 
Enraptur’d o’er the strain— 
Nae fairer maid e’er left the 
Braid, 
Than Skerry’s blue-eyed Jane ! 
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Tue house that had been deserted, as 
I have attempted to describe, did not 
long remain tenantless. The luckless 
fate of the last residents furnished the 
neighbouring gossips with an abundant 
relish, until speculation on the new- 
comers began to erase the memory of 
their predecessors. People heard that 
the former were a newly-married pair ; 
that the gentleman was young and 
rich, the lady young and handsome. 
A few of the servants came before 
their master, and the ladies’-maids 
around lost no time in visiting and 
learning all additional information 
that could be drawn from these very 
facile oracles. The old, confidential 
butler wrapped himself in grave and 
silent importance, but the others de- 
clared that their master was perfect— 
though they were sorry they could not 
like their mistress quite so well. To 
be sure, she was very handsome, had 
a large fortune (they knew the exact 
sum), and was of a high family; but 
they could not admire people that 
were not free and affable—they did 
not like to see old heads on young 
shoulders. 

They came at last, and the neigh- 
bours found they were very like what 
young-married couples of high birth 
and honour often are. The gentle- 
man was a tall, slight, well-made per- 
son, with features that one would look 
at for their comeliness—nothing more. 
The lady was grave, to be sure, but 
it was a gravity that harmonized well 
with her dark loveliness of face and 
her figure of faultless beauty. They 
mingled freely in the festivities that 
graced their arrival, and returned 
them in becoming fashion, yet it was 
thought that the lady’s whole soul 
never appeared given up to the merri- 
ment of the passing hour; and her 
female acquaintance and neighbours 
soon began to descant upon the hei- 
nousness of pride and reserve. Some 
said, perhaps she lived unbappily with 
her husband—that most likely her 
heart had been another's, when the 
tempting bait of rank and fortune 
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proved too strong for her own con- 
stancy, or the forbearance of her 
parents. This surmise, however, had 
no ‘foundation; for if her outward 
lineaments had somewhat of a Spanish 
cast, her heart's love, too, had its own 
sunny glow, and was thrown entirely 
on the man whom she had chosen. 
But the gossips knew nothing of the 
taint of insanity which hung over his 
family—the dark, hereditary cloud, 
which the sun of wealth and rank can- 
not dissipate ; and an infliction which 
had been dwelt upon by the lady’s 
friends, but in vain, when they recom- 
mended her to decline the offer of his 
hand. Neither did they know any- 
thing of a certain passage of hate and 
gloom in the same family history ; and 
perhaps it was thinking too deeply 
upon these that so often filled her eye 
with care and watchfulness. 

After some time, a servant was 
wanted in the household ; and, among 
the applicants for the situation, came 
a man who was unknown to any one 
in the neighbourhood. His testimo- 
nials of capability and worthiness 
were, however, very high, and the 
master of the house engaged him in 
preference to the other persons, many 
of whom had families and connexions 
round him. His wife and confidential 
butler were opposed to his choice. 
The former could assign no cause, 
except an indefinite dislike, and she 
was too strong-minded to persist in an 
opposition that had no better founda- 
tion, But the trusty butler urged 
his more powerfully, though unavail- 
ingly. He said the man was too like 
the Reillys, ever to be employed by 
his master ; he hoped he would turn 
out well, but for his part he could 
never warm to the black eye and thick 
eyebrows. His master only smiled at 
what he called groundless prejudice, 
and declared that even if the man 
were young Reilly himself, he would 
not decline to hire him, to show how 
little he cared for him or his enmity. 
Accordingly, all objection having been 
over-ruled or silenced, the new do- 
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mestic commenced his duties ; and his 
conduct fully satisfied his master that 
his choice had been well made, and 
almost cured the suspicious butler of 
his dislike. A year passed away, 
without much worthy of observation, 
except that the happiness of the owners 
of the fated house seemed to be 
crowned by the birth of a son, Three 
short months after this event, and the 
dreary day of rebellion and anarchy 
came round. Most of the families of 
weight left the country for places of 
greater security, and Mr. Colthurst’s 
friends advised him to do the same; 
but he trusted with unbounded confi- 
dence in the good-will of his servant 
and neighbours, to whom he had ever 
proved himself a kind master and a 
generous friend. His wife added no 
timid solicitings to the advice of his 
well-wishers ; for she saw he con- 
sidered it his duty to remain, and be a 
sort of rallying point to the humble 
supporters of quiet and good order, 
whom narrow circumstances compelled 
to abide, and take their lot of life or 
death, in defence of fireside and family. 
But the heretofore peaceful locality 
was visited by a band of strange men, 
and there was one traitor in the 
house. 

In the strange and sudden terror of 
horrid prognostic, his wife had started 
several times from her sleep on the 
night of his death, and thought she 
never heard the wind moan so sadly 
as it did then. Her husband slept 
soundly, while she got up and looked 
out of the window. The moon was 
up, and her white beams were silver- 
ing the lake at some distance—resting 
on the leafy masses of the dark trees 
that swayed with a rustling noise 
nearer to her, and trembling on the 
waving grass and small movements of 
sleeping nature, like the young smile 
upon the lip and cheek of infaney, 
when the eye of its dreaming inno- 
cence is thronged by the angel figures 
that seldom visit our visions in after 
life. There was abundance of beauty 
in that calm night-scene, to have 
soothed her anxiety, but she thought 
the owl flitted across the window too 
often, with his sad cry and dull 
wing. 

A slight creaking noise fell on her 
watchful ear; she turned, and saw 
that the door of the sleeping-room was 
open, while, with terrible fidelity, the 














moonbeam 
thronging heads in the doorway, and 
glittered on the instruments of death. 
It was enough—his hour was come ; 
and her cry of piercing anguish roused 
him from his mortal slumber, to be 
soon exchanged for the long sleep of a 
bloody grave. He ran with mad 
speed into the closet off his bedroom, 
whither the men of darkness followed 
him, exchanging their stealthy pace 
for the firm, quick step of determined 
murder. The slight fastenings yielded 
to them at once. The false servant 
had taken care to draw the charges 
from his fire-arms; and the first 
assassin that bounded into the narrow 
closet was the same traitor—the man 
whom his master had hired and trusted 
in all the confidence of ignorance. 
Three times did he pass the sword 
through the body of his prostrate 
victim, and at every bloody thrust he 
shouted, “ Think of Edmund Reilly!” 
The weapon was left behind by its 
owner, and no further wrong upon 
the house or its inhabitants, was com- 
mitted by the gang. Any of the three 
deep wounds would have been a death 
in itself, so that there was no quiver- 
ing delay in the separation of soul 
and body; the former was imme- 
diately before the throne of the 
Eternal, while the hot blood from the 
latter was crying out for vengeance. 
And it was not far behind; they were 
met by those who, though too late to 
save their friend, were yet early 
enough to avenge him. Some of the 
murderers were killed on the spot; 
some were reserved for the slower 
punishment of the law ; but there was 
no certainty about the fate of the 
leader in the deed of blood. 

Had the widow been a woman of 
weak mind, or, strong as she was, if 
she had harl no tie to life, she would 
have died in the first flush of delirious 
fever,or might have slowly parted with 
reason, a victim to gloomy sorrow. 
But his child lived, to claim her care. 

he left the house shortly after, in 
the custody of two old servants, and 
went away, no one knew whither; 
but it was believed she would return, 
as she yet retained the property in 
her hands. It was strange enough 
that year after year, as the anniversary 
of her husband’s murder came round, 
she regularly visited the fated house— 
her coming being very secret, and her 
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showed the outline of 
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stay strictly private for about a week. 
At last, after the lapse of several 
years, she came with the intention of 
making a more protracted stay—a 
lonely lady, still clad in the outward 
signs of mourning, that accorded well 
with the pensiveness of her pale fea- 
tures, and the mild dignity of her 
figure and gesture. She looked older 
than she was, except when an occa- 
sional smile hid the traces of years 
and sorrow on her cheek, as the spring 
green on the younger boughs of the 
tall tree, conceal from the observer's 
eye the blighted branches, that speak 
eloquently of age and tempest. Her 

house soon became known as the abode 
of a feeling heart and generous hand ; 
and the children of affliction bent 
their way thither, and seldom left her 
door in the weariness of disappointed 
hope. When the eye saw her, it gave 
witness to her, and when the ear 
heard her, it blessed her; for her 
words and act could minister earthly 
comfort to earthly woe, and also point 
out the joys and hopes of an eternal 
heaven. 

The Spa had lost its fashion, and 
most of the vyotaries of the goddess 
had of course followed their idol 
wherever its priests pitched on new 
temples. Still, there remained some 
families, to whom she had been known 
in her year of happiness ; and the dark 
page in her former history gave her a 
touching interest in the minds of a 
few, and raised no small curiosity in 
those of more—a curiosity which was 
increased by her secluded method of 
life. All that could be learned by 
application to her servants was, that 
her son lived in Germany, but was 
soon expected home; that she herself 
slept in the room, which she occupied 
when she was a wife; and that she 
spent some part of almost every day 
in the closet where her husband had 
been murdered. This latter was a 
point of interest equally to the ser- 
vants’ curiosity, as to that of the 
neighbours ; because to the former it 
was a kind of Bluebeard’s chamber, 
their mistress keeping the key of it 
herself, and never suffering any one to 
cross its mysterious threshold. 

At last her son’s time of foreign 
travel and study drew to an end, and 
it was understood he was to be shortly 
home. He did come; and so far as 
externals went, no one could have 
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raised too high an expectation of him, 
to meet any disappointment ; but his 
cheek was pale from the study of 
books, especially those of gloomy mys- 
ticism, in the perusal of which he 
culpably revelled, to the neglect of 
more healthful pages. It was also 
thinned by a nervous inward-looking 
upon his own spirit; for he belonged 
to that order wherein is invested the 
morbid intensity of feeling, whether it 
be of good or evil. He was of that 
order of men, whose imaginations are 
ever at work with the keen knife of 
self-torment, tracing and exhibiting 
to their own heated perceptions the 
naked anatomy of every mental, every 
bodily nerve, with its thrill of ecstacy 
or jar of agony. He was of those 
into whose minds a single unguarded 
word often sinks, with a stain deep 
enough to poison one of memory’s 
fountains for ever. He was of those 
with whom life never glides smoothly, 
still less stagnates; but where the 
soul’s pulses ever beat with fevered 
haste, and flush with fevered heat. 
He was of that order upon which the 
wise philosopher looks with pity, be- 
cause he has made the theory of genius 
a subject of his study, and knows 
well, both from reading and expe- 
rience, of the sad havoc that idiotey, 
mania, broken hearts, and early deaths 
have made among the ranks of its 
sons. 

But mother and son met with the 
fullest and fondest love; and a hundred 
plans of future happiness were formed 
by the latter in his first sanguine hour. 
He was to go abroad no more; he 
was to marry, too, and forget the 
dreamy speculation in which he had 
indulged too freely, in fulfilling the 
duties of son, husband, and landlord. 
Was his mother to be blamed if, while 
she smiled, she felt some inward sad- 
ness? For nearly thus, not so enthu- 
siastically, had his father spoken— 
nearly thus had his father looked, 
though his features never wore so 
glowing an expression as those of his 
son—such had been the father’s pro- 
mise; but an early grave of blood 
and murder had been the bitter 
fruit. 

The servants rejoiced at their young 
master’s return ; indeed the old butler, 
who had served his grandfather, wept 
for joy when he saw the tall, hand- 
some youth, and, with respectful love, 
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— his long, thin, white hand in 
isown. The sight of this grey man 
with his bald and furrowed head, had 
a terrible interest for the youth, who 
remembered too well the impression 
the story of his father’s death had 
made on him, the last time he heard 
it some few years ago; and it was 
only two nights after his arrival that 
he sought the old butler’s room, be- 
fore he went to rest, and asked him to 
tell the tale again. The man knew, 
and could well describe, the secret 
history of the deadly hereditary en- 
mity, that scorned any expiatory of- 
fering but that of blood. 

« He was walking in the shrubbery 
three days after driving out Edmund 
Reilly,” continued the narrator, “ when 
he saw him leap from behind a tree, 
with a cocked pistol in his hand. Your 
father (the heavens be his bed!) was 
running on beside the old gentleman, 
when Edmund pulled the trigger. 
But he missed his aim ; for the bullet 
went through his hat, without hurting 
ahair of his head. Your grandfather 
caught him, and got the better of him, 
for he was stout, and never saw a day’s 
hardship, like Edmund; and your 
father ran for a couple of rangers, and 
they took him off. He was tried at 
the next assizes, and the old gentle- 
man swore hard against him, for he 
never forgave anything; and he 
brought up your father, and made him 
swear too. They found him guilty 
without leaving the box, and the judge 
refused him a long day; so he sent 
for his son, and made the boy catch 
hold of the iron bedstead he was lying 
on, and swear by it that he’d have 
blood for blood. ‘Think you see 
nothing on the palm of your hand,’ 
says he to the chap, ‘but the rust of 
that bed, till you wash it clean in the 
heart’s-blood of the man that first 
robbed and then hanged your father !’ 
The old gentleman died before any 
harm could happen him, but the oath 
was kept on my innocent master. 
And perhaps, after all, the villain is 
alive still, for he never was hanged or 
shot, that I could hear ; and it would 
be no natural death for him to go in 
his bed like a Christian.” 

The servant saw his tale was eagerly 
listened to, and garrulity ever winds 
itself round attention. He talked of 
his lady’s seclusion every day, for a 
certain time, in the small dressing. 









closet—of the tears that had been 
sometimes seen on her cheek when 
she came out; and the old man’s 
curiosity was interested in the hint he 
gave his young master to look into 
the room. Perhaps, too, his ancient 
family feeling was a little sore, that 
anything should be kept a secret from 
a long-tried servant like himself. The 
midnight hour, the flickering candle, 
the whispered tones of the grey talker, 
the thought that perhaps some young 
arm was even then in the course of 
murderous training, by lessons of hate 
to himself, for the injury committed 
by his ancestors, and the mystery of 
his mother’s closet—all were magnified 
by the youth’s clouded mind, while he 
sat greedily listening, with his face 
buried in his hands; and there ap- 
peared something more than enthu- 
siasm in his large, lustrous eye, as he 
left the servant's room in silence. 

A few days after, his mother was 
slightly ill: he sat beside her bed, and 
as he passed his arm round her neck 
to kiss her, and say good night, his 
fingers came in contact with a key 
under her pillow. He grasped it, drew 
it quietly out, and then sat down for a 
short time near the bed’s head, until 
he saw her sink into a deep sleep. 
Conscience must have spoken against 
the secret and ungenerous movement, 
the gentle breathing of his mother’s 
slumber must have swelled the ac- 
cuser’s tones; but the cravings of a 
diseased mind were too strong for the 
voice of the inward monitor, and he 
cautiously rose, took the candle from 
the table, and approached the fatal 
door. His mother slept on, and stirred 
not; his hand shook, and the damp 
drops of perspiration stood on his fore- 
head as he placed the key in the lock, 
turned it, and entered the room. His 
father’s initials were still plainly legi- 
ble upon a mouldering shirt: his fa- 
ther’s blood cankered on the rusted 
sword which hung near the shirt; 
and the deep, dark-red stain from the 
same blood was on the ground under 
his footstep. 

Shortly after his mother woke, and 
saw the reflection of a candle through 
the open door of her closet, and heard 
the strong, regular tramp of a foot ; 
with the tones of a voice occasionally 
breaking in, sternly and fiercely, on 
the heavy noise. It was no dream ; it 
was her son’s voice. She got up and 
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ran to the door, and saw him in such 
plight, that it were better she had fol- 
lowed his early and guileless coffin to 
the grave, or filled the same narrow 
house herself with her husband, than 
have lived to behold him thus. The 
fiery gleaming of insanity was in his 
eye, the rusted sword in his right hand, 
and its point thrust furiously forward 
at some imaginary foe, whom his wild 
voice taunted and challenged to the 
conflict. The shirt, with its deep, 
brown stains was in his left hand, 
waved occasionally, with an unearthly 


WHEN it was announced, after the de- 
parture of the last family, that the 
great English lord, who was head pro- 
prietor of the house, had set it toa 
new owner, people were inclined to 
wonder how that could be. Of late, 
the peasant would avoid the vicinity 
after nightfall ; and the better classes, 
while they listened with smiles to the 
stories of white ladies and bleeding 
men, allowed that if ghosts were found 
anywhere, Elmwood-house would be a 
very likely locality. The gradually 
increasing desertion of the town and 
its environs, added to the suspicious 
reputation that was settling down on 
the house ; for people had now fewer 
living neighbours on whom to specu- 
late, and the shadowy denizens of 
Elmwood were pressed into the ser- 
vice of gossip for want of more sub- 
stantial food. The grass was begin- 
ning to encfoach more and more on 
the pretty bye-roads, and the reason 
was a good one—namely, that there 
was no quick succession of carriages, 
pedestrians, and equestrians, to keep 
down the livery of dgcay—decay, man 
calls it! but the decay is in his own 
breast, and on his own forehead. Na- 
ture’s heart is ever strong; her brow 
is ever green: while from her rankest 
weed may be extracted something to 
minister ease to one of bodily suffer- 
ing’s many shapes, and hush into quiet 
at least one throb of a fevered bo- 
som. 

The Sunday after the arrival of the 
new tenants, the eyes of many of the 
congregation were turned to the high 
pew in which the owners of the ill- 
fated house always sat, when at divine 
service, to see whom it contained. 
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how], over his head, and then thrust 
forward, banner-like, in time with the 
stamping foot and the plunging sword. 
He was a maniac—he is a maniac still. 
The stern keeper is ever at hand, and 
near him sits untiringly his pale and 
faded mother, watching him, as he 
talks to airy sprites and fancied forms 
—but not to her—and gazing at the 
visions of his erring brain; but never 
casting on her a single glance of mean- 
ing—a single look of love. They were 
the second of the three last tenants. 










There was one gentleman in it. It 
was remarked that he walked to 
church, and that he arrived early— 
that is, before service began; and 
people were disposed to augur favour- 
ably of the person who could dispense 
with the state of a carriage on Sun- 
day, and walk into his aristocratic pew 
with no more appearance of preten- 
sion than was shown by one of them- 
selves, when they sat down on their 
humble benches. Such was the bur- 
then of the whisper offered by the 
poorer men and women to their neigh- 
bours, as they eyed the new-comer. 
His dress agreed well with his de- 
meanour, and was plain in fashion, of 
uniform material, and dark in colour. 
In person he was little above the mid- 
dle height, and his frame was remark- 
ably slight and spare. His age it would 
not be easy to tell; for there are faces 
and figures that baffle calculation on 
this point, and his face and figure were 
of these. His head was small, and 
well-formed, the forehead especially, 
which showed no tendency backward, 
but was bold, massy, anderect. Time 
or thought had been dealing with it 
too, for its upper parts were balder 
than they should have been; while 
from the boundary of the clear, white 
skin above, the rest of his head was 
covered by hair of a greyish tinge and 
silky consistence. If his eyebrows had 
ever been arched in youth, they had 
now lost their bend, and were thick, 
dark, straight, and immovable. The 
eyes beneath seemed to be habitually 
downcast ; but whenever they were 
fixed on those of another, the person 
who encountered the piercing organs, 
felt that the next moment must have 
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seen his own glance sink before their 
keen expression ; if the stranger had 
not chosen to yield the victory, he 
could have gained at his option. Yet 
there was no forced rolling of the eye, 
no furrowing of the black brows ; it 
is too often imbecility that loves this 
tortured twisting of the outward skin, 
as the puny child puts on an ugly 
mask to, try and frighten its playmate. 
With him these were not needed, for 
such an eye as that man owned could 
not rest in a weak socket, nor borrow 
its quiet terror from a feeble heart. 
His cheek was smooth and thin; his 
nose finely curved, and it was easy to 
augur strength of resolution from the 
dry and compressed lip. The mind 
within seemed to have shed a spell of 
repose over the outward semblance ; 
yet on his tutored face were the lines 
of passion and feeling, waiting only 
for the finger of a proper occasion to 
rouse their action—as the harp hangs 
in silence, until the master’s hand 
wakes the music of its strings. 

The church service proceeded 
through, its alternation of psalm, 
prayer, and lesson. Apparently, there 
was no more attentive listener than 
he whom I have attempted to de- 
scribe; and it was subsequently re- 
membered well, that his voice could 
be heard clearly and distinctly praying 
for power to keep the commandment, 
after the minister’s tongue had re- 
peated “ Thou shalt do no murder.” 
In the present depressed time of the 
neighbourhood, the rather novel fea- 
ture of a large silver offering to the 
poor could not escape observation : 
the rarity at once revealed the donor, 
though the money was given noiseless- 
ly, and without show. 

The young clergyman ascended the 
pulpit to address the congregation. 
His white cheek, his tall and rather 
bent frame, with an appearance of ge- 
neral delicacy, forced on the observer 
a suspicion that perhaps the time was 
not very far distant when the young 
man himself would be called to prove 
the truth of the faith he preached, and 
the works he practised. His text was 
the involuntary exclamation of the 
bad but gifted prophet—“ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my 
latter end be like his.” He showed 
that unless “ the man whose eyes were 
opened” had a full perception of eter- 
nity, his words could carry no mean- 
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ing—because fever and consumption 
rack and waste the good man as un- 
sparingly as they do the bad ; and there 
is not a sting less of nature's pain in 
the former’s death-bed than in that of 
the latter. He then dwelt upon the 
self-deception of the human heart, 
which loves to gild its own sin, its 
avarice, its rottenness, by a goodly 
wish, a holy aspiration, And the lines 
of his face trembled with high energy, 
and his full eye brightened with in- 
creasing light, and his pale cheek threw 
out its red flush, while he spoke of 
the latter end of the righteous, of 
death’s blunted sting, and the grave’s 
barren victory ; and if there were any 
among those assembled, who never 
looked beyond the narrow bounds of 
three-score-and-ten years, they could 
not plead in excuse that their minister 
had shown no heartfelt earnestness in 
pointing the way to-an opening heaven 
and an eternal life. It was observed 
that the strange gentleman appeared 
to listen with attention—his arms 
crossed on his breast, and his eyes oc- 
casionally raised from their downcast 
meditation, and fixed on the preacher. 

After the service was concluded, 
the young clergyman and the new- 
comer stood together in the church- 
yard. Massy and rusted iron railings 
surrounded the square resting-places 
of the wealthier part of mortality ; 
upright stones, with their usual in- 
scriptions of age and panegyric, with 
ornaments of carved and kneeling 
saints, pointed out the graves of 
others; misshapen, moss-grown blocks 
lay at the heads of many of the mounds, 
and some were decorated with festoons 
of short white ribbon streamers and 
paper chaplets. The rank grass and 
strong weeds, the few trees of weeping 
ash, a dozen or so of evergreens, 
with the surrounding wall, whose grey 
stones are nearly covered with ivy, 
completed the entire. That church- 
yard presented to me the other day 
the same features, while I stood over 
the graye of the man whose memory 
forms the theme of these pages, as it 
did to his eye when he walked there 
that Sunday a few years ago, full of 
life and strength. And how beauti- 
fully does the house of prayer harmo- 
nize with its burial-ground. Never 
separate them—never sever the temple 
from one of its most consecrating as- 
sociations. It is not on the solemn 
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words spoken by a solemn dignitary ; 
it is not even in holy uses that its claims 
of veneration are altogether founded. 
They have strong roots in the kindred 
frames and hearts that sleep around: 
the same power that gives size to the 
growth of grass and weed, feeds like- 
wise the fibres of the soul’s reverence; 
and he whose creed differs from mine, 
will look with little respect on the 
structure in which I worship, but will 
pause before his rude hand offers an 
insult to the building, in whose shade 
are calmly sleeping the relics of his 
friend, child, or parent. 

“I can read here a strong proof of 
the desertion of your neighbourhood,” 
said the new-comer. ‘“ Your aristo- 
cratic graves appear to be seldom 
opened.” 

« Because,” said the young clergy- 
man, “the rich can take themselves 
and their diseases to foreign climes 
where, if they cannot obtain cures, 
they will find graves; but the poor 
man must die under his native sky, 
and be buried in his native soil.” 

“And as it is possible I may take 
my lot with them, I should like to 
make acquaintance with the burial- 
ground of Elmwood. Will you be 
kind enough to show it to me?” 

The minister pointed to a square 
grass-plot, surrounded, like “many 
others, by an iron railing. 

“« That,” he said, with a slight smile, 
“is the tomb of Elmwood—perhaps 
not one of its most pleasant perqui- 
sites.” 

“So I might have thought yester- 
day,” said Mr. Wharton, the deep 
music of his voice rendered more re- 
markable by the unmoved calmness of 
his manner and gesture ;_* but such a 
sermon as that of your's to-day is not 
calculated to increase our love for the 
good things of this life. It ought to 
teach its hearers to look with more 
complacency on the narrow home here, 
and with more contempt on the tyrant 
death that consigns us to it.” 

«* Pardon me, sir,” said the young 
clergyman. “ I cannot think the word 
contempt expresses the right feeling 
with which death should be encoun- 
tered. I have known philosophers, 
soldiers, and others, who prided them- 
selves on having attained to what they 
called a contempt of death; but by 
some I knew the word was spoken in 
mere thoughtlessness ; while, with two 


or three, every other truth of religion 
was embraced bythe same feeling, and 
shared in the like contempt.” 

‘‘ Why are the old martyrs held up 
to us as noble examples?’’ said the 
stranger, in the calm tone of one who 
wishes less to argue than to draw out 
the opinions of bis acquaintance. 

“ T should bless God if he gave me 
power to imitate them, where imita- 
tion would be proper,” rejoined the 
other; ‘ but I cannot say admiration 
would hold any part of my thoughts of 
that man who offers himself an un- 
sought martyr to death and torture. 
His is an enthusiasm not to be imitated 
by asane man. Had the three Jews 
rushed, of their own accord, into the 
burning, fiery furnace, the Almighty’s 
arm might not have interposedin their 
behalf.” 

‘But I speak of a more passive 
feeling than that,” said the other. 

‘I believe I have not rightly under- 
stood the term in the way you applied 
it,” remarked the clergyman. “ Per- 
haps the use of a word a little too 
strong to my ear, has been near draw- 
ing us into an unprofitable discussion. 
If you mean a resolution of allowing 
no false terror to interfere with the 
discharge of duty; and should we be 
called to the bedside of pestilence, if 
we breathe the tainted air with no 
more cowardly misgiving than we 
would the healthy hill-top (that is, pro- 
vided all right precaution has been 
used) ; and should the fountain of our 
life be poisoned there, and death be 
near, if we can bless Him who has en- 
abled us to do the work appointed, 
and has anchored our hopeful faith 
where nothing can shake it ;—if that 
be the contempt you speak of, I trust 
such would be my own feeling ; but I 
have no sentiment except one for, the 
recklessness of the duellist, the indiffe- 
rence of the careless man of the world, 
or the cowardice of the suicide.” 

‘And the patriot who despises 
death,” said the stranger—“ in which 
class would you place him ?” 

« I know not,” answered the enthu- 
siastic young man. “If I were stand- 
ing now over the the body of him who 
had fallen in defence of his country’s 
freedom and religion, I would not 
presume to note his failings ; I should 
hope for peace on earth to his ashes, 
and mercy in heaven on his soul,” 

** We would agree in everything 






you have said,” rejoined the other, 
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with every appearance of deep but 
suppressed feeling ; and, as he spoke, 
he extended his hand to his companion. 
** Let us be friends, sir.” He then 
added after a pause, “ If not other- 
wise engaged, will you dine with me 
on Thursday? Perhaps I am taxing 
your sufferance a little; for I can 
hold out no prospect of society. My 
own habits are opposed to mingling 
much with society; but, indeed, the 
strongest bar is in the shattered health 
of my poor nephew. A strange ner- 
vous disorder has usurped the place 
of strength in his frame: a casual 
glance makes him tremble; the fixed 
gaze of a stranger almost maddens him. 
Alas! alas! I fear that a mind of strong 
early promise is doomed, by the will of 
Providence, to set under a cloud.” 

« A heavy trial,” said the clergyman. 
* At the worst, heaven seldom sends 
a dispensation without the strength to 
bear it. But, perhaps, your natural 
fears may exaggerate the danger. Of 
course you have had medical advice 
for him.” 

The new-comer paused a moment 
before he answered. It was not ex- 
actly a pause of hesitation, for it was 
not attended with the slightest confu- 
sion; but he seemed to be one of those 
persons who consider their words be- 
fore they utter them— 

« Oh, yes; we are here at present 
by medical advice. It is by medical 
advice he drinks your spa. I give it 
to him myself night and morning since 
we came—|I cannot say with what effect ; 
indeed the time is too short.” 
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« Our medical man is reckoned very 
skilful,” said the young clergyman ; 
and as far as my short residence here 
enables me to speak personally, I can 
add my mite to the good opinion of 
the old inhabitants.” 

«TI have no doubt of it,” interrupted 
the owner of Elmwood, a little hastily, 
«and I should be happy to avail myself 
of his assistance ; but I am in weekly 
communication with our own physi- 
cian in Dublin, and of course it is only 
a sudden emergency that would make 
me require your friend. Should such 
arise, I need hardly say that the good 
opinion you have expressed of him 
will make me more inclined to seek 
his advice. I believe we part here for 
the present.” 

“ Not for a moment yet,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, with a smile; “ I am about 
to make a request. Your glen is a 
favourite walk of mine: but the por- 
ter told me yesterday that your orders 
were strict to allow passage through 
the gate to no one; will you allow me, 
in my own name, to beg occasional 
exemption from that rule ?” 

« Ah !—indeed—I believe I did say 
something of the kind ; but he under- 
stood me too literally when he kept 
you out; I shall tell him so as I pass. 
It is likely you will agree with me 
when you see the reasons I have had 
for preventing every one going in and 
out at their option.” 

The two gentlemen had reached the 
street of the town, and parted with a 
friendly pressure of the hand, oppo- 
site the curate’s humble dwelling. 


CHAPTER VIII.——THE LAST TENANT, CONTINUED. 


Tue young clergyman spoke truth 
when he said the glen of Elmwood 
was a favourite walk. Whenever la- 
borious parochial duty allowed him an 
hour of relaxation, he was generally 
to be seen treading its shaded walk, or 
reclined with a book near the edge of 
its sullen river. His love and enjoy- 
ment of its loneliness and peace, were 
in him feelings all the stronger that 
they knew no morbid tincture. In him 
the perusal of nature was the healthy 
exercise of lawful leisure ; not an in- 
dulgence in dreamy, diseased soli- 
tude, that shrinks fastidiously from 
the crowded room, from the sick bed, 


from all the active duty which the love 
of neighbour imposes. He arrived ra- 
ther early at his host’s gate-house, and 
his steps naturally turned along the 
path I have attempted to describe in a 
former chapter. He continued his 
walk into its more darkly sequestered 
windings, until he reached one part 
where it becomes much narrowed by 
the river on one side, and on the other 
by the tall face of a long rock, from 
the fissures of which sprung the hardy 
shoots of various climbing plants, and 
trickled numerous small rills, show- 
ing in their strong channels like the 
unexpected tear on a hard and sullen 
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cheek. He passed the end of this 
rocky barrier, and when he looked to 
the left, on a gently rising green bank, 
he saw a lad stretched on the ground 
apparently fast asleep. By his side 
reclined a large rough dog, whose 
acute ear at once detected the intru- 
der’s step. He started up with an an- 
gry growl; looked first at the clergy- 
man, and then turned his bold eye on 
his sleeping companion. The deep, 
smothered bark that followed awoke 
the boy, and the curate thought he 
never saw nervous terror so strongly 
pourtrayed as it was in the manner, 
and on the delicate face of the dis- 
turbed slumberer. A rapid crimson 
flush first dyed his cheeks and temples, 
and then as suddenly yielded to an 
ashy paleness. He leaned, probably 
in weakness, over the arm on which 
he had raised himself from the ground, 
and said, in atone loud enough for 
the other (who had drawn quite close 
to him) to hear— 

“T was afraid, sir, it was my uncle, 
Mr. Wharton.” 

The clergyman spoke a few words 
of common-place purport to him, but 
they seemed as much to frighten as to 
re-assure the shattered-looking boy. 
He might have been about thirteen or 
fourteen years old, but his appearance 
had not a single feature of youthful 
vigour. The dark shooting-jacket 
he wore could not hide the lankness 
of his arm, nor the faded flatness of 
his figure. The pallor on his cheek 
had that peculiar and startling charac- 
ter, in which the hue of earth seems 
blended with the white ; as if the ori- 
ginal clay were triumphantly stagna- 
ting the feeble currents of a puny vi- 
tality. His lips were thin and drawn; 
his breath had a heavy odeur, and his 
eyelids a puffed and watery look, with 
a dark transparency that showed the 
blue veins beneath in all their sickly 
windings. His fingers twitched and 
moved with nervous rapidity ; nor did 
they rest until they had clutched the 
rough neck of the dog at his side; as 
if the boy’s heart felt more confidence 
when his hand was laid on the dumb 
animal, than if held in the grasp of his 
fellow-man ; and the brute vindicated 
his confidence, for he turned his face 
full on his sickly master’s, and licked 
his cheek of pallid darkness. The 
clergyman was sure that this could be 
no other than the nephew of whom his 





new acquaintance had spoken the Sun- 
day before, in terms of fear and doubt. 

“‘T am no physician,” he thought ; 
“but I cannot help fearing that Mr. 
Wharton is confounding the nervous- 
ness of a weakly frame with the indica- 
tions of insanity. It would be a dan- 
gerous mistake. Young gentleman,” 
he said aloud, and seated himself on 
the bank beside the boy, “ I owe you 
an apology for disturbing your sleep ; 
but, indeed, it was the dog’s fault 
more than mine, for I would have 
passed on, only for him.” 

“‘T sleep sounder here than I ever 
can do in my bed,” said the lad, with 
a heavy sigh, while his impatient glance 
still rolled from side to side; “and when 
the dog is near me, I am not so much 
alone and miserable. But take care, 
sir; perhaps Mr. Wharton—he likes 
me to call him uncle, but that is a 
name of love—perhaps he may see us, 
and be angry.” 

“Surprised, you mean,” said Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘ But if he should be, we 
could tell him that the dog introduced 
us about half-an-hour before he could, 
and that’s all about it.” 

‘Are you the friend he asked to 
dine here to-day ?” 

“Tam.” 

“Then, sir, say you just met me 
here; but don’t tell him you spoke to 
me—that is, so kindly; oh, don’t tell 
him that.” 

The clergyman looked with great 
pity on the youth, with his clasped 
hands, his beseeching eyes, and every 
other evidence of morbidly excited 
feeling. ‘ My dear boy,” he said, “it 
is not wise or natural at your age to 
be suspicious of your friends, or to be 
so fond of loneliness, as I fear you 
are. You should mix with boys of 
your own years, and do as they do. 
When I was your age, if I was obliged 
to be alone in a place like this, I would 
have brought a fishing-rod with me to 
amuse myself.” 

** Amuse myself!” echoed the pale 
boy —“there’s no more amusement 
for me. I cannot read as I used to 
do; a fish writhing on a hook would 
sicken me; and, besides, I’m afraid to 
go too near the brink of that water, 
the temptation is so strong and sweet. 
I would give all the world to be lying 
quietly at the bottom of it; and often 
I would have thrown myself in, only 
for the sin of it—only for the sin of it.” 
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The clergyman was now more for- 
tified*in his opinion. He could not 
look on these words as any symptoms 
of insanity, but rather as the indica- 
tions of a mental hypochondriacism, 
which erroneous management would 
urge to madness. But what could 
have caused the pitiable infliction? 
He was too generous and noble-minded 
a man to sift his young companion in 
any way that would have had a clan- 
destine look, so he spoke to him the 
words of quiet reproof and encourage- 
ment. 

‘You say well—the sin would be 
very great; and, worse than that, it 
is a sin which gives no time for repent- 
ance ; besides, it is cowardly as well as 
sinful—an act unmanly even to think 
of. The ill-health that God has sent 
you, you must bear with patience ; 
for recollect it cannot last. The time 
is not very far off when you will be 
healthy and strong again; but if not, 
and that you are to die, oh, remember 
that the Christian’s death-bed is the 
happiest one he ever lay on; for when 
he wakes out of it, he is in a better 
and a brighter world, where he is to 
live for ever, and feel no more pain, 
no more sickness, no more sorrow. 
Do you believe this?” 

“T do—I do—quick, quick—tell me 
more ; for whenever | felt any happi- 
ness, he was sure to come and destroy 
~~ 

« Well, let us walk on as we speak ; 
lean on me.” And the two companions 
turned back along the path towards 
the bridge, which was crossed by the 
road leading up towards the house. 
As they sauntered on, te curate talk- 
ed with cheerful, heartfelt solemnity, 
untinctured by cant or dogma- 
tism, and poured into the crushed 
heart of the youth who leaned on his 
arm, those truths that had been his 
own consolation in the day of gloom 
and sickness. He would have pro- 
ceeded further, for he saw his com- 

anion hung greedily on every word; 
but suddenly the boy withdrew his 
arm, and while his face flushed and 
paled alternately, he fixed his eyes on 
the bridge, which was now not far 
distant, with the riveted expression 
of the doomed victim’s on the snake. 
The minister’s glance followed the di- 
rection of the other’s gaze, and he 
saw Mr. Wharton, his acquaintance 
of the preceding Sunday, standing on 


the bridge. He leaned against the 
battlement ; held in one hand the bar- 
rel of a long rifle that was thrown 
over his shoulder, and his face was 
turned towards the approaching pair. 
Mr. Hamilton looked as closely as 
good breeding would allow at his de- 
portment when the parties met; but 
the gaze of anxious pity with which 
he regarded his nephew at once dis- 
armed all suspicion on the part of the 
ingenuous observer —if, indeed, his 
mind had ever harboured any. Then, 
so well was this kindliness of expres- 
sion blended with the outward show of 
a welcome reception to his guest, that 
it had been impossible for a mere ac- 
quaintance to recognize in the man’s 
bearing any other than that of the 
accomplished gentleman and warm- 
hearted, considerate relative. The 
curate made some ordinary remark on 
the length and formidable appearance 
of the gun which his host carried on 
his shoulder. 

“Yes,” said the other, carelessly ; 
“TI only want something of the kind 
to fit me for the discharge of the duty 
of gamekeeper, as well as guardian, to 
my friend here ; and when my latter 
occupation is gone, perhaps he will 
give a suit of green livery, a gun, and 
a yearly salary, to mind his game for 
him. When I was a younger man, I 
was a practised shot, and reckoned 
rather a good one. You see that wa- 
ter-hen ?” 

He pointed to the bird, which was 
sitting, confident in its distance, on the 
brink of one of the green islands that 
studded the watery expanse, which 
was formed by the course of the river 
having been impeded and swollen by a 
huge artificial dam thrown up for that 
purpose. He raised the heavy gun 
to his shoulder, and its long barrel 
rested immovably in the support of his 
slight but muscular arms, as his eye 
traversed it towards the object of his 
aim. He pulled the trigger, and the 
bird dropped from its seat, flapped its 
wings with a dying effort or two on 
the surface of the river, and then 
floated towards the waterfall. 

* Do not forget my qualifications as 
gamekeeper, when you become master 
of your own property, Henry,” said 
Mr. Wharton, as he turned, with a 
slight smile, to the pale boy, who had 
drawn quite close to the clergyman, 
and seized hold of his arm, terrified 
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either by the report of the gun, or by 
the fatal proof of the marksman’s skill. 
“ And now, my dear boy,” continued 
his uncle, the very trifling bitterness 
in the tone of his first remark soften- 
ing away into an expression of sur- 
passing kindness, “will you go home 
through the shrubbery, while we take 
the road. Ihave something particular 
to say to our friend Mr. Hamilton.” 

The boy made no remark, but, fol- 
lowed by his dog, meekly turned along 
a winding path that led to the house, 
through the brushwood, evergreens, 
and trees, which thickly skirted the 
right border of the high lake. As 
soon as he had disappeared, Mr. 
Wharton placed his arm in the cu- 
rate’s, and in this friendly guise the 
parties walked along the carriage road. 

“ Well,” said the former, “ you 
have spoken to him. Is it not pitia- 
ble? Though a mere acquaintance, 
you must have been much grieved. 
Poor fellow! I wish he could have 
heard your last Sunday’s sermon ; for 
life and he are united by a much frailer 
thread than I thought at first. I have 
sent him along a different path from 
ours, in order to give you an opportu- 
nity of reading this letter.” 

As he spoke, he took the folded 
sheet from his pocket, and handed it 
to his companion, and continued— 

* You may read it all—nothing very 
private init. From our medical man 
in Dublin.” 

Accordingly, the clergyman opened 
the letter, and began to read its con- 
tents in silence. The first part was a 
mere interchange of epistolary compli- 
ment, and had no interest for Mr. Ha- 
milton, who passed on to the next and 
longest paragraph. 

‘It grieves me much,” pursued the 
writer, “that I am obliged fo give an 
unfavourable account to your anxious 
inquiries, knowing, as I do, the pain 
my opinion must inflict ; but it Is a 
duty of our profession to prevent a fatal 
blow falling in the very midst of hope 
and confidence. I am convinced your 
nephéw labours under a diseased heart, 
and should not be surprised to hear 
that its termination was a death start- 
lingly sudden. If I could hold out any 
expectation of a cure, you are aware 
my task would be much more agree- 
able to my feelings than the present ; 
but I know you too well to suppose 
you would consider the deceptive con- 
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solation of unfounded hope anything 
but cruelty.” 

The writer proceeded at length to 
give the reasons for his unfavourable 
opinion, in words divested of medical 
technicality, but apparently inspired by 
the deepest knowledge of his profes- 
sion, and he concluded his letter with 
a name that was well known as be- 
longing to one of the first in his ho- 
nourable calling. The clergyman then 
folded the paper, and returned it to its 
owner. ‘The latter was the first to 
break the silence. 

** Perhaps it is better that it should 
be so,” he said. ‘ Better for one so 
guileless as he is, to die suddenly, than 
to drag on a pitiful existence, clouded 
by insanity, or made miserable by in- 
creasing ill-health.” 

Mr. Hamilton was inclined to won- 
der when he heard his companion giv- 
ing plain prominence to the probability 
of an infliction which most persons like 
to keep in the background, when it 
threatens a member of their own fa- 
mily, and he could only account for 
this singularity by supposing that his 
new acquaintance was one of those who 
can despise the little spirit of rebellion 
which calls any of the Almighty’s 
judgments disgraceful. 

‘«* My own opinion is,” said the cu- 
rate, “that your nephew may escape 
all the alternatives you have mentioned. 
His nerves are shaken to a degree that 
I never saw before, and we all know 
how the highest authorities in medi- 
cine may be at times mistaken, in pro- 
nouncing on the symptoms of those 
maladies. I speak from experience, 
for Ihave seen the truth of the remark 
in a member of my own family.” 

He then told the other of the danger 
of allowing the boy to be alone, and of 
the advantage of cheerful society and 
amusement. In fine, the conversation 
excited by this subject only concluded 
when they arrived ‘at the hall-door of 
Elmwood house, and, as they entered, 
Mr. Wharton spoke in a tone of much 
earnestness. 

“T am grateful to you, my dear sir. 
You have given me more reason to 
hope than I have known for some time 
back. I shall act on your advice—I 
shall put your plan into immediate 
operation—and perhaps you will not 
refuse me the benefit of a prayer for 
its success.” 

Well, the dinner passed, and the 
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evening passed rapidly, too, for Mr. 
Hamilton, as he walked homeward, 
thought he had never been in the com- 
pany of a man gifted with more varied 
knowledge, and more brilliant powers 
of expression than his host. His re- 
marks on men and manners, drawn as 
they were from extensive reading and 
observant travel, flowed with a happy 
pointedness and truth, which proved 
that his habits had not always been of 
the retired character he represented 
them at present ; for it was plain his 
knowledge of human nature had been 
gleaned in a richer field than the soli- 
tary study, though neither was the 
produce of the latter wanting to his 
mental store. But a more touching 
interest connected to the curate’s mind 
the pale boy who sat by his side all the 
evening. While his uncle’s tongue 
ran eloquently from subject to subject, 
his was silent ; but his eyes were fixed 
in a longing gaze of love on the cler- 
gyman’s, and when the latter rose to 
go away, the poor boy’s sigh was plainly 
audible, and he clung close to the 
guest's side until he reached the hall- 
door, when he whispered, * You will 
soon come again,” and they parted. 

A few days after Mr. Hamilton called 
at the house, but was told that the un- 
cle and nephew had gone to a shooting 
lodge some few miles off among the 
mountains, where they purposed stay- 
ing for a week. Two days after the 
week had passed, the curate heard at 
the gate-house, as he went by, that his 
friends had returned. The evening in 
question he dined at home, and had 
not long opened his books of solitary 
study, when he was disturbed by a call 
to visit a sick woman at a remote part 
of the parish. With him duty of this 
kind occupied along time, so that when 
he reached his lodgings again, it was 
very late, or rather very early on the 
following morning. He was in the act 
of preparation for rest, when he was 
startled by a loud knock at the outside 
door, that immediately followed the 
brattling noise of a horse pulled sud- 
denly up when at his utmost speed. 
The knocking was repeated before the 
door was opened, when the clergyman 
heard his own name spoken in a voice 
with the tones of which he was not fa- 
miliar. He concluded at once that it 
was a messenger from the sick woman, 
come to summon him again to her 
death-bed ; so he went out into the 
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hall where the person was standing. 
There was aman there, muffled to the 
eyes in a large outside-coat, and as soon 
as he saw Mr. Hamilton, he hurriedly 
begged to speak a few words to him. 
The latter put on his dressing-wrap- 
per, and called the man into the small 
apartment that served the purposes of 
sitting-room and study. Here, the 
untimely visitor looked carefully and 
suspiciously at the door, to see if it was 
fastened ; then, flinging back the high 
collar of his coat, asked the clergy- 
man did he know him. Hamilton soon 
recognized the upper confidential ser- 
vant whom he had seen at Elmwood 
House about a fortnight before, on the 
day he dined there. He asked the man 
if it was not so, and then, in some sur- 
prise, inquired the purport of his ques- 
tion and visit. 

* Because, sir, if you know me, 
you'll not think I'm come here to make 
a fool of you; and perhaps you'll for- 
give me for asking you to let me sleep 
here. I daren’t go back to Elmwood 
to-night—Ae would murder me.” 

There was a strange incoherency 
about the man, that made the other at 
first suspect he was not sober, and that 
he feared his stern master would make 
him feel the consequences of some 
drunken frolic. This surmise he ex- 
pressed pretty plainly to its object. 

« If I’m drunk, sir,” said the man, 
* it’s with fear—it’s with fear. Don’t 
you remember the boy that sat next 
you at Elmwood, and never took his 
eyes out of you—for he loved you 
—well.” He looked again at the 
door, and sunk his voice to a hissing 
whisper — He’s dead!—he’s mur- 
dered |” 

“ Dead!—murdered!” echoed the 


clergyman, in the sametone. ‘ Mur- 
dered! what do you mean ?” 
«Just what I say, sir. His white 


face is opposite to me, no matter what 
side I turn to; and I think the horse 
saw it, too, for he started and stum- 
bled more than I ever knew him in my 
life before. I was with the coroner, 
and he'll be up in the morning. I don’t 
care ; he may murder me, and he will, 
too, for he’s an awful man; but I’d 
rather die a hundred deaths than have 
that white, cold face staring at me, and 
I doing nothing to get right for it. 
There’s a small room on the lobby, 
next the one where the poor child 
slept, and I settled to lie in it last 
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night, for I gave up my own bed toa 
friend of one of the servants that came 
in, unknown to the master ; though it’s 
seldom anything happens that he doesn’t 
know of it. But I got the key of this 
small room, where I knew there was a 
sofa, and I stole down to sleep on it, 
and I took no candle with me. There's 
only a slight lath wall between it and 
the young master’s room, and, when I 
Jay down, I could hear him groaning. 
God knows I pitied him ; and I believe 
it was to tell him so that made me tear 
a hole in the paper between two of the 
laths. But I had only just done it, 
when his door opens, and the uncle 
comes in, with a candle in one hand, 
and asmall white cup in the other. If 
I was to live for a hundred years, I'll 
never forget his face—his eye was hell 
itself—his cheeks were white—his teeth 
set—and he walked light on the floor ; 
but the candle and the cup didn’t 
shake in his hand, and he went as 
steady to the bed as if he was only go- 
ing to say good night. ‘ You're in 
pain,’ he says to the poor boy, in a 
whisper. ‘I am,’ says the child, ‘I'm 
often in pain after the medicines you 
give me; but perhaps it’s good for me.’ 
‘ Well, I'm now come to give you a 
physic that will ease your pain—come, 
take it.” He did take it, and drank it 
off without another word—for no one 
ever dared to contradict him—and then 
he fell back on his pillow with a great 
sigh. I'd have roared out when I saw 
what the man was about, if he had 
shook ever so little; but he was so 
cool and dreadful I was afraid of him 
—so I couldn’t stir; but I saw his 
eyes shut, and I'd have thought he was 
asleep, only his breast didn’t move— 
and there was no mistaking his white 
cheeks. The uncle stopped to look at 
him, and then he drew the curtain, 
blew out his candle, and went away. 


Go up to-morrow morning early, sir, 
and if you find him alive, I'll never 
trust a white cheek and astiff chest 
again.” 

The man ceased his dreadful tale— 
his damp brow and terrified eye bear- 
ing ample testimony to his strong con- 
viction of its truth; yet the clergy- 
man, though staggered for a moment, 
saw good reason for doubting the oc- 
currence, of the fatal termination of 
which his informant was so certain. 
He considered it very likely that the 
administration of a simple sedative had 
caused all this horrible story; for he 
knew how persons in his visitor’s rank 
of life love to invest things in peculiar 
mystery—and also, how little liking 
they have for characters such as that of 
Mr. Wharton, the high and stern at- 
tributes of which are more calculated 
to command respect and dread, than to 
gain affection. However, he resolved 
to go early next morning to Elmwood, 
and anticipate, if possible, the coro- 
ner’s visit, thereby preventing the oc- 
currence of a scene which would be 
painfully ridiculous to all parties con- 
cerned, if the matter should turn out 
as he suspected it would. 

To persuade the servant to return 
home, he saw would be unavailing, and 
he was unwilling to send him out into 
any other house in the town, perhaps 
to spread reports of a murder that 
most probably had its only existence 
in his own heated imagination. All 
the man required was, leave to tie his 
horse in the stable, and to seat himself 
in the arm-chair for the rest of the 
night, with the use of a lamp; for he 
declared he would not remain in the 
dark. The good curate, having grant- 
ed his visitor’s request, and made him 
as comfortable as he could, betook 
himself to his own bed, but not to 
sound or protracted sleep. 


CHAPTER IX.—-THE LAST TENANT, CONCLUDED. 


Mr. Hamitton’s step was faltering 
and uncertain, as he walked towards 
Elmwood the next morning. If the 
horrible tale were true, his task 
would then become a most painful 
one, while, if the man were mistaken, 
and that the coroner should arrive 
unnecessarily, and his coming be noised 
through the neighbourhood, an unplea- 
sant commotion must be excited, in 


which he felt he himself would be min- 
gled in a disagreeable manner. How- 
ever, he went forward, trusting, as 
men often do when similarly situated, 
to circumstances, and entered the gate 
which I have so frequently mentioned. 
He met no one, and walked on to the 
high ground beyond the bridge, before 
he heard the first sound of life, which 
was a dull, crashing, heavy blow, 
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strongly and rapidly repeated. It was 
occasioned by a man cutting down 
a tree; and, upon looking closely, the 
curate at once recognised Mr. Whar- 
ton, though his back was turned to- 
wards him ashe approached. He was 
alone ; the spades and pickaxes which 
lay round about, proved that labour- 
ers had been there, and it was likely, 
on their return from the morning meal, 
that they would find one part of their 
work, at least, well advanced. His blows 
fell on the trunk of the devoted tree 
with as strong and trenchant an energy 
asthough they had been dealt by the arm 
of a giant, and every starting muscle 
of his slight frame seemed to lend its 
aid to their crashing fierceness. The 
splinters flew round far and wide, and 
at every tremendous blow the tree it- 
self quivered upwards to its highest 
branches. Mr. Hamilton stopped to 
see if he would pause and look round; 
but no—crash, crash went the axe, 
without the slightest appearance of 
flagging in its fearful action. The cu- 
rate then approached, and Mr. Whar- 
ton having turned to bear uponanother 
part of the trunk, they stood face to 
face. The latter gazed fixedly for a 
moment at the cause of his interrup- 
tion, then sunk the head of the hatchet 
to the ground, and extended his hand 
in silence. Though his exercise had 
been of so strong and heating a cha- 
racter, there was no flush on his cheeks, 
which, on the contrary, seemed very 
pallid ; and indeed the only appearance 
of the exertion he had been using was 
the sweat on his forehead, which he 
wiped off with his hand, and then 
flung the axe away with a sudden and 
impetuous movement. He was the 
first to break the silence that still hung 
over the meeting, by saying— 

“ Weare both early risers.” 

‘So it would appear,” rejoined the 
curate ; “‘ but your morning has been 
more profitable than mine. I have 
done nothing entitling me to claim my 
breakfast,” he added, with a slight 
smile. 

“You have come to breakfast with 
me, then,” said Mr. Wharton, after a 
pause. “ Well, I’m glad of it. I’m 
generally late, for they who have the 
care of invalids cannot chuse their own 
hours. Besides, we are somewhat in 
confusion at the house. The butler 
disappeared last night, no one knows 
whither ; not that a trifle of that kind 
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flurries me at all, but I like a well-re- 
gulated household. However, come 
along.” 

Hamilton could not forbear remark- 
ing that these few sentences were ut- 
tered in a manner very unlike the 
speaker’s usual calm and collected de- 
livery—but perhaps there had been 
enough in his exciting exercise to ac- 
count for his hurried words ; and they 
walked on together. 

“ Strange !” pursued Wharton ; 
‘“‘what could have become of the 
man? I was told more than once he 
was a person of bad character. He 
got out last night through a window ; 
I suppose on some drunken frolic. 
But he shall smart for it.” 

There was nothing more spoken by 
either party, until they reached the 
hall-door of the house. 

«Has that man made his appearance 
yet?” was the question put, rather 
sternly, by his master, to the servant 
who opened it. The answer was in 
the negative. The other made no 
remark whatever, but a drop of blood 
actually started to his lips, as he cour- 
teously extended his hand towards the 
parlour doorway, as an invitation to 
his guest to enter. The room was 
empty. 

‘Ha! he has not come down yet,” 
said Wharton. I suspect remaining 
too long a-bed in the morning would 
be interdicted by your regimen. I 
must go and hurry him—or, stay, I'll 
send to do so.” He rang the bell, 
and desired the servant who answered 
it to tell his young master that break- 
fast waited. As he spoke the words, 
Hamilton looked at him, but his man- 
ner was as composed as that of any 
man could be while giving an unim- 
portant order, which fortified his own 
supposition, that his nightly visitor 
had misconceived what he saw. Yet 
his heart throbbed more quickly when 
he heard the servant’s returning steps 
sound rapidly on the stair; and its 
rushing circulation almost choked him, 
when he saw the horrid truth written 
on the quivering lip and staring eye 
of the frightened man, who pushed 
the door open, and held it in his hand, 
while his gaze was riveted on his 
master’s face. 

** What is the matter, fool?” said 
the latter; “speak out. Why do 
you stare at me as if I were a ghost ?” 
And at the same time he rose impa- 
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tiently from his seat, and approached 
the horror-stricken servant. 

“ He’s dead—he’s dead—he’s dead!” 
shrieked the man. 

** My God! then the letter spoke 
truth after all,” said the uncle, and he 
rushed out. Mr. Hamilton did not 
pause a moment, but followed him, 
and together they reached the hapless 
boy’s sleeping-room. 

It was true enough—he was dead ; 
but the parting of soul and body 
seemed to have been gentle in the 
extreme. His attitude was so still 
and natural, the long dark hair con- 
trasting with the white pillow and 
whiter cheek. His eyes were closed 
so quietly, and the last faint smile of 
the departing spirit played so life-like 
about his lips, that one might well 
doubt, at first sight, whether it were 
death or trance that had sealed his 
placid eyelids. But the arms were 
cold and stiff, the heart was at rest, 
and there was no breath in the motion- 
less nostrils. The curtain was up on 
the side of the bed next the wall, and 
there the curate saw at once a confir- 
mation of his informant’s story—a rent 
in the paper, by which the Almighty 
had directed the eye of a witness to 
the deed of darkness. Wharton saw 
it too—nay, his gaze was fixed on it 
instead of his nephew's corpse; and 
he went round to that side of the bed, 
so as to place himself between the 
rent and the view of his companion. 
He then raised his head, and from 
opposite sides of the death-bed, his 
eyes and the curate’s encountered; 
and the latter declared that though 
his heart was as strong as innocence 
could make it, it actually quailed be- 
fore the terrible expression of the 
other’s face—it was the glare of the 
savage tiger at bay, with the deep 
wound rankling in his side, and death 
and enemies around him. 

It would be well to send for the 
surgeon at once,” said the clergy- 
man, 

“ What for? What could he do? 
Is he not dead?” asked Wharton; 
each question repeated in a tone of 
voice low and startling. At that mo- 
ment a double knock was heard at 
the hall-door, and Mr. Hamilton 
could not forbear glancing to see its 
effect on the bearing of the person 
opposite to him. His jaw drooped 
slightly for a moment; but then, the 
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gradually rising colour, the lips firmly 
closed, and the more collected eye, 
showed that the man’s energies were 
throwing off their first spell of dread 
and suspicion, and were preparing 
themselves for the certain struggle 
that impended. Then there was a 
timid blow upon the chamber door, 
which was pushed half open, but the 
person seemed afraid to enter. 

** Come in, and give your message,” 
said Wharton, in his usual calm, 
authoritative tone of voice. The 
servant at the door still hesitated, 
which lashed the other into sudden 
fury. He strode to the door, flung 
it open, and, with a wave of his hand, 
commanded the man to comein. He 
did so, and shrunk towards the win- 
dow, cowering before the fierce eye 
and swelling frame of his master. 

“Out with what you have to say, 
sir; and then if your apish fears of a 
dead room make you unfit for your 
duty, you are liberty to leave my 
service.” 

“ Thank you, sir; I will—I will,” 
said the frightened man. There 
are two gentlemen below, sir, wanting 
you, and people outside the door.” 

“Very well; tell the gentlemen I 
will be down immediately.” The 
servant vanished ; when Wharton sig- 
nified to Hamilton his wish that they 
should leave the room together—a 
wish that carried with it the force of a 
command ; besides, the clergyman’s 
desire to see the end of the mystery 
had now become very strong. Accord- 
ingly, in silence, he followed Mr. 
Wharton down stairs to the parlour, 
in which were two persons, with one 
of whom he was slightly acquainted, 
for he lived at no great distance, while 
with the other he had almost daily 
intercourse connected with parish 
duty. The first was one of the 
county coroners—the latter was the 
dispensary surgeon. 

‘*T am sorry, sir,” said the former, 
with a deep, grave bow, “that un- 
pleasant duty forces me to intrude on 
you at present.” 

‘I am grateful for your sorrow,” 
said the master of the house; “and I 
suppose I must express my acknow- 
ledgments for the goodly train of 
mourners you have brought with 
you.” For a glance out of the win- 
dow showed him at least two dozen 
persons standing on the gravelled flat 
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before the house, while several others 
were arriving with faces eloquent of 
hurry and curiosity. Among those 
who were nearest to the hall-door, 
stood some constables, and the servant 
man, the curate’s nightly visitor, was 
with them. 

Tam the coroner of the county,” 
said that functionary, coldly; ‘and 
my duty sends me here to inquire 
into the sudden death that has hap- 
pened in this house. You must be 
aware, sir, that strict privacy is out 
of the question in these matters. I 
cannot drive back the people who 
choose to follow me, especially as I 
shall want a jury from among them.” 

« And pray, sir, who told you that 
a sudden death had happened here at 
all?” asked Wharton ; “and why are 
my poor nephew’s remains to be sub- 
jected to insult ?” 

“T’m sorry, sir, I can’t answer 
your questions,” said the coroner ; 
“but you shall know all when it is 
submitted to the jury, which, with 
your leave, I'll now proceed to call.” 

“In your position, might makes 
right, Mr. Coroner ; therefore, do as 
you please. However, recollect you 
may repent this hurry ; you have not 
given me time to take the benefit of a 
legal adviser.” 

* You shall have ample time, sir,” 
said the coroner; “ I'll postpone the 
end of the inquiry to give you time to 
get a legal gentleman.” 

‘Very well; come to-morrow morn- 
ing, then, and swear in your jury.” 

«That cannot be, sir; there are 
some circumstances of the case which 
must be sifted to-day. It positively 
cannot be; I must proceed without 
more delay.” 

“As you like—as you like,” said 
Wharton. “I protest against your 
indecent hurry. However, since you 
will listen to me no more, you will at 
least grant me the favour of selecting 
the twelve cleanest from these motley 
gentlemen, and keep the remainder 
from wandering at large through my 
house.” 

The coroner immediately proceeded 
to his duty—the surgeon also; and 
the former, with his jury, having 
viewed the body, left the medical man 
to make his examination, and adjourn- 
ed to the sitting-room, where Wharton 
and the curate had remained during 
his absence. The latter could per- 





ceive, from the disposition of the police 
round the house, that all egress from 
it would be narrowly watched; but 
there was not the slightest appearance 
of any attempt at escape on the part 
of him upon whom suspicion rested. 
At first he had been standing near the 
window, until some children and 
women outside saluted him with a 
sudden yell of execration, when he 
quietly and silently withdrew. 

** You see, Mr. Hamilton,” he said, 
turning to the curate, “I cannot boast 
many friends here. Will you remain 
with me to-day? Jt is a part of your 
duty to listen to unreasonable requests. 
Perhaps you will pardon and grant 
this among the rest.” 

*“‘T'll remain with pleasure,” said 
Hamilton. “ But had you not better 
send for Chartres, our attorney ; he is 
an able man, and will be more useful 
than I.” 

* Pooh, pooh!—sure you don’t 
think my anxiety for delay was on my 
own account. Surely you don’t think 
me a murderer? No; I wished to 
keep his poor remains from their judi- 
cial pollution before they were well 
cold. They can’t say I am hampering 
their proceedings. If I feared for 
myself, I should be with them now, 
watching every look, and dogging 
every movement.” He paused a mo- 
ment, took three or four turns in 
silence through the room, and then 
continued—“ I can see it all; the 
rent in the paper-work—the tipsy 
curiosity of the credible witness they 
have got outside, and the early read- 
ing of the gentlemen of the jury— 
that is, provided they can read—of 
which ‘ The Babes in the Wood’ pro- 
bably formed a staple commodity ;— 
all these things will dispose people to 
think that an uncle and nephew cannot 
live together without murder and 
poison, setting up house along with 
them. Be it so; their thoughts are 
things I neither fear or envy. Here 
they come.” 

No sooner had the coroner and his 
jury entered the room, than the eyes 
of the twelve men were immediately 
fixed on the master of the mansion, 
for, independent of his present circum- 
stances, his reserved manner and mode 
of life had excited some curiosity 
through the neighbourhood ; but, with 
unflinching brow and folded arms, he 
took his stand near the head of the 
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table, and not one present but must 
have acknowledged the force of his 
collected and haughty bearing. The 
servant was first called in, and, on ex- 
amination, detailed what he had seen, 
in exactly the same manner that he 
had done before to Mr. Hamilton. 

“ You had a friend or two last even- 
ing in the servants’ hall, Harkan, I 
believe ?” said Mr. Wharton, while the 
coolness of his tone and manner con- 
trasted strongly with the shivering and 
eager demeanour of the person who 
accused him. 

“We had, sir—two; but one of 
them went away at ten o’clock—only 
one stayed all night.” 

“ Well, and as you usually do, you 
indulged yourself pretty liberally, I 
suppose ?” 

“TI can’t deny, sir, I drank some- 
thing,” said the servant, as his colour 
rose, and he looked hard at the coro- 
ner. Not much—very little. But 
God knows whether it was great or 
small ; the sight of you, sir, last night, 
was enough to sober any man.” 

Wharton turned away with a slight 
smile, and in silence; he did not 
weaken the triumph of mind and man- 
ner by saying another word. The 
curate was then briefly examined, and 
after him several of the servants more 
at length; when the medical man 
made his appearance, and declared he 
would require more time and further 
assistance, before he could pronounce 
any opinion as to the cause of death. 
Accordingly, the coroner suspended 
the proceedings until the following 
day ; but, before his departure, signi- 
fied to Mr. Wharton that he was to 
consider himself under arrest. 

“That is,” said the other, * I am 
to have the pleasure of a policeman's 
company at my dinner-table ; and he 
is to sleep in the same room with me, 
too, as well as acting major-domo in 
my kitchen and drawing-room. Mr. 
Hamilton, I throw myself on your ge- 
nerosity. Will you sum up your kind- 
ness by remaining with me the rest of 
this day and night. I know you will. 
I shall have a bed put up for you in 
my own room, and you, Mr. Coroner, 
may place your guards outside, as you 
wish. You are satisfied, I presume ? 
You know Mr. Hamilton’s character, 
and he is one of your own witnesses, 
too.” 

The coroner made no objection to 
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this arrangement; and thus, almost 
without his own consent, the curate 
found himself placed, half guard, half 
companion, with a suspected mur- 
derer. However, he did not refuse 
the post, for his mind yielded to the 
strong fascination of doubt and mys- 
tery which hung over the bearing and 
conduct of the man before him—at 
one moment exhibiting all the bold 
attributes of conscious innocence—at 
another, the deportment of shrinking 
guilt. Ifthe child had been poisoned, 
was it likely that his murderer would 
remain so quietly as he did in a dis- 
tant room, while the surgeon was pro- 
ceeding with his researches, on the re- 
sult of which would most probably 
depend a fearful issue of life or death. 
Such is not generally the conduct of 
a conscious poisoner, reasoned the 
clergyman. But then, in the morn- 
ing, when the rent in the paper wall 
first met his eye, the still and sudden 
horror with which he viewed it, the 
silent and conscious movement to try 
and screen it, the suspicious and con- 
stant harping on the servant’s absence, 
and the evident disinclination to send 
at once for medical assistance—all, in- 
dependent of other evidence, contri- 
buted to excite in the curate’s mind a 
terrible misgiving, which he could not 
shake off. And it gradually increased, 
though his companion talked with all 
his brilliant fluency and pointed illus- 
tration; and when the lamps were 
burning down, and the night drew on 
apace, Hamilton could see little in the 
kindling eye of the excited speaker, 
but the fiendish look of the murderer 
—could hear nothing in his voice of 
music but the hollow tone of the as- 
sassin. The other could not but per- 
ceive his companion’s evident feeling, 
and as he rose from his seat, he said— 

“‘T shall not detain you longer from 
your rest—if indeed you can rest.” 
He caught hold of Hamilton’s hand, 
and continued—* I feel a strange whis- 
pering at my heart, as if the kindness 
or enmity of any one would not long 
be much to me. It weakens me a lit- 
tle; but that is nothing. I am urg- 
ing a disagreeable office on you, which 
I should not have done, only they tell 
me I am given to speak in my sleep, 
and to walk, too, if I am not belied. 
For the sake of all you hold dear on 
earth or in heaven, rouse me at once, 
should [ stir, or even whisper. The 
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scoundrels about me would never un- 
derstand it, and would subject me to 
insult in the exercise of their petty 
authority. If lam unreasonable, for- 
give me. If a condemned criminal 
were to ask you to spend the last 
earthly night in his cell, would you 
say no to him ?” 

If the curate had any rising disin- 
clination to share Wharton's sleeping- 
room, it was overcome by the resist- 
less earnestness of this speech, and he 
followed his host in silence up the 
stairs. It is a large, oblong apart- 
ment, lined throughout with old, dark, 
carved oak, the sombre appearance of 
which is little altered from what it 
presented on that night of terror. 
There was a bed in each extremity of 
the room. In the front wall, that 
looked towards the lawn, were three 
high and deep windows, which were 
closed by shutters, and concealed still 
further by the heavy drapery of the 
dark-red curtains hanging over them. 
Immediately behind this room is the 
apartment wherein lay the remains of 
the dead boy ; and in the corner, next 
the side-wall], there is a door of com- 
munication between the two chambers, 
which door was kept either nailed-up 
or left open, according as the occu- 
pants of the house thought fit. Again, 
in the rear of this room, is the closet 
partitioned off by some former owner, 
and from which the servant stated he 
had witnessed the scene which he de- 
scribed. It was through the narrow 
door of communication, not through 
that on the landing-place, that he 
swore he saw the uncle approach the 
nephew’s bedside, and when the curate 
looked at it, he could not forbear a 
slight shudder. 

The curtains of his bed were down, 
and, retiring between it and the wall, 
he prayed to his Father who is in se- 
cret; then undressed himself and went 
to bed—calmer and more composed 
after the heavenly communion. Nei- 
ther party spoke a single word, and it 
was only from his occasional move- 
ments that the curate was made aware 
of his companion’s presence. At last, 
the latter extinguished the lamp, and 
went to bed. Mr. Hamilton could 
not sleep ; he even restrained his own 
breathing to listen to the other’s, 
which at last became so deep and re- 
gular as to make it evident that he 
slept. Then the curate could not 


forbear asking himself—Is it possible 
the guilt of murder is weighing down 
the soul of a man who can sleep in 
apparent peace, while a simply excited 
feeling is enough to keep slumber from 
my eyelids? The truth of his suspi- 
cions was more shaken than ever. He 
threw aside the curtains noiselessly, 
and looked out into the room. A 
bright fire was blazing in the large, 
old-fashioned grate, and its reflection 
showed, with great distinctness, the 
face and figure of the sleeping man. 
It soon became apparent that, if the 
outward semblance slumbered, it was 
only to allow the fierce spirit to show 
its strong and real workings in terrible 
sincerity. The arm and clenched 
hand were thrown suddenly into the 
air above him, and the flame’s light 
gleamed on the starting sinews in all 
their spasmodic energy. 

“| defy you to find my secret,” he 
muttered, in a deep and hollow tone. 
*‘ If you were twelve devils, instead of 
men, I defy you. Not guilty, of 
course—not guilty. Oh! how I could 
langh at you all, if it wasn’t for the 
pale face I see over that man’s shoulder. 
Give me some wine, or something 
stronger if you have it, and then I'll 
try another poison on the white’ lips— 
perhaps that will drive him off !” 

He ceased, flung down the bed- 
clothes, rose and stood on the floor, 
with the red light of the fire reflect- 
ed on his white, ghost-like figure. He 
was sound asleep. His motionless eye- 
lids were but partly closed, and the 
balls beneath them showed only half 
their glassy surface to the curate’s 
spell-bound gaze. Had his life de- 
pended on it, the latter could not stir 
—could not shout—a mountain-load 
rested on his tranced limbs and rooted 
tongue. The sleep-walker stood still 
for a moment, in a listening attitude ; 
then he approached the wall on the 
right-side of the fire, passed his hand 
over the wainscoting, rested his finger 
on one particular spot, when, to the 
curate’s increased surprise, a small, 
square compartment flew back like a 
door when its spring is touched. In 
speechless and motionless amazement, 
Hamilton saw the sleeping man take a 
bottle and cup from the concealed 
crypt, and pour the contents of the 
former into the cup. He then said 
something in a low, muttering tone, 
that was inaudible to the breathless 
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spectator—frowned—swallowed the 
mixture himself, and walked back com- 
posedly to bed. 

It was only then a suspicion that the 
bottle’s contents might have been poi- 
son roused the spectator from his deep 
trance of indecision: he rushed from 
his bed, grasped the sleeping man’s 
shoulder, and shook it with a force 
that soon roused him ; and, as soon as 
Wharton had raised himself collected- 
ly on his elbow, and asked why he was 
disturbed, the curate pointed in silence 
to the open cupboard or crypt; but 
no sooner had the other seen it, than, 
with a spring like a tiger’s, he bound- 
ed from his bed, seized the curate by 
the throat—and it was well no instru- 
ment of death offered itself to his hand, 
for there was murder in his rolling 
eye. 

“ Villanous spy!” he shouted, or 
rather howled—* villain, with an an- 
gel’s tongue and a fiend’s cunning—is 
this your pretended kindness? Oh! 
that I had something near me sharp 
enough to send you to the God or 
devil, that has put my secret in your 
power |” 

And he flung the young man from 
him, clasped his hands on his own 
forehead, and threw himself madly on 
the bed. His companion soon reco- 
vered from the effects of his violence. 

«Mr. Wharton,” he said, firmly, 
“the opening of that place has been 
your own sleeping act ; and, more than 
that, you have swallowed the contents 
of a bottle that was in it; you know 
better than I what those contents 
were.” 

Wharton slowly turned his face 
round to the speaker, and in a very 
few moments the traces of demoniac 
fury seemed to have merged into pal- 
lor and prostration. 

“Is that so?” he said. ‘ But it is 
—it is; my heart is sinking, and tells 
me you have spoken the truth. That 
is indeed strange. But you may edge 
the moral of a sermon with this night’s 
scene. I shall not hear it, however. 
It is one comfort that I swallowed it 
all, though. Better have all over in 
a few hours, than to lie here a day or 
two, or three, be gazed at by stupid 
clowns, with a coroner’s order to stare 
at me. I offered you some rudeness ; 
I hope you forgive me.” 

“J do, I do,” said the curate, 
eagerly ; “but we must talk of other 


things now. We must send for as- 
sistance.” 

He ran to the bell, which he rang 
loud and long. It was answered by a 
policeman, 

** Let some one ride, for life and 
death, to the town, and bring Dr. 
Martin.” 

He rapidly wrote with a pencil some 
few lines on a leaf that he tore from 
his pocket-book, then handed it to 
the policeman, who immediately with- 
drew. 

«Now sit down; let me speak to 
you, and lose no time,” said the dying 
man. ‘ There was enough of arsenic 
in that cup to poison a dozen people, so 
I need hardly tell you any assistance 
must be quite in vain; and I am glad 
of it—I'll disappoint them all. If I 
lived now, it would only be to die a 
felon’s death at their next assizes ; for 
with that open door, they would bring 
home the murder to me; and I did 
murder him. But sit down, and listen 
to me.” 

His tale was to the following effect, 
though not exactly in the same words ; 
for Mr. Hamilton said his sentences 
fell short and abrupt, as though he 
hurried to an end; besides which, 
they were frequently broken in upon 
by fits of faintness and apparent for= 
getfulness, which showed how the poi- 
son’s working was rapidly triumphing 
over the strongholds of life’:— 

‘‘ My brother and I were our fa- 
ther’s only children, and I was the 
younger. The best education that 
money could purchase was offered to 
us, but I only availed myself of it; 
for my brother was soon told that the 
heir of a large fortune had no need of 
book-learning to help him in spending 
his money. He believed this ; he grew 
up a narrow-minded man, full of men- 
tal prejudice and bodily hypochondri- 
acism. My father died, and his strictly 
entailed property came to my brother, 
upon whom [ found myself dependent 
for a provision in the world. This 
should not have been, but all my fa- 
ther’s disposable money had been lost 
on race-courses, and there was no- 
thing except the land, an acre of which 
I could not call mine. But my bro- 
ther’s penurious habits soon enabled 
him to pay off whatever incumbrances 
were on the property, and to swell his 
rent-roll by new purchases. I told 
him of my wish to take up some pro- 
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fessional career, and asked him for the 
necessary supply of money, to enable 
me to do so; but I believe my com- 
pany had become useful to him, for he 
raised objections to every plan I had 
formed. In terms of soothing mystery 
he spoke to me of the success he would 
insure me in good time; of his own 
determination never to marry, and of 
his gradually decaying health. So, 
like a fool, I remained ; a sort of male 
nurse to his bodily ailments, and a 
David to charm away the gloom of 
his mental evil spirit. 

“There was a lady, daughter of 
one who lived not far from my bro- 
ther’s demesne. She was young and 
beautiful. I was intimate at the house, 
and, to a mind like mine, nothing 
could be more grateful than the com- 
panionship of a strong passion. In 
fine, I loved her, and she returned my 
love with all the strength of a first feel- 
ing in a warm, young heart. Her fa- 
mily made no objection to my address- 
es, except from my want of means ; 
and I was driven to my brother to sue, 
like a beggar, for what I always 
thought should have been my right. 
I told him my object and my reason 
for this fresh and urgent appeal. He 
laughed at me, and sneeringly desired 
me to drive the foolish fancy out of 
my head. He went farther—he threat- 
ened me ; farther still—for mistaking 
my calmness for cowardice, he struck 
me. It was only once, however ; for 
I smote him to my feet, and trampled 
on him again and again. I then quit- 
ted the place, and took up my abode 
in the house of a distant tenant. I 
brooded in silence over my wrongs 
and my prospects; and thence I can 
trace one of the sullen springs that 
swelled the dark stream which has 
carried me on to murder. I returned, 
and visited the house of the woman I 
loved, but found it empty, nor was I 
long in ascertaining the cause. A 
case of aggravated seduction had oc- 
curred in the neighbourhood, and my 
brother, with the assistance of one or 
two others, whom his money had 
bought, trumped up a well-spun tale 
of which I was the hero, and had it 
forwarded to the family of my love. 
They departed, I could not discover 
whither ; until about five years ago, 
I heard that she died abroad, and un- 
married, in the prime of her days, her 
affection still my own. I am glad of 








it ; better that she died then than have 
lived to hear that the man she loved 
went out of the world like a poisoned 
hound, with the guilt of detected and 
bungling murder on his head. Enough 
of her—she is at peace. 

“But my brother took what he 
deemed was a more exquisite revenge 
on me. He married the daughter of 
an humble farmer. I cared little for 
that. I met him by chance, and I saw 
his miserable soul quail before me, 
and he was glad to give me a large 
sum of money to get rid of me. To 
me it was only useful at that time, to 
carry me away from the place, and, if 
possible, from thought too. I left the 
country, and went abroad. I mingled 
deeply in every scene of peril, excite- 
ment, and fiery pleasure that I could 
meet. Oh! that I had grasped the 
soldier’s honest sword, and died on 
some hard-fought breach, like a man 
of honour, rather than have lived to 
perish thus ; praying for the poisoned 
death of a demi-suicide, to save me 
from the gallows. 

“« Shortly after hearing of her death. 
I was told by a chance companion in 
Paris, that my brother's wife had died 
some years before, in giving birth to 
a son, who was alive, but an orphan ; 
for his father too was no more, having, 
they told me, shortened his life by the 
medicines he used so plentifully to 
prolong it. It was not long until I 
returned to Ireland, and presented my- 
self to my brother's executors. I 
worked all the depths and windings of 
hypocrisy to gain their good opinion, 
in which I succeeded, and was ap- 
pointed my nephew's guardian. He 
always feared and hated me: had it 
been otherwise, perhaps I might have 
proved as firm a friend as I have done 
a fatalenemy. But it was not fated 
to be so. I resolved on his murder. 
I studied the action and quality of 
poison. I dosed him with small quan- 
ties of arsenic, to break down his con- 
stitution, and I succeeded. I invented 
the heart disease, too—a part of which 
plan was the forged letter you may re- 
member I showed you. [ took him 
from place to place, and resolved that a 
sudden death should end his imaginary 
disorder. This house offered: its haunt- 
ed reputation—its neighbourhood 
gradually thinning—all was in its fa- 
vour. There was the spa-water, too, and 
I might enjoy the credit of consulting 
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the boy’s health, while I was only using 
it as the vehicle for my deadly agent. 
I intended to have turned your inti- 
macy to profitable account; but no 
more of that. How often have I en- 
couraged the boy in his lonely walks 
beside the deep river in the glen, 
hoping that a tortured frame and 
broken health might have driven him 
to suicide, and thus have saved me 
from that deed which I longed to do, 
but dreaded ; however, in that hope 
I was disappointed. Then, towards 
the end, I feared to use arsenic, for I 
knew its symptoms, and how easily it 
was detected, so I changed my hand to 
another poison ; and, in fine, I dealt 
the last blow with prussic acid, that 
was open to little objection. Had I suc- 
ceeded, and had | lived, I should have 
been master of a large fortune, and I 
would not have trembled, at least I 
think not, before the fancied .spectres 
that are said always to dog the foot- 
steps of murderers who escape the jus- 
tice of the law. Enough—you have 
my confession; say no more to me 
now. Do not mock me with the jar- 
gon of repentance ; as if the few 
trembling words of a cowardly death- 
bed could wipe off the black sins of a 
whole life. Speak no more to me.” 
It is hardly necessary to say, that 


this injunction was not regarded by 
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the zealous pastor, who told the dying 
man of the criminal on the cross, and 
of the Almghty’s power—strong even 
in the case which seems most hopeless. 
But his words fell apparently unheed- 
ed, because the fainting-fits were be- 
coming more frequent and prolonged ; 
in addition to which convulsive twitch- 
ings of limb and face proved the deadly 
working of the strong poison. The 
surgeon soon arrived, and used the 
means in his power with skill and ener- 
gy on an object now almost passive, 
for he made no opposition to the em- 
ployment of any remedy. The symp- 
toms went on, unchecked by art—the 
heavy dead-sleep settled down on him, 
after the convulsions had spent their 
force and frequency ; and, without a 
groan, without a murmur, the man 
died, five or six hours after he had, in 
a manner so unconsciously retributive, 
swallowed the fatal drug which he had 
used to break down the life of a rela- 
tive and fellow-creature. They buried 
the bodies of uncle and nephew in the 
same churchyard, though not in the 
one grave—and since that time decay 
has been the portion of that house of 
crime and misfortune ; nor is it likely 
to be otherwise, until utter ruin shall 
have levelled every stone, and crushed 
all traces of its dreaded walls. 
They were its last tenants. 
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‘*WHAT HAS RELIGION TO DO WITH POLITICS ?’* 


How far is the politician, who pro- 
fesses to be a Christian, to be guided 
by Christian principles in the dis- 
charge of his public duty? Is an ex- 
pediency admissible by which such 
femepie are compromised? Is it 
awful to seek the attainment of the 
ends of human government, without 
strictly sespeotng the laws and the 
maxims w hich belong to the divine? 
These are questions which forcibly 
press ee upon the attention of 
the British legislator, now that the 
spirit of innovation is abroad, and that 
restless agitators are busied upon pro- 
jects by which the foundations of our 
ancient monarchy may be subverted. 
To afford a solution of them, is the 
object of the little work before us—a 
duodecimo of 143 pages, within which 
are discussed and unfolded the princi- 
ples which lead to the establishment 
of regular government, and which 
should never be lost sight of by the le- 
gislator or the politician, when it be- 
comes their duty to consider how any 
particular form of constituted rule 
may best be ordered or modified, so 


as to produce the greatest amount of 


security, happiness, and i improv ement, 
in any given state or nation. 

The “following elementary remarks 
will afford our readers some notion of 
the clearness and caution with which 
Mr. Morier proceeds to lay a founda- 
tion for his reasonings upon this im- 
portant subject :— 


** We begin, then, by asserting, that 
as the first links of society are formed 
of the domestic ties which bind the mem- 
bers of the same family one with an- 
other, and family with family, so the 
first beginning of the moral ‘influence 
which any governmeut has ever pos- 
sessed over its subjec ts, must originally 
have taken its rise in the same natural 
fact, or rather fundamental, invariable 
law of our social nature, which serves 
as the basis of the natural domestic af- 
fections, and of the family relations re- 
sulting therefrom—name ly, the fact of 
a native personal inequality or differenc e, 


existing among the individuals compos- 
ing the great community of mankind. 

** The meaning here attached to the 
term of ‘ native personal inequality’ has 
found its explanation in the remarks al- 
ready made on the formation of national 
character. That such inequality must 
result from the infinite variety discern- 
ible in the degrees of the physical, mo- 
ral, and intellectual qualities with which 
every human being is endowed by the 
Creator at the moment of his birth, is 
self-evident, and we affix to it the epi- 
thet native and personal, to distinguish 
it from the inequality of conditions and 
classes superinduced by social institu- 
tions, and by the thousand accidents 
and chances which are variously ascrib- 
ed to fortune, fatality, or Providence, 
according to the creed of each specula- 
tor on such topics.” 


To this great fact of natural i inequa- 
lity, he traces the possibility and the 
necessity of government. It may, he 
says, 


** Be assumed, as an elementary truth, 
that no government could have ever 
been established at all, unless, in the 
original constitution of human nature, 
some provision had been made for what 
may be almost called the instinctive ac- 
quiescence of the many in the guidance 
of the few.” 


* * 7 * 


‘ The necessity of government is the 
result of the same fact of natural in- 
equality which occ upied your atte ntion 
in the last letter: for is it not equally 
manifest that were it not for the exist- 
ence of such inequality among men, one 
of the principal motives which first in- 
duced them to congregate in towns, and 
to submit to the restraints of civil go- 
vernment, and so also one of the most 
important elements of civilization, would 
never have existed—namely, the want 
and desire of protection against the in- 
vasion of those whose natural predomi- 
nance must always give them the power, 
if unrestrained by the force of an ac- 
knowledged common rule upheld by 
sufficient authority, to injure and op- 
press the rest.” 
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We would add, that a perception of 
this necessity, as a deduction of the 
reason, from the fact of the observed 
inequality, must precede any measures 
for the correction of those abuses, to 
which, in a state of nature, such ine- 
qué ality must give rise; and that so- 
ciety is the result of a conviction that, 
by combination, under some regular 
system, the personal security of indi- 
viduals could alone be guaranteed 
against the force or the fraud by which 
they might otherwise be made ‘subser- 
vient to individual caprice or con- 
venience. 

But the very constitution of society 
itself engenders another spec ies of in- 
equality, which, for distinction’s sake, 
our author terms “social,” and “which 
is as necessary to the continuance and 
stability of government, as the first or 
native species has been proved neces- 
sary to render its first institution pos- 
sible at all.” High and low, rich and 
poor, are denominations expressive of 
this species of inequality, which is, 
Mr. Morier contends, in the first in. 
stance, ‘quite independent of, and, 
in fact, precedes all possible conven- 
tional distinctions ; for it is found in 
every state of society, and under every 
form of government; and it is as na- 
tural—that is, as inherent—in the 
constitution of all society, as the ine- 
quality, emphatically called natural or 
personal, is inherent in the human 
race.” Is it not, in fact, a result of 
the natural inequality, which remains 
after men have been combined under 
any settled rule, and with which go- 
vernment only so far interferes as to 
prevent or counteract its abuses ? 

Such, undoubtedly, is the case ; “pe 
it is no less true, that government it- 
self creates such inequé ality » whenever 
the good of the governed 1s made sub- 
ordinate to the power or the privi- 
leges of those who govern; and this, 
which our author terms conventional, 
may be called a vicious or an artificial 
inequality, because it is not necessari- 
ly inherent either in the constitution 
of society, or the nature of man; and 
as it could not exist if society were 
well constituted, so it is a proper sub- 
ject for remedial legislation. 

To a neglect of these considerations 
Mr. Morier traces much of the un- 
soundness which, at the present day, 
may be said to characterise the theo- 
ries of many active and able politi- 
cians, who, by their speeches or their 
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writings, exercise no small influence 
on public affairs. 


‘* Let the test be applied to the two 
extreme opinions which now so fearfully 
divide society in respect to the legiti- 
mate source of government, of which 
one asserts the absolute monarchical 
principle, the other the sovereignty of 
the people, each in terms equally ab- 
stract and uncompromising; and the 
unsoundness of both will be found to 

consist essentially in their defective ap- 
prehension or neglect of one or other of 
those two laws respectively. And this 
their defective apprehension or neglect 
will be traced to a selfish regard for the 
exclusive interests which are involved 
in the maintenance of either opinion. 
Thus, the advocates of the monarchical 
principle, intent only on providing 
against the invasion of the sovereign’s 
prerogative by the subject, would fain 
render permanently insurmountable the 
barriers which separate the various 
classes of society from each other, and 
all from the sovereign; heedless that 
this cannot be done but ‘by laying a fa- 
tal constraint on the natural tendency 
of the human soul, to exert its faculties 
in an upward and enlarged progression. 
Misguided by this narrow, because self- 
ish view, they exaggerate the conven- 
tional derivation of the law of natural 
inequality, and resist that of progressive 
improvement, which was providentially 
intended to counteract its abuse. On 
the other hand, the partisans of the doc- 
trine of the absolute sovereignty of the 
multitude, in their anxiety to secure the 
liberties of all against the encroach- 
ments of the governing power, deny al- 
together in theory the palpable fact of 
personal and social inequality, They 
exaggerate the rights of the mass, in 

contempt of those of individuals, efface 
all notions of duty, unless it be that of 
submitting to the so-called popular will; 
and while they assert the indefinite pro- 
gress of the human mind to a state of 
perfectibility, which they lay claim to as 
a positive right (as if its attainment 
were dependent on merely human regu- 
lations), they would effectually put a 
stop to the possibility of all progress, 
by forbidding the elevation of any one 
individual above the common level, in 
order, at all hazards, to preserve intact 
their favourite principle of equality, 
quite forgetting that it can be enforced 
under no system but that of a pure des- 
potism, such as is met with onlyin com- 
bination with the absolute rule of a sul- 
tan or a mob.” 


The popular distinction between 
“* liberty” and ** power,” Mr. Morier 
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considers to be both false in itself, and 
to have contributed not a little toa 
confusion of ideas on the subject of 
government. ‘The terms,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ are universally taken to sig- 
nify two qualities, or modes of action, 
totally diverse. Yet, what is absolute 
liberty but the power to do wrong as 
well as right? And in what does it 
differ from absolute power, which is 
only liberty to do precisely the same 
thing ?” 


**Yet such is the natural proneness 
of party spirit to be deluded by names 
ad forms, that where the question is 
as to the exercise of sovereign power by 
the ministers of a monarch, or by the 
delegates of the people, it seems to be 
taken for granted, with respect to the 
latter, that the mere circumstance of 
the popular form under which they go- 
vern, necessarily ensures a wise, tempe- 
rate, and moral government ; whilst, on 
the contrary, the possession of the same 
degree of power by an autocrat as ne- 
cessarily implies the reverse.” 


Mr. Morier, like all other sensible 
writers, regards absolute power, whe- 
ther in the hands of an individual or 
of a multitude, as liable to great 
abuses, and therefore justly to be re- 
—_ asa great evil ; but that, in the 
atter case, it is likely to be greater 
than in the former; as the absence of 
personal responsibility, which the auto- 
crat, be he never so despotic, must feel, 
leaves the multitude at liberty to riot 
in every imaginable excess. What is 
everybody's crime, is nobody’s crime. 
Public opinion, to which the despot is 
amenable, can here have no place as a 
restrajning power ; inasmuch as it is 
but tke expression of the sovereign’s 
own ,,:spotic will. 

How, then, are we to attain the 
golden mean, by which justice and 
truth may be established ; by which 
wisdom may pass ‘‘ from one end unto 
the other” of a political system, and 
** sweetly order all things?” How is 
liberty to be separated from licentious- 
ness? How is tyranny to be mitigated 
into freedom? Manifestly in one way 
only: by acting upon public opinion. 
Vox populi, vox Dei,” is a maxim 
that has been much abused, and which 
is only true when the converse may 
be affirmed, and when what is ‘ vox 
Dei” becomes ‘‘ vox populi ;” that is, 
when men recognize the ascendancy 
of true religion, and refer all their 


actions to a higher and purer than 
any merely human standard ; suffering 
what concerns them, as accountable 
and immortal beings, to exercise a pre- 
dominant influence over them, in the 
things relating to this present world. 

To an engrossing selfishness, acting 
irrespectively of all moral obligation, 
Mr. Morier ascribes both the excesses 
of the despot, and the equally unen- 
durable and more capricious tyranny 
of the mob; and adds, that— 


‘To the Christian principle alone is 
reserved the power of establishing har- 
mony amid the conflict produced by the 
rival pretensions of the two self-seeking 
doctrines: and herein may surely be 
traced one of the least doubtful marks 
of its divine origin, that it alone com- 
mands and promotes the utmost progress 
of the soul of man towards a perfection 
undreamt of by the grovelling earthly 
instigations of the sordid morality of 
mere worldly politicians, without in- 
fringing the natural laws and constitu- 
tion of human society. It alone excites 
and assists the utmost emulation and 
zeal to promote all that truly consti- 
tutes the greatness of man and the wel- 
fare of society, at the same time that it 
commands to high and low, to rich and 
poor, to kings and people, the most scru- 
pulous respect for the limits and fron- 
tiers of each other’s rights and privi- 
leges ; teaching all that there is no real 
liberty but for those whom the truth 
hath set free, and no absolute equality 
among men, but as of sinners equally 
condemned by the justice, and saved by 
the mercy, of their common God and 
Redeemer.” 


How, then, may this great end be 
best attained ? That is, by what means 
may Christian motives and Christian 
principles be so brought to bear upon 
the characters of the rulers and the 
ruled, that just laws may be made, 
and equitable government, having a 
due regard to the progressive improve- 
ment of the people, may meet with 
prompt and cheerful obedience? It is 
to the solution of this problem Mr. Mo- 
rier particularly addresses himself. The 
time is, undoubtedly, unfavourable for 
such disquisitions as those upon which 
heenters. But, although their impor- 
tance may not be felt by the multitude, 
who, like Tittlebat Titmouse, are too 
impatient to enter upon the possession 
of their fancied rights, to look very 
narrowly into the foundation upon 
which they rest, it will be felt and 
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acknowledged by all just thinkers, 
whose judgment may be of weight, 
when popular delusions are forgotten 
or unheeded. ‘ Opinionum commenta 
delet dies, nature judicia confirmat.” 

How, then, Mr. Morier asks, may a 
government best proceed toincrease the 
happiness and the security, by promot- 
ing the Christian morality of a people ? 
With a view to the solution of this ques- 
tion, he bestows a chapter upon national 
wealth; and is, we think, unnecessarily 
at issue with the economists, as to the 
most judicious regulations respecting 
its diffusion and accumulation. The sci- 
ence of political economy contemplates 
nothing beyond the productive powers 
of human labour, Man, as a money- 
making animal, and the fertility of the 
soil, are its subject; and an increase 
of the material comforts and necessa- 
ries of life, which are the outward and 
visible signs of national prosperity, 
are its object. The science of govern- 
ment is another and a different thing. 
That contemplates the moral and so- 
cial well-being of the human race ; 
and its aim is, or should be, such a state 
of society as may best combine private 
with public security, and provide most 
effectually for the development and 
expansion of those powers and qualities 
which exalt humanity, and ensure, in 
the scale of social and moral well-be- 
ing, a wise and progressive advance- 
ment. The former science should, 
therefore, be regarded as subordinate 
to, not as governing, the latter ; and 
the statesman should bear to the poli- 
tical economist, the relation which the 
architect bears to the working mason ; 
and only use his services so far as the 
accomplishment of his own plans re- 
quired them. 

We would not, therefore, interfere 
with what is, at present, a judicious 
division of intellectual labour ; and, 
instead of calling upon the economist 
to qualify his conclusions by moral 
and Christian considerations, we would 
call upon the Christian statesman to 
disregard them, whenever they are in- 
compatible with the higher aims by 
which he should be directed in the 
conduct of affairs. 

Property or capital may be regarded 
as the material exponent of prudence 
and industry; and the best justifica- 
tion of the sanction by which the rights 
of property are guarded, will be found 
in the wisdom of providing that pru- 
dence and industry should be duly 
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protected against violence and wrong. 

3ut this is quite compatible with 
such encouragement to the humbler 
classes, as may help to raise them to 
a higher condition, so that they, too, 
may, by prudence and industry, come 
to be reckoned amongst the wealthier 
classes, and arrive at that considera- 
tion and distinction, which must be 
regarded as an object of their ambi- 
tion. 

The economist may tell the states- 
man how the greatest amount of ma- 
terial wealth may be accumulated ; but 
there his office ends. The statesman 
will provide for its security, and, at 
the same time, contrive the facilities 
for its increase and its distribution’; 
suffering no unjust or selfish obstruc- 
tion to interfere with its gradual and 
natural progress through the whole 
community; recognising and rever- 
encing the law which has ordained 
that in the sweat of his brow shali 
man eat bread, while he encourages 
the capitalist to aid the honest and the 
industrious, whom he protects against 
the demands of the improvident and 
the idle. 

And this brings us at once to the 
consideration of rights and duties. No 
just man will ever separate his mate- 
rial prosperity from his moral respon- 
sibility. And what every just man 
would do of his own accord, the 
Christian legislator is bound, as far as 
human regulations can effect it, to see 
done by all. 

If the materialist doctrine prevail in 
the science of government, and wealth 
be regarded as the end of social exis- 
tence, it is clear that the selfish and 
engrossing passion, avhich is charac- 
teristic of humanity wherever it is 
spiritually unenlightened, must pre- 
vail, and that sordid accumulation will 
be the rule—wise and equitable dis- 
tribution the exception. 

But, on the other hand, 
Morier justly observes— 


as Mr. 


‘Supposing a government to act 
systematically from motives and on 
principles in accordance with the Chris- 
tian rule, what an impulse would not be 
given to the sense of those duties and 
responsibilities, on the due discharge of 
which, simultaneously with the exercise 
of their rights, depends the welfare of 
society. 

** The owner of land, the master of 
the factory, instead of considering the 
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labourer and the artisan as mere instru- 
ments for raising corn or spinning 
cotton at the least possible charge— 
instead of doling them out their daily 
wages only as oil. to make the machinery 
work, would take an interest in their 
welfare, provide for their comforts and 
recreation, and, above all, would be- 
stow on them the most precious of all 
gifts, occasional leisure to attend to 
those higher and more enduring in- 
terests, which are equally the patrimony 
of the poor and the rich, and of which 
the abridgment of manual labour, re- 
sulting from the progress of mechanical 
inventions, would appear providentially 
designed to promote the cultivation. 

** This, in Christian countries, is no 
doubt already realized in many a farm 
and many a loom, where the landlord 
and the manufacturer pursue their call- 
ing, under a due sense of their respon- 
sibility as the stewards of God, which 
it is undoubtedly intended that those 
who have more should be to those who 
have less. 

*‘ But if, in addition to this beneficial 
influence, thus individually, yet partially 
exercised, that of the public authorities 
of the state were to be brought into 
action, who can say to what a pitch of 
prosperity a land thus governed might 
not attain? These general considera- 
tions may suffice to show in what man- 
ner the national character may be af- 
fected by the doctrines acted upon by 
governments in respect to the ‘material’ 
interests of a nation, and how intimately 
the welfare of the labouring classes is 
connected with the religious sense en- 
tertained, by their rich employers, of 
the responsibility attached to the pos- 
session of wealth; that is, how deep a 
interest the people have in the Chris. 
tianity of thelr rulers.” 


It is obvious that, in proportion as 


men rise in the scale of moral and 
social existence, they become fitted to 
participate in the concerns of govern- 
ment, and a provision should be made 
for admitting them to the possession 
of privileges, which become a sort of 
natural right according as they are 
qualified to exerc ise them with advan. 
tage. Where such a provision is not 
made, there society is liable to shocks 
and accidents, arising from tendencies 
which cannot be wholly repressed, 
and which, being obstructed in their 
natural course, take some irregular 
direction. They become, 


government, the pent-up elements of fu- 
ture earthquakes, by which its society 
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isconvulsed. It is, therefore, a matter 
of the first importance to provide 
wisely for the law of progress, and to 
see that, while every justice is done 
to the individual who, by his pru- 
dence, and industry, and moral char- 
acter, has entitled himself to the pos- 
session of civil and constitutional pri- 
vileges, these should not be carried to 
a greater extent than is pe arfectly com- 
patible with the end of all legitimate 
government—namely, the well-bei ing 
of the whole community ; ; for so to 
carry them would be an injury to the 
individual himself, who should alw: Lys 
be more interested in the general se- 
curity, than in anything which me rely 
concerned his person: nal advantage. 
We are therefore quite agreed with 
our author that— 


‘*It becomes, then, the first duty of 
rulers, as it is also their chief interest, 
to watch, and it will task all their abili- 
ties to comprehend, the symptoms of 
the change which continually threatens 
to alter the above proportions. 

**And as all the dispensations of 
Providence with respect to our 
known to us both by historical expe- 
rience and Divine revelation, are in 
perfect harmony with that aspiration 
towards a higher and better state,which 
distinguishes the cultivated Christian 
from the ignorant savage, it is evident 
that there must be ever at work in the 
mass of any society, that has reached a 
certain degree of mental culture, a 
general tendency onwards, analogous to 
such aspiration, which, being over- 
looked, misunderstood, or resisted, by 
those who rule, must ultimately pro- 
duce those social perturbations which 
compel the reconstruction of the com- 
munity on a new basis. 

** But if the governing powers are 
sagacious enough to perceive the grow- 
ing disproportion, and wise and virtuous 
enough to act accordingly, they will be 
the first to admit, by law, to a partici- 
pation of the rights and responsibilities 
of government, the classes whose ascent 
in the social scale has increased their 
stake in the country, and with it their 
disposition, if excluded, to disturb the 
existing order of things. 

‘** But as the proportion of these, with 
respect to the multitude who live by 
their daily labour, must always be so 
small as to make it necessary that the 
actual business of legislation and go- 
vernment be still carried on by the 
comparatively few, the welfare of the 
majority will ever yet greatly depend 
on the manner in which those few ex- 
ercise their power.” 


race, as 
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Knowledge, which produces new 
ideas in the minds of the masses, is 
indeed power; but it is not, as Mr. 
Morier justly observes, necessarily 
wisdom. It may often give force and 
fury to the passions, but it does not 
always, or even often, steady and regu- 
late the human mind. That can only 
be done by a higher influence, operat- 
ing upon the conscience, and subor- 
dinating the whole man to a rule and 
governance by which whatever is 

varnal may be made to die in him, 
and ‘ whatever be longs to the spirit, 
to live and grow in him.” 


‘*The power which is first revealed 
by the destruction of an opponent, is 
not, on that account, necessarily exerted 
to the advantage of the possessor; and 
surely if an individual, for lack of wis- 
dom, may use his knowledge and his 


power to his own detriment and that of 


his family, the same individual may, on 
the larger scene of political life, for the 
same reason, contribute, in his capacity 
of citizen, to involve a whole community 
in trouble. [Bacon. ] 

‘Therefore, whatever change be 
made in the constitution of a state, con- 
sequently on the admission of such new 
elements, the change will be beneficial 
only in proportion to the improved 
morality, as well as knowledge, of the 
classes admitted to the exercise of poli- 
tical power. 

** It becomes, then, matter of anxious 
inquiry, for all who take an interest in 
the stability of our social institutions, 
and in the permanent welfare of the 
masses, for whose alleged benefit the 
overthrow of those institutions may at 
any time be contemplated, what are the 
best means for ensuring that a right 
use be made of the power with which 
the increasing knowledge diffused 
through the people is every day tending 
to invest them. 

“ When the ‘ schoolmaster is abroad,’ 
it behoves all classes to know who the 
schoolmaster is—what the method and 
subject of bis teaching—and what se- 
curity he has to offer that his instruc- 
tions will turn to the profit, and not to 
the detriment of his scholars.” 


We are thus brought naturally to 
the subject of National Education. 
It may be laid down as a general rule, 
that men can only be duly fitted to 
covern others, when they have learned 
to govern themselves. And this can 
only be perfectly effected by the know- 
ledge and the practice of their duties 
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as Christians. National Education, 
therefore, to be properly effective— 


‘** Must have a basis of religious faith, 
or none; for what hold can mere human 
authority have on the consciences of 
men? None whatever; and in the dis- 
solution of society, of which we are now 
contemplating the effects, human autho- 
rity is considered to have lost its power 
of imposing restraint on the actions of 
men, 

** A rule of conduct, political or per- 
sonal, derived, not from religion, but 
from some abstract notion, such as that 
of general utility, the fitness of things, 
&e., is no rule at all; inasmuch as it 
fails in all the conditions indispensable 
to its efficiency, and must consequent] 
vary according to the views which eac 
individual may take, at different times, 
of what constitutes general utility, &c., 
which views, in the absence of conscien- 
tious motives, formally excluded by such 
systems, must be biassed by the sense of 
individual interest, which may or may 
not accord with the general utility. It 
is the consciousness of this radical de- 
fect in all such systems which has put 
their advocates upon casting about for 
some standard of right and wrong, other 
than that given by God Himself, of 
which the most notable instances are to 
be found in the very opposite doctrines 
of popular sovereignty and papal infal- 
libility. Different as these doctrines are, 
in their form and operation, they are the 
same in this respect: both have their 
source inthe same natural desire to have 
a standard of right to which appeal may 
be made in the last resort, and in the 
same corrupt propensity to seek that 
standard anywhere but in the Divine 
law. 

‘* Hence both are equally false and 

equally arbitrary, their object being 
essentially the same—namely, to crush 
opinions opposed to their own by the 
weight of an overbearing and autocratic 
authority. What does it signify whe- 
ther my liberty of conscience or action 
be oppressed by a pope or a mob? The 
will of either cannot change the nature 
of right or wrong, truth or falsehood. 
The decree of the sovereign people, no 
more than the pope’s bull, can make 
bitter sweet, or sweet bitter; and if any 
man acknowledge the supremacy of the 
popular will, in the sense of its being 
the right standard of his individual con- 
duct, except on the conscientious con- 
viction of that supremacy existing de 
Isee not why such a man 
is less open to the imputation of a 
slavish submission to a despotic human 
authority, than the blindest worshipper 
of papal infallibility.” 
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There are two modes by which the 
influence of religious truth, in a 
Christian state, may be obstructed or 
neutralized. The one is, by acting 
on the infidel principle, which, if it 
did not positively interdict, would 
teach an indifference about it; the 
other, on the latitudinarian principle, 
which regards every species of dissent 
as equally entitled to respect ; and 
therefore would leave out of sthe ele- 
mentary instruction in the National 
Schools, whatever was repugnant to 
the principles or the prejudices of any 
class of believers. Thus, a respect for 
accidental errors would be suflered to 
overrule, if not prohibit, the teaching 
of essential truths; and genuine and 
vital faith would be swallowed up by 
a spurious charity. 

We will not here be tempted, be- 
yond the line of the abstract reasoning 
to which our author confines himself, 


into any application of these principles 
to the subject of National Education 
in Ireland. Suflice it to say— 


“The important question which here 
arises, as to the nature and amount of 
the interference which a government, as 
such, ought to exercise in the direction 
of the national education, cannot be 
treated advantageously, without re- 
ference to the peculiar circumstances of 
the particular state to which the ques- 
tion may be applied; and this does not 
come within the scope of the present 
argument, which is confined to the indi- 
cation of a general principle, which 
those who acquiesce in the truth whence 
it is derived, will find no difficulty in 
applying in detail, not only to the ques- 
tion of national education, but to the 
other subjects which make up the busi- 
ness of governments.” 


We could have wished that our 
author entered more fully upon the 
subject of an Established Church. 
We know not what his particular 
views are; but, as our readers have 
seen, he is a man of sense and reflec- 
tion, and he can scarcely have failed 
to see, in our own particul: iv Church 
Establishment, much to encourage 
the hope that, if duly improved and 
extended, it may che rish amongst our 
people that knowledge and that love 
of Christian truth, which is the best, 
if not the only antiseptic to the 
paroxysms of revolution. 

That France is a sort of fugle- 
nation, raised up for the purpose of 
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exhibiting, as a warning example to 
the civilized world, the extravagan- 
cies of modern reformers, whose 
schemes of government are irrespec- 
tive of religion, is a notion which 
recent proceedings in that country 
may lead many sagacious thinkers 
very allowably to entertain. Mr. 
Morier observes, in his concluding 
letter— 


‘The events, especially, of the last few 
months, must have raised doubts in all 
reflecting minds, as to the soundness of 
those maxims of government which post- 
pone the mor: il and religious interests 
of society to the merely * materiel’ and 
economical, and may, perhaps, awaken 
in many the conviction that Christianity 
furnishes the one immutable standard of 
political as well as of moral truths. 

‘Faith in the providential direction 
of the world’s affairs, towards a deter- 
minate and predicted end—the vindi- 
cation of God’s revealed truth against 
the perversions and falsehoods of its 
opponents—first suggested the train of 
thought which led my own mind to that 
conviction; and it also furnished the 
ground of the belief you have heard me 
frequently express, that if God granted 
you to live the ordinary term of man’s 
life, you would witness events still more 
appalling, and unive rsally affecting the 
destinies of mankind, than even those 
which sounded the knell of the last cen- 
tury. I am persuaded that the real 
causes of the catastrophe, under the 
shock of which the whole civilized world 
is now reeling, can be explained, and 
its remoter consequences appreciated, 
only by reference to the laws of God’s 
moral government, as expressly de- 
clared in his Word.” 


And again— 


“The speculative opinions of which 
France is now enduring the practical 
consequences, cannot be more summa- 
rily expressed, than by the observation 
of a Professor of one of the colleges of 
Paris, who, in a conversation on the mo- 
ral statistics of France, not long after 
the ‘ glorious days’ of July, 1830, said to 
me, ‘ Notre malheur c’est que non seule- 
ment nous ne croyons plus a rien, mais 
que nous avons perdu jusqu’ a la faculté 
de croire.’ 

** Belief, in something, is as indispen- 
sable to the moral life of nations as of 
individuals ; its extinction is the sure 
forerunner of national decrepitude. 

‘*A more striking proof that such is 
now the mel: ancholy condition of the 

national mind in France could not have 
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been supplied, than by the ‘insane ala- 
erity’ with which the entire population 
poured in their ‘adhesions’ to the first 
acts of the provisional government 
created by the clamours of a Parisian 
mob. ‘The unanimous and instanta- 
neous acceptance of the republic at such 
hands by the whole French nation, can 
only be accounted for by that mobility 
of character, resulting from the absence 
of all fixed principles, which, while it 
leaves them open to the sway of every 
momentary impulse, renders them now, 
as it ever has done, favourable to the 
exercise of arbitrary power, and must, 
on that account, unfit them for rational 
liberty. 

“‘Tt required, therefore, no gift of 
prophecy to predict, that the labours 
of the statesmen and legislators now 
deliberating in the names of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, under the 
protection of bayonets and cannon, 
could not produce any other result but 
that which is before the eyes of the 
world.” 


May we be warned in time! May 
our Chartists and our Repealers, be- 
fore it is too late, awake from their 
delusions! But are we not also called 
upon earnestly to adjure our rulers to 
take from the bold, bad men, by whom 
the peace of the country is disturbed, 
the pretexts by which they have played 
upon the credulity of their dupes, by 
removing, as far as human legislation 
can remove them, every real grievance 
of which they have reason to com- 
plain? While we look with gladness 
at the congregations which now throng 
our places of public worship, where 
they hear the word of God read, and 
prayers offered up in a tongue which 
they understand, shall we not point 
out to them the increasing numbers 
of those *‘ who are ignorant and out 
of the way,” and supplicate for an 
extension of those religious ministra- 
tions, by which they, too, may be 
brought within the fold of faith? And 
shall we not deprecate that laxity of 
principle, and that latitudinarianism, so 
visible in but too many of our rulers, 
which regards all creeds and all sects 
as entitled to equal legislative favour, 
and deals the same, if not a greater, 
measure of encouragement to the 

teachers of the most pernicious errors, 
which is extended to the appointed 
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guardians of the*faith, as set forth in 
the doctrine and discipline of the 
Established Church ? 

We have not, it is true, as yet been 
guilty of the insane drivelling of 
Lamartine, who had the audacity to 
put the wild democracy, of which he 
was, for a season, at the summit, upon 
the level with Christianity.* “We 
in England,” Mr. Morier observes— 


‘“‘ Thank God, have not so learned the 
Christian code. We know of no new 
Christianity, and only listen with won- 
dering pity, if we turn not aside with 
disgust, from ‘the unmeaning jargon, 
which claims for the crude, bewildered 
notions of self-complacent philosophism 
the respect due only to the majestic sim- 
plicity of Divine truth, and which, simu- 
lating the language of God’s Word, 
seeks to confound Christian liberty with 
the licentiousness of an ungovernable 
ochlocracy.” 


And assuredly, when we cast our 
eyes upon the continent, and con- 
trast almost every part of it, with the 
tranquillity which, notwithstanding 
many causes and provocatives of dis- 
content, prevails in our own more 
favoured land, we have much cause of 
thankfulness to the all-wise Disposer ; 
and when we consider the causes of 
this, Mr. Morier’s conclusion will be 
forced upon every reflecting mind :— 


‘That in exact proportion to the 
amount and intensity of the Christian 
elements which enter into the composi- 
tion of the national character, and into 
the public measures of the state, but no 
further, will the great objects of stability 
and order, real liberty, and social pro- 
gress, be attained.” 


Nor will any of our Christian read- 
ers dissent from him when he adds— 


‘God grant that we in England may 
so order our own affairs, both public 
and private, at home and abroad, that 
we may bear to be put to that test, and 
thus, measuring our social progress by 
our nearer and nearer approach to the 
immutable standard of His truth, may 
confidently trust to stand secure and 
uninjured amid the great convulsion, of 
which the first throes are now quicken- 
ing and inflaming the pulses of the 
whole civilized world.” 


*“T.e grand principe démocratique; ce ‘Nouveau Christianisme.’”—See 


Lamartine’s Speech to the Irish Deputation. 





















































































































































































































































































































THE REPEAL 





Or all the provinces over which the 
kings of France claimed feudal sove- 
reignty in the early days of the House 
of Valois, Brittany was the most un- 
certain in its submission, and the most 
stubborn in the assertion of its inde- 
pendence. It retained, as to some ex- 
tent it still retains, the strongest ele- 
ments of distinct nationality; it had 
its own language, its own literature, its 
own ancient traditions, its own politi- 
cal institutions, its own special usages, 
habits, and customs. It was more 
roughly Cymric than Wales itself; 
detestation of forei signers was one of the 
first principles of Breton existence ; 
during the wars waged by the Planta- 
genets, the dukes of Brittany often 
changed sides; but the Breton people 
never swerved from their common feel- 
ing, equal hatred of French and Eng- 
lish, or, as their bards denominated 
them, of Frank and Saxon. 

Francis II., last Duke of Brittany, 
had an only child, a daughter ; in her 
were centred all the hopes of his race, 
for the long wars of the fifteenth cen- 
tury had swept away all the collateral 
branches, and in case of her death, the 
determination of the next heir would 
have perplexed all the genealogists 
that ever attempted to trace a pedi- 
gree. Francis was anxious to secure 
the independence of Brittany, and the 
inheritance of his race; he resolved, 
therefore, that the husband of his 
daughter should be a prince sufficiently 
powerful to protect her states from the 
menacing covetousness of the French 
monarchs ; and when she had attained 
her fifth year, he signed a contract of 
marriage between her and Edward 
Prince of Wales, son of our Edward 
IV. Two years afterwards, her hus- 
band, after having for a few days en- 
joyed the title of Edward V., was 
murdered by his uncle, the crook-back- 
ed Richard. The hand of the heiress 
again was free, but the duke was in no 
hurry to form a new contract; it was 
not until she had attained her thirteenth 
year, that suitors for her hand began 
to be named. Three competitors ap- 
peared, Alan sire d’Albret, who had 
pretensions to be King of Navarre; 
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Louis Duke of Orleans, afterwards 
Louis XII. ; and Maximilian of Aus- 
tria, King of the Romans. Before 
their rival pretensions could be deter- 


mined, Duke Francis died; bands of 


marauders from Les Landes pillaged 


the country ; the tortuous policy of 


Louis XI. menaced the independence 
of Brittany, and such was the poverty 
of the state, that it became necessary 
to substitute for money, pieces of lea- 
ther, having in the centre a small silver 
nail, on which the nominal value was 
inscribed. Such was the state of Brit- 
tany, when a new candidate for the 
hand of the young duchess appeared 
in the person of Charles VILI., who 
had just ascended the throne of France. 
Although the States of Brittany had 
actually concluded a contract of mar- 
riage with Maximilian, the nec essity 
of peace with France was too pressing 
to be resisted, and Anne was married 
to Charles at Langeois in Touraine, 
December 16th, 1491. 

The contract of marriage contained 
some singular stipulations. It was 
agreed that all the laws and institutions 
of Brittany should be preserved in- 
tact, and that no change in them should 
be valid, without the general consent 
of the states of the duchy. Anne, in 
default of heirs, ceded all her ducal 
rights to the king—a stipulation clear- 
ly illegal—and the king ceded back 
these rights on the same terms to the 
duchess. But the most singular arti- 
cle remains; in case of the death of 
Charles without heirs, Anne bound 
herself to marry his successor. No 
one objected that this successor might 
be already married, as in fact he was; 
or that the parties might not have 
suited each other ; all such difficulties 
were settled by the presence of Jean 
de Resli, Professor of Theology, and 
confessor to the king, who declared 
that all the articles of the contract 
were “in perfect accordance with the 
laws of God and of his holy church.” 

Six years elapsed, Charles died with- 
out heirs; the Duke of Orleans, al- 
ready married to Jane of France, as- 
cended the throne, and the duchess- 
queen returned to Brittany, where she 
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acted as a sovereign princess, coining 
money in her own name, issuing edicts 

regulating the most important affairs 

of state, and granting titles of nobi- 

lity. Louis XII., as we have seen, 

had been one of Anne’s original suitors ; 

his love for her continued unabated, 

and policy showed the expediency of 
preserving the unity between Brittany 

and France. A previous marriage was 
only an apparent difliculty, for Alex- 

ander Borgia was at this time pope, 
and he was a pontiff who never allow- 
ed scruples of conscience to interfere 
with the course of his ambition. A 
bribe to the pope’s natural son, Cesar 
Borgia, soon brought the bulls for the 
divorce and the new marriage ; Louis 
XII. separated from the wife to whom 
he had been married for twenty-four 
years, and on the 8th of January, 
1499, received the hand of the object 
of his first affections. 

The duchy was thus united to the 
kingdom, without being incorporated 
in it; Brittany was as distinct from 
France as Hungary from Austria, or 
Poland from Russia, and its strong 
feeling of nationality was sustained 
not merely by moral but by physical 
causes. Brittany is the true fairy 
land; the chronicles of the middle 
ages and the romances of chivalry de- 
clared it to be the favourite sojourn of 
Arthur, and the enchanter Merlin, the 
beautiful Fairy Morgana, was supposed 
to have her palace of diamonds and 
gardens of crystal in the district of 
Comonailles ; the castle of the original 
Bluebeard is still shown near Angers ; 
and at every opening in the forests or 
bocages the peasants pointed out the 
wondrous circles in the grass which 
marked the spots where fairies held 
their midnight dances. Even now, the 
traveller who crosses the Sarthe at le 
Mans or Angers, feels that he is en- 
tering a new and marvellous country. 
He meets primeval forests, druidical 
remains, granite-rocks poised upon 
precipitous peaks, lakes said by tradi- 
tion to mark the site of submerged 
cities, traces of calaclysms and natu- 
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PAGE OF LOUIS XI. 


The king’s little page is in prison for a blow that he struck, 
For a courageous blow, he is in a cruel dungeon in Paris. 
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ral convulsions; feudal castles and 
towns that seem not to have varied any 
of their features since the days of 
Charlemagne. 

French is the language of the towns, 
but Cymric is still preferred by the 
peasant; it is preserved by the na- 
tional ballads, in which no part of the 
world is so rich as Brittany. The 
Breton institutions combined the Cel- 
tic system of clanship with baronial 
feudalism, and in spite of revolutions, 
the ties between suzerain and vassal, 
between castellan and peasant, remain 
in many places still unbroken. 

The Breton noble, however, was a 
very different being from the Norman 
baron: he was as rustic and unrefined 
as any peasant ; he dug the ground, he 
guided the plough, he joined in every 
kind of agricultural labour, and only 
ceased to be a farmer when summoned 
to a convocation of the states, or called 
to serve in war. No fewer than thirty 
thousand Breton nobles had a right to 
vote in the assembly of the states, 
which had thus a striking likeness to 
the ancient Polish Diet. When the 
states were convoked at Dinan, the 
Breton nobles travelled thither in rude 

sarts with wooden wheels, not unlike 
those which may still be seen in re- 
mote parts of Ireland. These primi- 
tive vehicles, in which the nobleman 
and his family sat on a mass of straw, 
or heath, or sometimes a bed, were 
drawn by the stout Breton ponies, and 
driven by the peasant who walked be- 
side the cart, armed with an iron-tipped 
cudgel instead of awhip. The tedious- 
ness of the journey was relieved b 
the recital of historic legends, in which 
were told the heroic efforts made by 
the Bretons of old to maintain their 
independence, and the sad fate that 
befell those whom ambition led to seek 
their fortunes at the court of the 
Franks, and to tempt the dangers of 
the wicked city of Paris. As the, Bre- 
ton ballads are little known, we shall 
give a literal translation of one of those 
histories, entitled 






There he sees neither the day nor the night, 
His bed is nothing but a handful of straw, 


His food is black rye-bread, 
His drink the water from the prison well. 
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There no one comes to pay him a visit, 
Except the mice and the rats. 

The grey mice and the black rats, 


They, alas! are his only amusement. 


Il. 


Now one day through the keyhole of his lock 
He spoke to his friend Penfentonio— 





*Tannik, you are my best friend, 
Listen attentively to what I say. 


“Go thou to the manor, to my dear sister 
And tell her that I am in danger, 


‘In great danger of losing my life, 
By the command of our lord, the king. 


If my sister came to see me, 
She would console my heart.” 


Penfentonio having heard him, 
Immediately for Quimper departed. 


There are very nearly one hundred and thirty leagues 
Between Paris and Bodinio. 


Nevertheless, he, the son of Cornonaille, traversed them 
In two nights and a-half and one day. 


When he entered the castle of Bodinio,’ 
It was illuminated with brilliant lights. 


The lady of the castle gave a supper 
To the nobles of the land. 


She held in her hand a wooden goblet 
Full of red wine of the best vintage. 
** Gentle page of Cornonaille, 
What is the news you bring, 


** That renders you pale as thistle-down, 
And panting as a fawn before the hounds ?” 


‘** The news that I bring you, my lady 
Will bring deep trouble into your heart. 


** Your breast will heave with sobs, 

Your eyes will overflow with tears. 

** Your dear little brother is in danger, 

In as great danger as can be in the world ; 


** In great danger of losing his life, 
By command of our lord, the king 


“If you would come to see him, my lady, 
You would console his little heart.” 


When she heard him utter these words, 
The poor lady was sorely troubled ; 


So sorely troubled, indeed, was the lady 
That the goblet of wine fell from her hands ; 


The blood-red wine stained the napkin— 
Gracious God! what a fatal omen. 


** Quick there, quick there, my servants and grooms! 
Quick, saddle twelve horses, let us start at once; 
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‘* Though I should kill a good steed at every stage, 
I will be in Paris this night, this very night.” 







Itt. 


The dear little page of the king said, 
As he ascended the first step of the scaffold, 







** Little trouble would it give me to die, 
Were it not far from my country, far from sympathy. 





‘* Were it not far from my country, far from sympathy, 
And far from my dear little sister in Lower Brittany. 





‘* She will ask every night for her little brother, 
She will ask for her little brother every hour.” 





The dear little page of the king said, 
As he ascended the second step of the scaffold, 


**T would wish before the death-stroke falls, 
To have news of my dear country ; 







** To have news of my sister— 
Of my sweet little sister. Knows she of it?” 





The dear little page of the king said, 
As he ascended the platform of the scaffold, 





“T hear the clatter of horse on the pavement of the street ; 
It is my sister and her suite who are coming ; 





‘It is my sweet sister who is coming to see me. 
In the name of Heaven! wait a little.” 







The Provost answered the dear little page, 
When he heard his solicitation, 





*¢ Before that she shall have arrived here, 
Your head will have fallen on the scaffold.” 








It was at this very moment that the lady of Bodinio 
Asked eagerly the citizens of Paris— 





‘*‘ Why is this great multitude of men 
And of women collected together ?” 





“ Louis the eleventh, Louis the Traitor, 
Is going to behead a poor little page.” 






Scarcely were these words spoken, 
When she saw her beloved brother, 











She saw her little brother on his knees, 
His head resting on the fatal block. 





And she spurred her steed to a gallop, shouting aloud, 
‘* My brother! my brother, spare him to me. 






‘Spare my brother Zearchers, 
And I will give you a hundred crowns of red gold: 








«¢ And I will add, as a further gift, 
Two hundred marks of the parent silver.” 









When she rode " to the scaffold, 
The severed head of her brother fell ; 






And the blood gushed out upon her veil, 
Which it stained from top to bottom. 
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IV. 


‘«T salute you, my lord the king and my lady the queen, 
Finding you both together in your palace. 


‘¢ What crime has he committed, 
That you ordered him to be beheaded ?” 


*‘ He drew his sword without the leave of the king— 
He slew one of the best of his pages.” 


** Men draw not blades thus without cause : 

He must have had his reasons, sire.” 

**O, clearly he had his reason— 

Every assassin says the same.” 

‘** Assassins! sire, we are no assassins ; 

There is not one among the nobles of Brittany. 
‘* Every Breton is a brave and loyal gentleman ; 
I cannot say so much for the Franks ; 


** For I know well, O son of the rabid wolf, 
You love better to shed blood than to bestow a boon.” 


‘* Place some restraint on your tongue, my good lady, 
If you have any desire to revisit your home.” 


**T care little about remaining or returning, 
Now that my beloved brother is dead. 


« But though all the kings in the world should oppose me : 
His reasons I wish to know, and I must know them.” 


‘‘ If it be your resolve to know his reasons, 
Listen to me; J will unfold them to you. 

‘* He gave way to fierce indignation ; 

He sought a quarrel with my favourite page. 


** And then immediately sword against sword ; 
For having heard the well-known proverb— 


** That old proverb, that notorious truth, 
‘ There are no men in Brittany, but only wild boars! 


7» 


“Tf that proverb be a notorious truth, 
I know another that is not less true. 


«*¢ All king of France though he be, 
Louis is no better than a wicked braggart.’ 


‘* But soon, very soon you shall perceive 
Whether your boasts are well or ill founded ; 


‘“* When I shall have displayed to my gallant countrymen 
This veil distained with noble blood. 


‘Then, indeed, Sir King, you shall see 
Whether the men of Brittany are really wild boars,” 


v. 
Now, two or three weeks have passed away— 
A hurried messenger has arrived at court. 
He has come from the country of the Normans, 


Bringing letters closely sealed ; 


Letters sealed with a red seal, 
To give at once into the hands of King Louis. 
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When the king had read the letters, 


He rolled his black eyes ; 


He rolled his eyes, which were as black 
As those of a wild cat caught in a trap. 


«* A red curse be upon her! if I had but known it, 
That wicked wild sow should not have escaped me! 


*¢T lose more than ten thousand men and ten thousand crowns, 
And all for one miserable little page.’ 


This ballad embodies the character- 
istic feelings of the Breton nobles— 
their firm belief in the cruelty and the 
tyranny of the Franks—their anger at 
bei sing deemed an inferior race—their 
pride of nationality, and their determi- 
nation to resent insult by insurrection 
and pillage. The epithet ‘‘ Son of the 
Wolf,” applied to Louis XI. by the 
lady of Slain was the common Bre- 
ton name for the Franks, and was ¢ ap- 
plied to the soldiers of the re public in 
the wars of the Chocians. The coarse 
epithet applied by Louis XI. to the 
lady of Bodinio, was long used by the 
Normans as a re proach to their Breton 
neighbours, and led to many village 
wars, more desperate and sanguinary 
than the old faction fights at Ii: h 
fairs. 

Christianity in Brittany is largely 
tinged with fragments of Druidism ; 
though the peasants are furiously ortho- 
dox in their creeds, they are quite Pa- 
gan in many of their usages. No Bre- 
ton will pass a stone cross without 


falling on his'knees, but a wooden 
cross excites neither reverence nor at- 
tention. Colour, also, is an element 
of veneration—the Breton crusaders 
wore the red cross, and it has ever 
since been the favourite symbol in all 
their insurrections. Anext raordinary 
veneration is manifested to the native 
priesthood, but a foreign priest or pre- 
late is regarded as an intruder, and is 
sure to be involved in some quarrel 
with his congregation, for neglecting 
some of the peculiar usages of the pro- 
Vv ine ec. 

Although the Bretons bore with im- 
patience the direct sovereignty of the 
kings of France, they mé ide no offer to 
assert their independence until the 
wars of the League, when they became 
the most conspicuous champions of the 
Catholic League, and the most invete- 
rate enemies of the House of Bourbon. 
Several ballads belonging to this period 
have been preserved. “We translate 
one of the most characteristic :— 


THE LEAGUERS,. 


About the hour of sunset yesterday a noise was heard— 

The sound of a boat descending the river, the clash of arms, 
The flourishes of clarions and trumpets, the roll of drums, 

So that the rocks echoed to the very summit of the mountains. 


And I went out to see, but I only saw Margaret the crane, 
Quietly fishing, and standing upon one leg ; 

** Margaret, Maggy, you who fly far and near, 

What new thing has happened in Lower Brittany ?” 


Nothing new has happened in Lower Brittany, 
Except that the war troubles all the recesses of the country ; 
All the Bretons have risen, nobles and peasants— 
There will be no end of the war unless God aid man. 


= They 


assembled for fight on the frontiers of Brittany 


On Easter Tuesday, at sunrise, on the hills of Kergeist Moelan ; 
Each with a musket on his shoulder—each with a red plume in his hat ; 


Each with a sword by his side, 


and the Banner of Faith over our heads. 


‘‘ Before they departed, they all went into the church, 


To bid farewell to St. Peter 


and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


When they came out of the church, they knelt down in the cemetery 


* Ho, proud Carnonaille ! 


these are y 


our soldiers !’ 
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“The soldiers of the country, the soldiers united 

To defend the true faith against the Huguenots ; 

To defend Lower Brittany against the Franks and Saxons, 
Who ravage our country worse than a conflagration. 


“On leaving the cemetery, the crowd demanded— 

‘ Where shall we find red cloth to make ourselves crosses ? 
The heir to the manor of Kercourtois boldly replied, 
‘Follow my example, and you shall all have crosses.’ 


** As he spoke, he opened a vein in his arm ; 
The red blood gushed out ; he dipped his finger in the stream, 
And painted a red cross on his white vest, 


And they all had crosses in a moment. 


** As they were on their road, and drew near Callac, 
They heard the bells of Duhot ringing for mass ; 

And they turned their heads, and said, with one voice, 
* Adieu, ye bells of Blessed Mary ; beloved bells, adieu! 


**« Adieu, adieu, ye bells baptised, 

Which we have so often heard ringing on festival days ; 
May Goé and the Blessed Virgin grant us 

To hear them sound again when the wars are over. 


*** Adieu, ye sacred banners, which we have carried 

In procession round the church to honour Saint Servetus ; 
May we be as strong to defend our country and the true faith, 
As we have been to honour both on the festive day. 


**¢ Q God, send down the frost—let the corn be blighted, 
Blighted in the fields of those Franks who betray the Bretons ; 
And let us, sons of Brittany, ever sing with one voice, 

** Never, never shall the heifer be married to the wolf.” 


*** This song was composed while we were on the road ; 

It was composed in the year one thousand five hundred and ninety-two, 
By a young peasant, to a very easy tune ; 

Repeat it, men of Carnonaille, and delight your country.’” 


The motives of the Bretons in the 
wars of the League were mixed—the 
insurrection attempted at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century was 

urely a movement of nationality. 

he regent, Orleans, having quarrelled 
with the parliaments, resolved to raise 
taxes without the consent of the pro- 
vincial states. The Bretons held that 
this was a breach of the compact by 
which they were united to France, and 
resolved to proclaim themselves a se- 
parate nation, under the protection of 
Spain. Their plan was, to form insur- 
rectionary clubs in every parish, and 
to unite them into a powerful League, 
by a secret act of federation, Every 
one who refused to join in the move- 
ment was to forfeit his arms, his titles, 
and his nationality ; trusty emissaries 
carried the articles of federation from 
castle to castle ; the peasants were as 
sembled in the woods, to hear itinerant 
orators make Ossianic speeches about 


nationality ; the ancient independence 
of the country was pledged in copious 
libations of cider, and some enthusiasts 
were found to volunteer their services 
as ambassadors to the court of Spain. 
The chosen chiefs of the insurgents 
were, the Marquis de Pontcalec, a 
young man who had not reached his 
twenty-third year; the Baron de 
Montlouis, who had served with dis- 
tinction in the wars of the Succession ; 
and the Chevaliers Talhonet and Cée- 
dic, said to be descended from the an- 
cient kings of Armorica. 

The proceedings of the conspirators 
were so open and incautious, as almost 
to assume the air of braggart defiance; 
they knew that the parliament of Brit- 
tany, before which, if accused, they 
should in due course be tried, shared 
their sentiments, and they felt certain 
that the regent would never obtain a 
conviction, Sedition openly challenged 
power, and declared itself certain of a 
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triumph, whether in a field of battle 
or a court of justice. No one was 
more vehement in his speeches and 
exhortations than the young and en- 
thusiastic Marquis de Pontcalec ; he 
was most popular among the Bretons 
of every dis; admiring crowds fol- 
lowed him whenever he went abroad ; 
and he was serenaded at night by old 
chaunts and ballads devoted to the 
praise of nationality. Youthful vanity 
was thus flattered into the wildest 
rashness; he rushed madly into treason ; 
but, before insurrection could be or- 
ganised, the regent occupied the cities 
and fortresses of Brittany with strong 
garrisons ; large bodies of cavalry and 
light troops were stationed in various 
parts of the province, and the juris- 
diction of the parliament was suspended 
by an edict, which created special tri- 
bunals for the trial of treason and 
sedition. 

A panic seized the great body of the 
conspirators; traitors were found in 
every club, and informers in every 
association. There wasa painful super- 
abundance of evidence and informa- 
tion tendered to the government ; the 
confederation was dissolved, almost as 
soon as it had been completed. There 
were a few isolated revolts at remote 
points, but these were soon suppressed 
by military force; the Breton pea- 
sants, though the bravest in Europe, 
were unable to contend with venues 
troops, especially as most of those who 
had profferred to act as leaders, were 
not to be found on the day of battle, 
but had provided for their personal 
safety by escaping to Spain. The only 
insurgents who made anything like a 
stand, were some bands of smugglers, 
who fought a sharp action with one of 
the royal regiments, but were in the 
end cut to pieces. 

Pontcalec could have made his 
escape: a ship was provided by his 
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friends, and a sufficient force collected 
to ensure his safe embarkation ; but he 
said that he had been warned by a 
fortune-teller that he would perish by 
La Mer (the sea), and he therefore 
refused to venture on board a ship. 
His friends resolved to stay and share 
his fate ; they were all arrested. Soon 
after reaching the prison, Pontcalec 
learned that the name of the executioner 
was La Mer, and from that hour he 
regarded his fate as sealed. The sus- 
picious similarity between this story 
and the prediction of the Duke of 
Suffolk’s fate, as recorded by Shak- 
speare, will strike every reader; but 
the Pontcalec prophecy was universally 
believed, and we find it recorded in the 
cotemporary memoirs of Madame le 


_ Duchesse d’ Orleans, the mother of the 


regent. 

Pontcalec and his companions were 
tried by a special commission ; there 
was ro doubt of their guilt, but they 
felt it a grievance that they were not 
tried by their national court of par- 
liament. Montlouis and Céedic had 
some hopes of a rescue, and referred 
to the boasts and promises made by the 
Bretons in the first excitement of the 
agitation. Pontcalec had formed a 
better estimate of his countrymen. 
**Those who were loudest in their 
vaunts and promises of aid,” said he, 
‘¢ will be the calmest spectators of our 
execution.” He guessed aright ; the 
four conspirators were beheaded by 
torch-light on the night of the 26th of 
March, 1720; and historians indig- 
nantly record, that the crowd ex- 
hibited much more of curiosity than 
of pity. 

Several popular ballads were written 
on the conspiracy of 1720, but the best 
and most interesting ‘is that on the 
fate of Pontcalec, which we translate 
literally. 


THE DEATH OF PONTCALEC, 


A new song has been composed; it has been made on the Marquis de Pontcalec, 


Thou who hast betrayed him, be accursed, be accursed ! 


hast betrayed him. 


Be accursed, thou who 


On the young Marquis de Pontcalec, so beautiful, so gallant, so full of heart. 
He loved the Bretons, for he was born amongst them. 


Thou who hast betrayed him, be accursed, be accursed ! 


hast betrayed him. 


Be accursed, thou who 


For he was born amongst them, and was brought up amongst them. 


He loved the Bretons, but not the citizens, 


Who are always seeking to injure those who have neither lands nor goods. 
To those who have only the labour of their two arms, night and day, to support 


their mothers. 
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He had formed a plan to relieve us of our burthens. : 
A great cause of spite to the citizens who therefore sought an opportunity to have 
him beheaded. 


My lord marquis, conceal yourself quickly. This time they have tracked him. 


II. 

He has disappeared for a long time ; vainly they sought him but found him not. | 

A mendicant from the city, who begged his bread, was the person that betrayed him. 

A peasant would not have betrayed him, even if he had been offered five hundred 
crowns. " 

It was the festival of Lady Day in harvest, the precise time the dragoons were in 
the field. 

Tell me, dragoons, are you not in search of the marquis ? 

We are in search of the marquis, do you know how he is dressed ? ' 

He is clothed in the fashion of the country—a blue surtout, richly embroidered. 

A blue waistcoat with white frill, leather gaiters, and cloth trowsers. : 

A little straw hat, stitched with red thread, long black hair, flowing down his 
shoulders, 

A leathern girdle, with two double-barrelled Spanish pistols. 

His outer dress is of coarse stuff, but he wears embroidery inside. 

If you will give me three hundred crowns, I will help you to find him, 

We will not give you three half-pence ; but plenty of blows with our sabres—a very 
different matter. 

We will not give you three half-pence—but you shall help us to take Pontcalec. 

Dear dragoons, in the name of God, do me no harm, and I will put you in his track ; 


He is now below in the parlour of the glebe-house, at table with the rector of 
Lignol. 


IIt. 

My lord marquis, fly!—fly! See the dragoons are coming. The dragoons with 
their glittering weapons and red coats. 

I cannot believe that a dragoon would dare to lay hands on me ; 

I cannot believe that it is the fashion for the dragoons to lay hands on marquises. 

He had not finished speaking when they filled the saloon. 

And he at once seized his pistols—‘*I fire on the first who approaches.” 

Seeing this, the old rector threw himself at the marquis’ knees. 

In the name of God, our Saviour, do not fire, my dear lord—in the name of our 
Saviour who has suffered so patiently. 

At this name of the Saviour, tears flowed in spite of him. 

His head drooped, his teeth chattered—but, raising himself, he said, ‘* Let us go.” 

As he traversed the parish of Lignol, the peasant said, “ They, the inhabitants of 
Lignol, said, ‘ It is a shame to pinion the marquis.’ ” 

As he passed near Berné, a crowd of children came— 

Good day, good day, lord marquis, we are going to the village to our catechism. 

Adieu, my good little children, I shall never see you again. 

Where are you going then, my lord? Will you not soon return ? 

I cannot tell—God alone knows, dear little ones, I am in danger. 

He wished to caress them, but his hands were fettered. 

Hard would be the heart which remained unmoved ; the dragoons themselves wept. 

And, nevertheless, soldiers have hearts of steel in their bosoms. 

When he arrived at Nantes, he was judged and condemned, 

Not by his peers, but by men who came from the back of coaches ! 

They asked Pontcalec—Lord Marquis, what have you done? 

My duty—do you do yours. 

IV. 

On the first Sunday of the Easter of this year, a message came to Bern. 

Good luck to all the village! Where is the rector of this parish ? 

He is gone to say high-mass, he is about to begin his sermon. 

As he was going up into the pulpit, they placed a letter on his book. 

He could not read it, his eyes were so full of tears. 

What news has come, that our rector weeps so bitterly ? 

I weep, my children, for a cause that will make you weep also. 

He is dead, ye poor, who fed you, who clothed you, who sustained you. 

He is dead, who dearly loved his country—who loved it to the death, 

He is dead, ye inhabitants of Berné, who loved you as I love you. 

Dead, at the age of twenty-two years, as die martyrs and saints. 

May God have mercy on his soul! our lord is dead !—my voice fails. 

Thou who hast betrayed, be accursed! be accursed! 4 

Be accursed, thou who hast betrayed him! 
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M. de Villemarqué obtained from 
the Céedec family a copy of the letter 
mentioned in the ballad. It was writ- 
ten by the monk who attended the 
execution, and was addressed, as the 
song correctly states, to the rector of 
Berné. It contains some very in- 
teresting details, which we shall give 
in an abridged form. 

After M. Céedee had confessed, the 
monk bowed to him reverentially, and 
he, anxious to return the salute, asked, 
“Where is my hat ?” 

** What do we wants of hats,” asked 
Pontcalec, “when we are about to 
lose the moulds on which hats fit ?” 

The only emotion he exhibited, 
arose from his feelings of nationality, 
and dignity. Pontcalec could not with- 
hold tears when the executioner cut off 
his long, flowing locks, the character- 
istic and pride of the Breton race ; 
and when his hands were bound, he 
exclaimed, “What, a felon’s cords 
for the hands of nobles! Infamy ! 
Injustice !—Cruelty !” 

As the melancholy procession ad- 
vanced from the prison to the scaffold, 
the manly fortitude of Pontcalec ex- 
cited general admiration. Once only 
he expressed something like contempt 
for the cowardice of Bretons, and in- 
dignation at being deceived by the 
promises of boasters. But when the 
chaplain remonstrated, he assumed an 
air of pious resignation, and looking 
up to heaven said, ‘Pater fiat voluntas, 
tuia !’’ 

At the foot of the scaffold, the four 
friends embraced for the last time, as 
well as their bonds would permit them, 
and mutually said that their next 
meeting would be in Paradise. 

Pontcalec was the last to die. When 
it came to his turn to ascend the scaf- 
fold, he said to the monk, ‘I forgive 
all those who caused my death ;” add- 
ing, with asmile, “ But that is rather 
a pitiful compliment.” On reaching 
the block he exclaimed, “* Cor detritum 
et humiliatum, Deus, non despicies,”— 
his last words, ‘‘ Into thy hands, my 
God and Saviour, I commend my 
spirit.” 

It had been ordered that the bodies 
should be interred ‘without peal of 
bell or song of church”—they were 
taken to a monastery, and brought into 
the chapel, where the superior and all 
the monks assembled to bestow on 
those whom they regarded as martyrs 
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all the maimed rites that the govern- 
ment allowed. Though no organ peal- 
ed, and no hymn was sung, sincere 
prayers for the repose of the dead were 
whispered, amid tears, sighs, and sobs, 
and several of the brethren remained 
all night on their knees beside the 
graves. 

The fate of those who had escaped 
to Spain was even more lamentable. 
They obtained small pensions from 
Philip V., and wandered about the 
streets of Madrid and Seville, a prey 
to that home-sickness for which the 
Cymriec race is pre-eminently distin- 
guished— 


** Voices from their country’s pines, 
Met them mid the alien vines ; 
And their proud hearts would not stay, 
And their spirits died away,” 


They met no sympathy from the Spa- 
niards ; the extravagant boasts of the 
Bretons contrasted too strongly with 
the feebleness of their achievements, 
and they were everywhere taunted 
with having raised an insurrection of 
words, not of deeds. They felt the re- 
proach keenly, and they offered their 
prayers for the preservation of the na- 
tionality of Brittany in their own na- 
tive tongue, to hide the object of their 
aspirations from the Spaniards. 

Immediately after the coronation of 
Louis XV., the few surviving exiles 
were permitted to return. They found 
their country entirely changed—the 
citizens of Nantes, L’Orient, Quimper, 
St. Malo, and Brest, had become zea- 
lous supporters of the union with 
France, in consequence of the lucra- 
tive commerce which they had opened 
with the French colonies in India and 
America. Many of the nobles had 
equally abandoned the cause of na- 
tionality, because French commerce 
and French colonies opened to them 
the means of providing for the younger 
branches of the family. ‘* The Repeal 
of the Union” was soon but a vague 
dream in the minds of ancient peasants 
and village bards; but it is still a 
dream which has charms for the oceu- 
pants of the bocages, and other unfre- 
quented districts, where ballads con- 
tinue to be recited at every festive 
meeting, declaring the eternal hostility 
of the Bretons to the Franks and Sax- 
ons, and describing the real or fancied 
triumph of their ancestors over these 
alien races. 
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RANDOM RECORDS OF A RAMBLER; OR, LOOSE LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. 


STRAY HINTS TO A TOURIST SET DOWN AT GRAND CAIRO. 


CHAPTER I.—ARRIVAL AT CAIRO, AND PLAN OF OPERATIONS THEREIN—CHOICE 
OF A DRAGOMAN-—WITH THE DOMESTIC EXPERIENCE OF HADGE BOURRI. 


“ Wett! and what are we to be at 
next?” is the pretty general exclama- 
tion of a tourist after he has got com- 
fortably housed in his hotel, and is 
about “to break cover” over new 
ground. 

«¢ What are we to be at next?” My 
good sir, on your arrival at Cairo — 
and I rejoice to find you have so safely 
accomplished the voyage from Alexan- 
dria; really—save that your face is 
somewhat scorched, your nose in blis- 
ters, and what remains of your physi- 
ognomy rather puffed, pimpled, and 
otherwise experimented on by musqui- 
toes—you present a spruce, spicy, 
if not a distingué appearance —on 
your first arrival at Cairo (allow me 
again to congratulate you), you may 
profitably turn your attention to four 
cardinal points of observation, namely 
—but first let me ask you are you pro- 
vided with a dragoman ? 

If you were fortunate, you picked 
one up at Alexandria; if provident, 
you engaged the requisite at Malta; 
but if both luckless and improvident, 
I will not (like the world) desert you 
in necessity, but do all that is in my 
power to aid and assist in your un- 
pleasant perplexity. Haud ignara, &c., 
as we used to say at school. We are, 
as you perceive, in a fine, capacious 
bedchamber in the Hotel d’Orient, and 
by good fortune in a front room, too. 

Now look out of that window—not 
off there to your right, those are the 
pyramids of Jizeh, old gentlemen most 
unlikely to assist us in our present 
emergency—but look down below you, 
there a little to your left, do you see 
that straight-nosed,dark-visaged fellow, 
with a scowl on his countenauce, and 
the eye of a fox; I mean that fellow 
in the flaunting crimson sash, em- 
broidered jacket, loose Turkish trow- 
sers; his ears, like a second Midas, 
protruding on each side, from under his 
turboosh? That gentleman is called 
Ibraim Copt, and as proper a vagabond 
asever stood on two legs—not but very 


questionable characters have rejoiced 
in one only. He will produce you 
certificates from the King of Prussia, 
old Mohammed Ali, or for that matter, 
if you desire it, from the Sultan him- 
self. Eschew him, and eschew all 
Copts; they are dark, treacherous, vin- 
dictive, and dishonest. 

That very showy sans culotte beside 
him, with as much soiled linen on his 
person as would stock a moderate dra- 
per’s shop, boasts himself to be a bold 
Athenian. ’*Ware all Greeks, fellow- 
traveller; may heaven forgive old Ho- 
mer, but they are all true foals of the 
*¢ Trojan horse ;” a verier set of cut- 
throats never stood on the face of 
mother earth—the Albanians above 
the rest; no man in his senses would 
submit his jugular to an Albanian 
barber, or be led by the nose by a 
cringing, scheming, bragging,cowardly, 
Athenian dragoman. 

But mark that broad-faced, snub- 
nosed Cyclops, with the paunch of 
Bacchus, and the shoulders of Hercules. 
That isan Arab dragoman ; a hot-tem- 
pered, good-natured fellow, yclept 
Hadge Bourri. He was for some time 
in my service after I had dismissed the 
Copt, a “jocosus puer” in his way, 
and truly a humbugging vagabond. I 
may as well tell how it was I happened 
to light on him, for never was factotum 
taken on more complete haphazard. 
One evening, after a busy day, I sat 
down to the interesting occupation of 
overhauling the complicated accounts 
of our friend Ibraim Copt. Ibraim 
had been for some days engaged in com- 
pleting our outfit for the Nile; and 
Ibraim was perpetaally coming for re- 
newed “lots of moneé for de baggage,” 
some £40—a large sum, by the way, 
in piastres—having been already ex- 
pended, with a marvellous small return 
for the same. My companion and I 
were unwillingly convinced of our un- 
exceptionable dragoman’s very palpable 
dishonesty, and disgusted at his roguery, 
were determined to give him leave 
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to depart and look for other victims, 
But we were strangers in Cairo, and 
utterly at a loss where to turn in search 
of another servant. 

In the very nick of time the door 
opened, and, ushering in himself, ap- 
peared a boisterous fellow-countryman, 
whose acquaintance we had made at 
Alexandria. He had been some two 
years travelling in the East, had a 
general smattering of Arabic, and (by 
his own account) no small knowledge 
of the natives. Dignus vindice nodus, 
I mentally exclaimed, as W. entered, 
con amore, into the matter of our per- 
plexities, and good naturedly set about 
a thorough investigation of our affairs. 
Sundry items—purely imaginary on 
the part of drago—were forthwith 
struck out of Ibraim’s account; others 
shrunk, under the scrutiny, into mere 
ghosts of their former selves. <A 
radical reformation was the conse- 
quence, and the Copt indignantly re- 
signed. So far well, we had got rid of 
one incumbrance, but where were we 
to look for a successor? Our boat 
was ready, and the crew had been 
some days under pay. No time was 
to be lost. 

«‘ There is a rough sort of fellow,” 
suggested W., who brought me from 
Alexandria, and begged me to recom- 
mend him to you, or any one in want 
of a good servant.” 

** Do you know anything of him ?” 

“Nothing. He came alongside my 
yacht in harbour, and offered to take 
me, goods, chattels, and three men, by 
boat to Cairo for five pounds, and here 
I am.” 

“* Has he a testimonial from any one 
as dragoman ?” 

“Hang his testimonials. The big- 
gest scoundrel I ever met with, B. 
and I had going up the Nile, and he 
produced the best testimonials I ever 
read. I don’t know whether he has any 
papers, I saw none, and told him to 
bring none, but this I can say in his 
favour, he would go with you as cook, 
rather than be unemployed. He has 
even offered to leave his wages in my 
hands till your return. I solemnly 
promised,” added W. suiting the action 
to the word, “to break every bone in 
his body with this stick— (a goodly 
olive, by the way, that might fell an 
ox)—#if during his engagement he 
should not turn out as he ought.” 

This pithy panegyric was decisive ; 
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our forlorn hope was ordered for 
parade. 

Next morning I was sitting up in bed, 
suffering under a splitting headache, 
when W. thundered at the door. 
Enter our magnus Apollo with the 
Cyclops at his heels! 

« Alee,” commenced W. in bad 
Italian, “ I have recommended you to 
this gentleman, and said all I could say 
in your favour. Now if you misconduct 
yourself, [ promise faithfully, on your 
return from Nubia, to give you the 
most infernal threshing ever man re- 
ceived, and, mark me, I will be as good 
as my word.” 

Alee looked complimented, and 
grinned, rolled his solitary eye, and 
muttered most complacently in English, 
**Him want to make him face white, 
not black, Mista W.” And accord- 
ingly Alee was sworn in. 

The Hadge, on acquaintance, proved 
wonderfully amusing ; a. man of mono- 
syllables and no palaver, fond of good 
living, and indisposed to overwork ; 
designating a favorite as “ Ver good 
man, not bad,” the rest of the human 
species as * All d—n rascal ;” under 
which very complimentary category 
the basha himself was included, as “ He 
make him (the Hadge) pay one hundred 
piastre every year for one shop in 
Alexandria.” 

Alee hada single household god, and 
she, by the way, was a goddess. This 
was his “ old modder,” whom, with his 
wife, he had taken with him the whole 
journey to Mecca—a pilgrimage not, 
however, for the benefit of the old 
lady’s soul—he doubts “ old modder 
have any”—but from acharacteristically 
prudential motive, for “if I leave him 
behind me, him have notin’ to eat, if I 
send him money, bad Arab steal it on 
de way, so I take him wid me.” 

The Hadge’s filial devotion is illus- 
trated in the following narrative, which 
I beg leave to give verbatim. One fresh 
December’s afternoon we were bowling 
along under press of canvas, weathering 
Sheik Harreedeh in glorious style, when 
the Hadge seated himself opposite us on 
the gunwale, and waxing unwontedly 
communicative, revealed a few of the 
valuable experiences of his domestic life. 

As might be anticipated, he began 
by talking of his modder, who was 
evidently his “one thing in life ;” and 
told us that he was in the habit of 
leaving all his money in her hands, 
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“« And what does your wife do, 
Alee?” (Alee, Hadge, or Hadge 
Bourri; he answered indiscriminately 
to all or any of them.) 

* My wife?” replied Mr. Bourri 
(whose acquaintance with the English 
tongue was rather select than compre- 
hensive) —‘“ my wife? what him want for 
money? My modder give him clothes 
and food; what he want more? We 
do not,” resumed the Hadge, with a 
most supercilious expression of counte- 
nance, ** we do not as you doin Englan’, 
here I buy my wife, if not like him 
send him back; if like him, keep him. 
In Englan’ de women buy de men; if 
poor, nobody marry ‘em. I buy my 
wife ver’ sheap,” continued Alee, after 
a pause, “him cost a-hundred dollar, 
and live wid me nine year.” 

But had you no wife before her 7” 
I inquired. 

«Qh yes,” replied the Hadge, “I 
had two. I buy one for five hundred 
dollar—(this was evidently a bounce) 
—but him not please me, send him away 
in two week. Buy anodder at sixty 
dollar — send him back in six month. 
And why you tink I send him away?” 
continued Mr. Bourri, coming over 
to me confidentially, “ because neder 
one nor de odder agree wid my modder.” 

Alee then began to tell us about a 
little son he had ; and on being asked 
if he preferred boys to girls—* Girls!” 
responded Alee, with a look of un- 
feigned surprise—* girls! what you 
want wid girls? I do not like girls. 
Girls grow up—husbands beat ’em— 
dey come home crying. What does any 
man want wid girls?” 

Estimable as the Hadge unquestion- 
ably is, I fear you may not find 
him either cleanly, active, or too scru- 
pulously honest. Indeed, of Arab dra- 
gomen it may be in general said, they 
are as dirty as lazy, not more lazy 
than dishonest. 


CHAPTER Il. — THE CARDINAL 


CHARMING——HANGING 


Wuat a beautiful green monkey! 
This reminds me of our cardinal 
points. And pray, what have your 
cardinal points to do with a green 
monkey?” Nothing, my good sir ; 
yet the green monkey may, notwith- 
standing, have to do with my cardinal 
points, which—not to keep you in sus- 
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But here comes Paulo — Paulo 
Nuzzo, the perfection of a dragoman, 
active, clever, cleanly, honest, indefati- 
gable ; he can speak some eight or nine 
languages, has been allover Europe, and 
some twenty years travelling, as drago- 
man, in the East—linguist, cook, cou- 
rier, tailor, and valet—all to perfec- 
tion in Paul. 

Mr. Stephens, the clever American 
writer, first brought Paulo into no- 
tice ; but long before his time he had 
been in employment. Paul's history, 
by the way, is a curious one. But I 
perceive you are growing restive under 
the lash of my loquacity, so let us de- 
fer the story, and go down into the 
court. 

The season for the journey across 
the desert is just commencing, and 
the Frank quarter swarms with Beda- 
wees—Bedawees, however, not strut- 
ting in the native majesty of the sons 
of the desert, ragged, tawdry, and in- 
dependent, but prowling in search of 
travellers, like half-tamed wolves—the 
basilisk eye glistening beneath the va- 
riegated kerchief, which the woollen 
fillet confines around the head—the 
swarthy countenance and jet mous- 
tache—the sandalled feet and stealthy 
tread, crouching as each tenders the 
salute, and stoops to kiss the hand of 
his employer, with ill put on servility. 
Well, what a Babel is beneath us!— 
what shouting, jabbering, swearing !— 
dromedaries and dragomen, canteens, 
casks, carpets, and culinary utensils!— 
guns, swords, and saddle-bags—venders 
of antiquities and Arab sheiks—bewil- 
dered servants calling for their mas- 
ters—masters, still more bewildered, 
roaring for their servants — while 
donkey-boys, like the peri and pa- 
radise, peep through the half-closed 
gates. 

But look there—what a beautiful 
green monkey ! 


AND 
OR TURKISH JUSTICE, 


SERPENT- 


pense—are four. Now, the first being 
a sporting cardinal, comprehends lion- 
hunting, or sight-seeing in all details. 
The second is a personal and semi-do- 
mestic cardinal, comprising shopping 
in the bazaars or sooks. The third 
is a sanatory and sudorific cardinal, 
pointing to the Hammam, or bath; 
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whilst the fourth is a moral and re- 
flective cardinal, which will take us to 
the missionary schools, in the Coptic 
quarter. Having satisfactorily achieved 
these four several cardinal points, you 
may trust me, Grand Cairo is used up. 

But to returnto poor pug. Do you 
see him perched up there on that win- 
dow-sill: how impatiently he shakes 
his chain; how he bustles from side 
to side—what a world of business he 
must have on his little shoulders ; and 
how indignant he appears at not being 
let “up and at "it. Now, let this capital 
C stand for the four cardinals, round 
O for our respectable selves, and this 
little m for the green monkey. Now, it 
is evident to the meanest capacity, that 
O cannot attain to C, unless O strain 
for it like m, monkey. Hence strain- 
ing m forming a link in my chain of 
ideas, agreeably to the established law 
of associations, I have, I submit it, not 
merely produced a practical observa- 
tion at the sight of a monkey, but by 
the aid of pug and three letters of 
of the alphabet, have made a mystery 
of metaphysics as clear as mud: ve- 
rily green monkeys as we are, let us 
go forth. Now, touching our first 
cardinal, it is as well to be candid with 
you at the outset. Lion-hunting I never 
had much taste for. I have had my 
share of it, and have, in fact, no sto- 
mach for it any longer. In my mind, 
nothing equals a quiet hand-in-pocket 
lounge—a ramble reckless of time, 
place or person—a freedom that will 
leave you up for anything, and disposed 
to take your fun out of whatever turns 
up. 

One fine sunshiny day, I well re- 
member, as I returned from a stroll 
near the mosque of the Hasaneyh, my 
attention was attracted by a merry 
noisy crowd of idlers, collected in the 
middle of the street. The centre of 
attraction appeared to consist in the 
buffooneries of a half-naked Arab and 
a couple of boys, who were mutually 
maltreating one another, in a manner, 
no doubt, edifying to behold. How- 
ever, not being myself up to the joke, 
I was turning slowly away, when the 
master of the ceremonies arrested me, 
by producing, for my especial amuse- 
ment, a long, vicious-looking snake, 
in apparently the worst of all possible 
ill-humour. It erected its crest, vibrat- 
ed its slender tongue, and hissed after a 
most choleric fashion at the retreating 
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spectators but the Arab suddenly 
piped up a sort of tune, and in a mo- 
ment the graceful reptile, returning 
to his master, wreathed itself round 
his body, and caressed him with a 
sneaking kindness, unenviable to share. 
Just then in rushed a wild harum- 
searum fellow, named Mohammed, an 
Arab servant of an English acquaint- 
ance, and stoodin the centre of the ring. 
The snake immediately uncoiled itself, 
dropped to the ground, and rapidly 
advanced against the supposed assail- 
ant; its eyes shot fire, and all its late 
misanthropy revived. But Moham- 
med, nothing daunted, seized his ad- 
versary round the neck, and blowing 
violently down the distended jaws of 
the irritated animal, called out, in 
Arabic, “ Die, die ;” and die it did, 
for the next moment the snake seemed 
paralyzed ; the head fell lifeless on the 
Arab’s wrist, and as soon as Moham- 
med released his hold, the serpent lay 
extended in the dust. For some mo- 
ments it remained there without sense 
or motion, then gradually recovered 
from its trance. 

Very much surprised, I called Ma- 
hommed, and began to blow him up 
for his temerity; but he laughed 
good-humoredly at my ignorance, tell- 
ing me he had no reason for appre- 
hending danger from any of the snake 
tribe—a darweesh, a serpent-charmer, 
having, for some good office on Mo- 
hammed’s part, imparted the secret of 
some herb, with which he rubbed him- 
self; and after this, no matter how 
deadly the species, a serpent became 
perfectly harmless in his hands. 

That the supposed charm consists 
merely in some secret of this nature, 
Iam disposed to believe from other 
instances that have come under my 
personal observation. Indeed I am 
convinced the reptile is neither de- 
prived of its fangs or poisonous quali- 
ties. Iremember meeting, at Waddy 
Halpha, with a Nubian, who came up 
to me, holding carelessly in one hand 
three or four large yellow scorpions, 
while in the other he carried two small 
serpents. The serpents were some eight 
or ten inches each, ash-coloured, and 
with a little horn, like the thorn of 
the rose-tree, on each side of the 
head. When laid down, they rolled 
with a sidelong motion across the path, 
and were scarcely distinguishable from 
the dust of the road. Now, if this 
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be the cerastes (and the reptiles in 
question answer the description), these 
snakes were amongst the most deadly 
of ‘the serpent tribe ; indeed the pass- 
ers-by avoided them with evident 
alarm, keeping several yards clear of 
the little creatures as they toddled on, 
The Nubian, however, took them up 
again with perfect nonchalance, tossed 
them from hand to hand, using them 
completely as playthings ; and, to my 
no small annoyance, followed me for 
some distance, soliciting me to pur- 
chase the lot. Thescorpions lay quite 
stupified until my Nubian friend set 
them on the ground, and then they 
became as lively and irritable as scor- 
pions generally are. 

Now if these reptiles had been ren- 
dered innocuous, the villagers would 
scarcely have counterfeited an alarm 
they could not possibly have felt. 

Although risking the charge of in- 
credulity, I must hazard an anecdote 
on this subject, which I have from the 
best authority, albeit it is second-hand. 
My informant (at the time of the oc- 
currence a resident in one of the West 
India Isles) told me of a neighbour 
and intimate acquaintance, who, in 
passing through a wood, was attracted 
by the fluttering of a bird, on the 
branch of a tree, some few yards dis- 
tant. The bird was by her nest, and 
appeared to be in a perfect paroxysm 
of terror; thecause was soon evident : 
for at the foot of the tree there lay a 
large snake, whose eyes were intently 
fixed on the poor bird. Gradually the 
serpent raised itself to within a foot or 
two of the bough on which the bird still 
fluttered ; suddenly the little creature, 
uttering a piercing note of terror, flew 
from her perch, and returned in a mo- 
ment with a leaf in her bill: this it 
dropped on the serpent’s head, who 
recoiled a little, but again returned to 
the attack; off flew the bird again, 
returning with a fresh supply of 
leaves, which she showered on her as- 
sailant, who again gave way: for some 
moments the attack was renewed and 
repulsed in the same manner—till, at 
length, the reptile fell stupified and 
powerless at the foot of the tree. 

The serpent-charmer then, first en- 
ticing the reptile from his den, by the 
notes of his pipe, must next have re- 
course to some herb of a narcotic 
quality, as well as an antidote to the 
poison of the bite. 
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And herein lies the charm of the 
charmer—it is a pity that all honest 
travellers are not permitted to have a 
share in the secret. 

* Behold,” said a Bedawee, bring- 
ing an enormous snake that he had 
murdered into the presence of Mo- 
hammed Ali—* behold what I have 
slain in the desert !—where is my re- 
ward?” 

“And was not the desert wide 
enough for it and you?” was the 
quiet rejoinder, as the disappointed 
hero was sent empty away. 

But let us continue our stroll. 
What a set of good-for-nothing vaga- 
bonds these darweeshes are!—juggling 
darweeshes—snake-charming darwee- 
shes—howling darweeshes—dancing 
darweeshes—and all, begging, borrow- 
ing, humbugging darweeshes. In 
Beyroct I have met with them ; their 
caps tricked out with shreds of cloth 
and scraps of looking-glass, and coats 
of divers colours adorning their lazy 
backs. In Damascus, perambulating 
the bazaars, in a state of undissembled 
nudity—in Jerusalem, a gentleman 
of that same persuasion used to parade 
the streets with a ragged possé commi- 
tatus, under the badge of a pea-green 
banner; and woe betide the Frank 
who did not, like Barney O’Reardon, 
give his reverence and suite a “ good, 
bould offing.” But the exhibition of 
the dancing darweeshes at Pera tickled 
me amazingly. 

On my first essay to witness the 
performance, the sultan and I most un- 
fortunately fixed on the same time of 
attendance ; so on the principle, I 
suppose, of “too much of a good 
thing, &c.,” while his honor was 
ceremoniously admitted, poor I was 
unceremoniously kicked out. How- 
ever, like Sandy, I determined to try 
it again—stay, till I tell you about 
Sandy. You must know, then, in a 
rural district of the “land o’ cakes,” 
the minister of the kirk was wont an- 
nually to assemble the grown boys of 
his district, to display their annual 
proficiency in the deep study of theo- 
logy. The theologians assembled at 
the kirk, and, batch by batch, they 
were admitted, to he catechised by 
the painstaking minister. Each batch, 
asit was disembogued from the interior, 
was naturally assailed by the expectant 
polloi, with ‘‘ what's the question ?— 
what did the minister say?” Amongst 
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others, out marched our friend Sandy, 
an overgrown bumpkin, with a shock 
of fiery red hair—‘‘and what did the 
minister ask you, Sandy?” ‘“ Why he 
asked how many commandments are 
there ?—and how many may they be ?” 
suddenly inquired Sandy, turning ques- 
tioner on his interrogator. “ Why 
ten, tobesure, mon,” replied the youth. 
“ Try ye on—try ye on,” said Sandy, 
eyeing the smart respondent with a 
glance of pity—“ try ye on, try ye on— 
why I said ¢wanty, and it would nado!” 
So next show-day, after the advice of 
Sandy, I did try on, and was admitted 
to the penetralia in an old pair of mat- 
slippers ; opposite, and at the further 
side of the apartment, sat a venerable 
old man, with a long silvery beard: 
before him marched his darweeshes, 
in long, loose, white tunics, and caps 
of felt, like chimney-pots—the orchestra 
on my left meanwhile discoursing very 
execrable music on the identical in- 
struments, as I verily believe, first 
fabricated by Tubal Cain. Presently 
the zikr, in good earnest, began; the 
dance commenced, and in a few mo- 
ments the apartment was in a per- 
fect whirl. The graceful girations of 
the performers—the face upturned to 
heaven—one hand with upraised palm, 
as if receiving blessings from above, 
the other bent down towards the 
earth, dispensing the imaginary gifts 
received. Each darweesheeh revolv- 
ing on the left foot with such rapid 
motion, that the inflated robe stood 
out on all sides, like some monstrous 
parasol: even the wild music kept 
harmony with the exciting scene—and 
at the instant one forgot the absurdity 
of the mode of worship, in the absorb- 
ing earnestness of the devotees. 

Fanaticism in religion pervades 
every portion of the globe—from the 
same fell source spring the friars of 
Italy, the fakeers of India, the dar- 
weeshees of Egypt; yet the universal 
sufferance, if not actual homage, these 
darweeshes meet with amazes me ex- 
ceedingly. Quick-witted and imagina- 
tive as the Arabs are, their supersti- 
tions are deeply imbued with the rich 
poetry of eastern romance. Witness 
the legend of the mystic light that 
hung in air-beams nightly upon the 
prophet’s tomb. 

Witness the fable of the fallen race 
of Ginn—once sole masters of this 
world, with their long and illustrious 


line of monarchs, from Sulimann to 
Ghan-iben-Ghan, all reigning in proud 
supremacy before Adam or Eve were 
thought of. Nature herself supplies 
matter for the marvellous; the Arab 
believes the falling star to be the bolt 
of God discharged against some wan- 
dering marid—* Saham allah fee’ adoo’ 
Ed-deen,” “May God transfix the 
enemy of the faith,” is the ejaculation 
of the true believer, as he marks the 
flying meteor. 

Graveyards are tenanted by ghools ; 
efreets will rise from wells and lone- 
some pits to affright the conscience- 
stricken ; even the superstition that 
gives birth to the ktub, is not without 
its share of poetry—that mysterious 
chief of the wellees, or holy men,— 
everywhere and nowhere—most visible 
in action where least visible in appear- 
ance. But what of poetry or mystery can 
invest the darweeshees? How Egyp- 
tians can tolerate these drones; nay, 
allow them to take offensive liberties 
with the very women of their harem, I 
am at a perfect nonplus to conceive. 

But as we are “ on the tramp,” let 
us walk, or rather ride, to the citadel, 
and take a peep into the courts of jus- 
tice. You can visit the new mosque 
and palace by the way, and even (fora 
consideration) have a game at the ba- 
sha’s billiard-table. 

What western would take this bare, 
unfurnished hall for a high court of 
judicature? or these seedy-looking 
gentlemen in turbooshes, perched on a 
shelfin that corner yonder, for “judges 
of assize?” Where can a judge's wis- 
dom be concentrated, unless under the 
judicial wig? Yet these wigless de- 
positories of legal learning are “ very 
Daniels” in deciding causes. Alexan- 
der never cut the Gordian knot more 
cleverly than the Alexandrian bench 
their poser in the case of the Transit 
Company v. Towarah thieves unknown. 

The case occurred whilst I was stay- 
ing at Cairo, and a curious case of 
Turkish jurisprudence it turned out 
to be. The circumstances were the 
following :— 

As one of the officers of the Transit 
Company was travelling, unattended, 
near the fourth station, in the short 
desert, he was accosted by four Beda- 
wees, who presented him with a paper, 
folded in the shape of a letter. 

Whilst occupied in opening it, the 
four set upon the poor Italian, strip- 
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ped him to the skin, and turned him, 
Nebuchadnezzer like, to graze, or let 
alone, as he thought fit; itis needless 
to add, the Arabs decamped with their 
booty, and were no more seen. Roast- 
ing under a burning sun, and many a 
weary mile from the city, the credu- 
lous Italian took refuge at the Station- 
house, and having borrowed a few gar- 
ments, set off in due time for Cairo, 
and thence, without drawing bridle, 
he proceeded to Alexandria. The 
company made a formal complaint to 
the civil authorities. The authorities 
made a strict investigation of the cir- 
cumstances—were convinced of the 
truth of the alleged outrage—tidings 
were sent to Cairo, and a search after 
the offenders was instituted high and 
low—they might as well have search- 
ed for a needle in a bundle of hay. 
The Alexandrian sages now assembled 
in Divan—it was a bad business, indeed 
—an officer of the Transit company had 
been robbed—the English were offend- 
ed—what was to be done ?—the perpe- 
trators of the deed were heaven knows 
where—yet the English were offended, 
and somebody must be hanged. The 
myrmidons of justice, wearied and out- 
witted, pounced at length on a To- 
warah Arab, a miscreant of established 
notoriety—he had pillaged, plundered, 
and maltreated countless individuals— 
nay, it was even whispered he had 
committed as many murders as if he 
had graduated in Tipperary, and cru- 
saded under an altar-denouncing priest. 

The Bedawee was accordingly 
brought up, and confronted with the 
Transit man. The Italian declared 
he could swear to the persons of his 
plunderers, but this was not one of 
them. The justices were annoyed— 
the case at a stand still—again they 
consulted—again the old argument was 
repeated—the English were offended, 
and somebody must be hanged ; at last 
the bright thought suddenly struck 
their worships, that although the To- 
warah was not concerned in the out- 
rage in question, he was quite bad 
enough to have taken part in it, or any 
similar ; so as he had already honestly 
earned a halter, and the real Simons 
Pure were not present to dispute the 
honor, the Towarah must be hanged. 
Forthwith the hapless Arab was mount- 
ed on a dromedary, and under escort 
of the military, set off for the desert. 
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Now near the fourth station-house, 
there is an ancient solitary tree, hy 
Europeans named the Tree of the 
Desert, by Arabs, the Mother of Rags— 
the Mecca pilgrims, for reasons best 
known to themselves, decking its gnarl- 
ed boughs with votive offerings of the 
same. Beneath this aged patroness of 
old clothes the Bedawee and suite in 
due time arrived; a halter was sus- 
pended from a bough, and dangled 
ominously in mid air, the dromedary 
and rider led beneath it, and the noose 
adjusted to the Arab’s neck, the dro- 
medary was then driven out, and the 
poor miscreant left struggling in the 
agonies of death. An India passen- 
ger whom I met just after this occur- 
rence, told me his party passed the 
place of execution while the criminal 
was suspended from the tree ; the body 
was still warm, the feet but a few 
inches from the ground, and a placard 
in Turkish was affixed to the breast, 
purporting that the culprit having 
been a person of general bad charac- 
ter, it had seemed good to the Basha 
to have him put to death. There 
swung the Arab robber, in the lone 
and savage wilderness, a strange and 
stern monument of Turkish justice— 
it was the first and only instance I ever 
heard of being hung by proxy. What- 
ever may be our opinion as to Turkish 
justice, no one can hold a second re- 
specting the celerity of the Turkish 
executive. 

When sentence is passed, down goes 
the culprit, and in the presence of his 
judges, the bastinado gives him “ his 
condign ;” if it be hanging matter, he 
must be taken out of court, it is true, 
but then the nearest public fountain 
serves his turn, and there he swings. 
All this must save the convicts a vast 
deal of anxiety, and whilst this relief 
from all suspense as to his fate, is, 
doubtless, no small consolation to the 
criminal’s own mind, it serves a double 
purpose, by testifying to all whom it 
may concern, that justice has both 
eyes open, and is wide awake, 

Now lion-hunting, as I told you, 
being far from my intention, you must 
visit mosques, tombs, and palaces, as 
best you may, in fact, kill your lions 
by yourself; but before you go out on 
your adventures, | will “enter” you 
on your antiquities by setting forth 
in— 
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CHAPTER III.——-OUR 


‘LITTLE GO” AT THE 


Stray Hints to a Tourist set down at Grand Cairo. 


PYRAMIDS, AND VALOROUS ADVEN- 


TURE THEREIN. 


Awp it was thus:—we had “done” the 
cataracts and upper country, and had 
just bare time to “coach up” for the 
pyramids, when our boats bumped 
against the bank, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Sakarah. This was 
exactly what we did not want, having 
intended to land near Dashoor as we 
passed, so we had either to retrace our 
steps, or only half do our pyramids, a 
thing for veteran antiquarians who 
had poked their noses into every hole 
and corner, from Aboo Simboul down- 
wards, utterly untenable and infra 
dig, so entrapping a drove of conscript 
donkeys, which could boast of neither 
saddle, bridle, or other adornment of 
like nature, we mounted and set off 
for the pyramids of Dashoor. It so 
happened we were all Hibernians, and 
with the natural talent of our favored 
island, struck out an expedient at once 
to relieve the tedium of the journey, 
and make up for the ground we had 
lost, by having one grand _steeple- 
chase of it from the boats to the pyra- 
mids—first in, winner—and off we set. 
Our steeds carried us through the 
centre of one village, then into the 
middle of a thick date wood, and find- 
ing their tormentors still stuck to them, 
gallantly struck off for the Lybian 
desert, and pulled up by the old brick 
pyramid of Dashoor—why they chose 
this particular edifice I can’t explain, 
but being very much at their mercy, 
from the want of any better method 
of steering them than by the tail, 
I think we should have been contented 
with any selection our quadrupeds 
might have made, as, indeed, in the 
present instance, we had reason to be. 
Now this brick pyramid is a very re- 
markable pyramid; first you cannot 
help wondering what in the world it 
is meant for, being like a huge defunct 
brick kiln, perched on the debris of 
half the mud cities of the pakalate ; 
next you conjecture what in the 
world brought it there, such a distance 
from the abodes of all brick-burners, 
till you find on inspection, the bricks 
were never burnt at all; lastly you 
are insensibly led to speculate on 
what was the original shape or form, 
if of form or shape it ever was possess- 


ed; it may have heen round, square, 
or pyramidal, or not one of these, 
for anght the present misshapen mass 
determines. Neglected by the ma- 
jority of tourists, this poor, plebeian 
pyramid seems to entertain a very mo- 
derate opinion of itself, standing at an 
humble distance from its granite com- 
peers, and from century to century, 
slowly relapsing to the primeval mud 
from whence it sprung. Striking is 
the contrast, as you turn to view the 
pyramids of stone, rising a small dis- 
tance off, sharp and defined against 
the blue horizon—majestic in their 
simplicity—grey denizens of dreary 
desolation. At first, one may be dis- 
appointed at their apparently diminu- 
tive dimensions—a gallant ship ap- 
pears a speck on the wide waste of 
waters—a pyramid, a mole-hill in the 
desert; but stand at the base—look 
up—mark the vast mass of masonry, 
rising with huge blocks of granite, 
tier on tier, and you almost fancy with 
the wondering Arab, you behold the 
work of Ginn, not mortal man; they 
seem, indeed, the growth of ages, fabri- 
cated to exist when time shall be no 
more. But I think I have said enough 
to impress you with my sense of the 
sublime, and now this veracious narra- 
tive descends to the ridiculous, as thus : 
despite of Paul’s steady asseveration 
to the contrary, on the testimony of 
the redoubtable Sir Gardner, we, 
unsight, unseen, resolutely maintained 
an entrance was to be found in the 
near stone pyramid of Dashoor, and 
arriving thereat, the entrance appear- 
ed, but rather high up on the face of 
the pyramid, and nearly central, with 
respect to the two sides. 

Paulo, in the ardour of a profession- 
al adventurer, climbed like a wild cat 
to the aperture, and I followed in 
his wake. Now at first, where the 
coating was worn, the scramble was 
practicable enough, but when it came 
to crossing the smooth stones in a la- 
teral direction (for we had commenced 
near the corner), the matter ceased to 
be any longer a joke. A low stone 
door-way introduced us into a low, 
steep, narrow shaft, which apparently 
penetrated to the very entrails of the 
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edifice, dark as Erebus, and about as 
uninviting. “ You meet wild, an-i-mal,” 
urged Paulo, half deprecating the ad- 
venture. When I,” proceeded he, 
confidentially arresting my descent— 
«when I was at Great Pyramid with 
Mr. Stephens, big an-i-mal so great, 
[here Paulo extended arms, eyes, and 
mouth, to express any amount of im- 
mensity] she run at me—lI fire and 
fall down—she sure to eat me—Mr. 
Stephens fire—sherun.” Assuringour 
worthy dragoman I apprehended meet- 
ing no an-i-mal more rapacious than 
himself, our party, at least those of 
it who hadalready reached the entrance, 
proceeded to descend. After a few 
yards’ progress, Paulo, who would act 
as pioneer, came to a dead halt, scrap- 
ing and rooting at a dark cranny, and 
grunting ever and anon; at last the 
dragomen gave tongue, and in no small 
perturbation, directed our attention to 
the trail of some animal which had 
* squatted” inthe pyramid. “ Straight 
we called for sword and pistol,” and 
advanced to the attack; the array of 
battle was the following :—First 
marched Paulo the magnanimous, 
sliding on his hunkers; in ‘his right 
hand a wax candle, in his left a loaded 
pistol. In like manner progressed my 
unworthy self; while J. N. covered my 
rear, with a blood-thirsty implement 
in his hand, consisting of a brace of 
pistols and a long stiletto, all growing 
out of an iron handle—a regular ma- 
chine infernal, capped, cocked, and 
presented, to the manifest plague, peril, 
and perplexity of the hapless individu- 
al who preceded him—to wit, my in- 
valuable self. Imagine what a public 
calamity two inches of steel, or a half 
ounce of lead might at that instant 
have occasioned. Well, on we went 
meanwhile, descensus averni fashion— 
swimmingly—but at length the expedi- 
tion came into troubled water—the 
smooth and slippery flag abruptly ter- 
minating in broken stone and semi- 
pulverized mortar, most mortifying to 
the flesh. Narrow, and yet more nar- 
row grew the interminable shaft, till 
at last, we had to take to the horizon- 
tal, and slide feet foremost as best we 
might. The heat was suffocating, 
dust blinding, and gloom impenetra- 
ble. Our prospect limited to the cas- 
ing of the shaft some few feet above 
our noses, rapidly becoming smutted 
from the flickering lights we carried. 
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“‘I1 go down no more,” said Paulo, 
coming to halt so suddenly that my 
heels were brought in contact with 
his occiput. But I do,” I answered 
(for I was in mortal terror of my rear- 
guard, and dared any amount of un- 
tried danger, for the peril that perse- 
cuted me a parte post). ‘ Then I go 
too,” said Paulo, and he did—not 
long, however, for presently he raised 
ashout—“ Great animal—great animal 
—Mr. Pea, Mr. Pea, I see his eye!” 
The panic became infectious — back 
came Paulo, cutchacut-chooing like a 
bull frog, but stern foremost, driving 
the whole line behind him into a simi- 
lar evolution. When gaining the 
wider passage, the lion-hearted drago- 
man fairly wheeled round, and turned 
tail, rushed blindly against B., who 
had just reached the aperture, and 
into whose peaceable and good-hu- 
moured countenance he incontinently 
dashed a loaded pistol, then lung away 
the weapon, and sliding down the py- 
ramid, plumped breathless on mother- 
earth. The advanced guard having re- 
mained at anchor where Paulo first 
ran over us. Convulsed with laugh- 
ter, and exhausted by our late exer- 
tions, we now held a council of war, and 
deliberated on the mysterious cause of 
ourdiscomfiture. It was decided, primo, 
that whatever was at the bottom of the 
passage was a mystery. Secundo, not 
improbably a dry well, and a hyena. 
Tertio, the encounter was hazardous, 
as the animal might bite—so, nem. con., 
it was determined to fight the enemy 
on fair ground, or not to engage in 
mortal conflict at all. I thereupon ad- 
dressed to the unknown an oration, 
and blazed most valiantly down the 
darkness. Echo, in a roar of thunder, 
returned the salute, and we retreated 
under cover of the smoke. Now, most 
courageous sir, or madam, if you doubt 
our valour, or smile at our most praise- 
worthy discretion, off with you to the 
pyramid, and poke out a hyena for 
yourselves. Sakara, and the Mummy 
Pits, consumed the remainder of the 
day. And here let me record the fate 
ofa pair of estimable, but departed 
trowsers, which fell the victims of un- 
flinching fidelity, and whose loss, for 
ten long months, I ceased not to de- 
plore—for, lowered by the fag-end of 
a rope into the Ibis’ pit, like a second 
Joseph, I burst my inexpressibles, and 
bewailed their dissolution alone among 
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the crocks. That day I suffered men- 
tally, also—the inconstancy of the fair 
sex was the cause; for having ravish- 
ed a long black lock from the sable 
tresses of an ancient Egyptian damsel, 
who lay, a mummy by the wayside, lL 
put the dusky treasure into my breast 
coat-pocket, but, when | drew it forth 
next morning, behold, it had crumbled 
into snuff! Courteous companion, 
trust not the beauties of a mummy- 
pit, nor any other beauties of the race 
of Eve—live and die a bachelor, es- 
chewing young maidens, widows, and 
old maids. Soundly slept old Remesis— 
father of sleepers the Arabs term him 
—as he took out his siesta, untrou- 
bled with a yoke-fellow, calmly recum- 


CHAPTER IV.—OUR ‘‘ GREAT GO,” OR 
STRICTURES ON THE SEX AND 


Great at times are the vicissitudes of 
four-and-twenty hours in the life of a 
traveller ; but one-half that period had 
scarcely elapsed, when our slumbers 
were broken by the din and bustle of 
the war of life. In simple English, we 
went to bed near Mitraheeny, and got 
up at Jizeh, right opposite Old Cairo. 
Some heavy rain had fallen during 
breakfast, but at the expiration of the 
fourth pipe (we counted by pipes, not 
bells, on board our boat, The Commo- 
dore), we got ready for our start to 
the pyramids of Jizeh. Donkeys, with 
the latterly unusual appendages of bri- 
dle and saddle, had been sent us that 
morning from Cairo; and having pro- 
vided ourselves with three tickets each, 
not to leave on the ghost of old Cheops, 
but to bestow on the fortunate indivi- 
duals we should select as guides, we 
disembarked for the excursion. On 
landing, we were at once involved ina 
scene of new and unanticipated tumult, 
some forty ragamuffins rushing to the 
water’s edge, each claiming our sepa- 
rate and undivided patronage, as guide 
at the pyramids. In vain did the irri- 
table Hadge Bourri with the kurbash 
ply the clamorous crowd, equally, and 
without respect of persons; in vain did 
Paulo harangue, with more tongues 
than Cerberus, and the lungs of Sten- 
tor. The guardian genius of the Nile 
himself, or Father Neptune, backed 
by his police of Tritons, could not 
have commanded silence. Yielding to 
destiny, 1 at once surrendered to the 
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bent in the mud. We rode by him and 
Mitraheeny, as the shades of night 
were falling, and arrived in safety at 
the boats. A gentle breeze murmured 
through the palm-trees—the glimmer. 
ing stars gleamed fitfully across the 
broad, deep, flowing waters of Old 
Nile—lights twinkled from a neigh- 
bouring Bedawee encampment —the 
distant baying of some houseless dog, 
or the wild cry of the prowling jackal, 
alone breaking the stillness of the night, 
we dismounted from our long-eared 
friends, the donkeys, and, at the wel- 
come summons of our Arab cooks, 
closed, with a most substantial dinner, 
our little go at the pyramids. 


THE PYRAMIDS OF JIZEH, WITH SOME 
PHYSLOGNOMY OF THE SPHINX. 


three first gentlemen, who, despite of 
habeas corpus, had seized on my body 
corporate, while B., determined to 
exercise his right of choice, was lite- 
rally encompassed by Philistines ; his 
hands were pinned into his pockets, 
his knees held, and his donkey forcibly 
taken possession of. One guide, at 
whom he scarcely nodded, was taken 
by the nose, and pulled over from be- 
hind. However, off at last we did 
get, the triumphant fifteen (three 
guides a-piece) shouting and jumping 
like mad—donkeys frolicsome and 
frisky (ass-drivers prodding them be- 
hind)—and ourselves like boys let out 
for a holiday, up for anything, and in 
great heart, relieved from the pressing 
occupations of your every-day life at 
home, amidst new scenes—in a glo- 
rious climate, and enjoying unaccus- 
tomed health, the days of boyhood 
sweep over the spirit, and carking care 
appears the phantom of some by-gone 
dream—verily, one lives again. 

Our path was, for the most part, 
through a rich and cultivated plain, 
which the basha thought not beneath his 
notice, inasmuch as several troops of 
cavalry had encamped therein—tents 
pitched, and troop horses picketed all 
around. Here were also groups of fel- 
laheen, droves of asses, and innumera- 
ble dogs ; blue-garbed belles paraded 
with little squalid children, and a herd 
of goats did pastoral for the nonce. 
On nearing the objects of our excur- 
sion, I could not, I confess it, help 
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wincing a little at the prospect of 
ascending the pyramid, the edge looked 
so sharp, and the steps at the angle so 
acute, that the apprehension of get- 
ting giddy, and then blown off, damp- 
ed my ardour not a little. 1 do not 
know how far the rest of the party 
shared in a similar sensation, but, on 
arriving at the base of the Great Py- 
ramid, all appearance of risk, or even 
difficulty, vanished ina moment. The 
serrated edge presented now a stair- 
ease for a giant—the giddy height was 
counterbalanced by the enormous bulk 
of the huge edifice—and even our 
guides were looked on as a humbug, 
whose assistance was wholly nominal 
and unprofitable. However, they at 
least were of a contrary opinion, and 
two, grasping each a hand, whilst one 
followed in the rere to pick up the 
pieces in case of accident, I was soon at 
the half-way house, on the eastern 
edge of the pyramid. Here I was 
permitted to take wind. Again we 
went at it, the second stage being even 
less difficult than the first ; and, rather 
blown and heated, I stood on the sum- 
mit of the pyramid. ‘ Backsheesh, 
backsheesh,” roared the harpies. “* Ma- 
feesh felons,” was the reply ; and, can- 
tabit vacuus, I felt out of the power of 
the robbers. One by one, the rest of 
our party made their appearance, and, 
seated on some fallen masses of stone, 
well be-scribbled by souls thirsting for 
immortality, we began to look about 
us, and cool down. Splendid was the 
view from the summit of the pyramid-— 
the distant Nile, winding with tortuous 
course, the plain we had passed through, 
luxuriant in fertility, dotted with little 
hamlets, and waving palm-groves, 
spread like a vast carpet, green as the 
emerald, and intersected by numerous 
water-courses, that intertwined, like sil- 
ver threads, athwartitssurface. Beneath 
the sterile Mokatum, Cairo, with dome 
and minaret, peeped through a mass of 


CHAPTER V.—-SHOPPING IN CAIRO, WITH A PREVIOUS 
AN ANCIENT 


OF THE MODERN USE OF 
Revenous nous a Moutons. 
come back to our cardinals. Pre- 
sently, most patient auditor; but 
allow me just a few lines of digres- 
sion, by way of a preparatory canter. 
We are passing the very pretty gar- 
dens of Roda, Let us land for ten 


Let us 
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foliage, and all was gladdened by one 
unbroken flood of glorious day. We 
turned, and the desert, drear and deso- 
late, was stretched before us, the white 
sand glowing under the cloudless sky— 
no sound to break the stern stillness of 
the scene—no object to enliven its dull 
monotony —except the distant pyra- 
mids of Dashoor and Sakara, and they 
spoke only of solitude, -decay, and 
death. On rolled the Lybian waste, 
onward, still on—till the weary eye 
grew dim with wandering over vacancy. 
Well, we sat down, and wrote letters 
to friends at home, dating from “ Py- 
ramids of Cheops”—sand was plenty, 
and elbow-room abundant. We de- 
scended, saw the inside, and set off for 
the Sphinx. Now the sphinx has been 
a much-misrepresented monster. First, 
all travellers have, until late, com- 
bined in depriving him of his gender : 
he is masculine, my good lady, and not 
one of your sexatall. Witness his beard, 
which has lately been grubbed up. 
Now a beard is not an adjunct of even 
an Egyptian gentlewoman. Next, tour- 
ists have talked twaddle by the bucket- 
ful about this Brobdignag’s * solemn 
beauty, mild benignity, serene repose.” 
All humbug—not one word of truth 
in the wholeofit. Asanhonest man, L 
will tell how he really appears. View 
him in profile, take a side-glance at his 
battered face, and noseless physiognomy 
—you have the image of a superannu- 
ated baboon in a judge's wig. Now take 
hita in front, face him, and behold a 
beau-ideal of the ghost of Old An- 
tiquity. 

Yes, he has braved the brunt of cen- 
turies—their characters are written on 
hisbrow. Father ofcountless sphynxes, 
he has buried almost all his offspring, 
and now seems but awaiting the deso- 
lation of his old compeers, the pyra- 
mids, to congé time, and glide into 
eternity. 


DIGRESSION ILLUSTRATIVE 
SARCOPHAGUS. 


minutes, whilst I tell you on the spot 
the story of the pilfering Arab and 


the stone sarcophagus. Well, out 
with it, but be concise. The tale is 
as follows; but first look about you. 
These grounds are laid out in Euro- 
pean rather than oriental style ; and 
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so much the better, say I. What 
does a Turk know about gardening ? 
Look, for instance, at the far-famed 
gardens of Damascus. An_ incon- 
gruous mass of tree, shrub, under- 
wood, and red dust, an old kiosk, and 
a muddy stream in the middle. Wood, 
water, and his nargilleh, are all the 
proprietor cares about: he is averse 
to walking, and his segadeh enables 
him to squat where he will. But here 
are well-laid walks, luxurious and 
rare exotics; the palm, bamboo, 
and fig, the aloe, and a thousand other 
choice . productions of the glorious 
eastern clime, spread their umbrageous 
foliage across our path. The kiosk 
is tawdry, I grant you, and the grotto 
somewhat too closely resembles a 
chance medley of woolpacks, dusted 
over with all varieties of shell. But 
take the gardens on the whole, and 
you must confess they beat the 
«* Groves of Blarney” by a long chalk, 
which is saying a great deal. Now, 
sit you down by those fine pomegra- 
nates, till we have our chat out. 
Some three years past, I was intro- 
duced to Mr. T., the basha’s head 
gardener, a shrewd, intelligent, gentle- 
manlike Scotchman, who kindly piloted 
me through the marvels of this gar- 
den. Amongst other subjects, he in- 
troduced his troubles, from the indo- 
lence and roguery of the Arab labour- 
ers. He tried kindness, and an appeal 
to interest and moral feeling ;. he 
might as well have “ whistled jigs to 
a milestone.” Then he had recourse 
to severity, but the labourers were as 
used to the bastinado as an eel to 
skinning. At long last he bethought 
him of an hitherto untried expedient, 
worthy of a political economist, as no 
doubt he is. In one corner of the 
garden lies an old sarcophagus, with a 
well-fitting lid, and a convenient aper- 
ture near the head. Moreover, this 
sarcophagus is long, narrow, and by 
no means deep. ‘The bright thought 
struck Mr. T., that solitary con- 
finement, in this said stone coffin, 
might produce salutary results. An 
opportunity for testing its efficacy 
soon presented itself. 

These pomegranates beneath which 
we sit were placed under the peculiar 
charge of a most trusty Arab, a fellow 
fit to protect the garden of the Hes- 
perides, could you take his character 
from himself, and a very Argus in 
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the matter of pomegranates. Watch 
and ward did the Arab keep, but the 
fruit, as it ripened, disappeared. Every 
underling was suspected; none were 
proved guilty of the charge; and T.’s fi- 
dus Achates repeatedly averred he could 
never see the plunderer with all his 
eyes; hard for him, for he turned out 
to be the pillager himself. Mr. T. 
took him at once into custody, marched 
him off to the stone coffin, and induct- 
ing him into all the rights, privileges, 
and temporalities thereof, the lid was 
fastened down, and Argus left to his 
reflections. For five long days and 
five mortal nights the fellah remained 
incarcerated, unable to turn to the 
right hand or the left, and, to crown 
all, fed solely on his favourite pome- 
granates: they were meat and drink 
tohim. Now mark the moral effect— 
from the day of his release, thence- 
forward, the emancipated Arab was 
never known to look a pomegranate 
in the face, and became an efficient 
and most disinterested guardian of the 
grove. Mr. T. now made the 
sarcophagus a regular state prison— 
Arabs, short, long, fat, or lean, all 
taking their turn therein, and emerg- 
ing therefrom invariably both wiser 
and better men. Now, I call this 
a noble example of the practical value 
of antiquarian researches. 

Considering some half-hour ago I 
totally disclaimed lion-hunting, I find 
I have fallen into the very snare I had 
determined to avoid; for short as is 
the time which has elapsed since we 
left the Hotel d’Orient, we have con- 
trived to charm serpents, overhaul 
darweeshees, hang a Bedawee, shoot a 
hyena, climb pyramids, with sundry 
other divertissements, too numerous to 
detail. So let us get on board again ; 
and here we are at Cairo. 

Now we go shopping. Shopping? 
What abore! I grant you shopping 
is at times a bore, especially if you go 
to shop with ladies. A man is never 
more out of his element than when he 
enters the haberdasher’s. There you 
stand, perhaps, at the shop door, for 
the time a discarded appendage—a 
mere fag-end of humanity—whilst your 
fair friends plunge into the mysteries 
of silks, satins, laces, and mousseline- 
de-laines, winding up with the pur- 
chase of a yard of bobbin, or a penny- 
worth of pins. I have admired the 
patience of a Job, but am astounded 
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at the endurance of ashopman. And 
yet is patience his only virtue? Verily, 
as Madame de Stael said of Bona- 
parte, “ He is a system, not a man ;” 
a regular combination of physical and 
moral excellencies. The labour of a 
Hercules, the winged heels of Mer- 
eury, the lying versatility of G£dipus, 
the eloquence of Cicero, the good 
looks of Ganymede, the craft of 
Ulysses, the polish of a Paris—all are 
mere items in the composition of a 
shopman. But as far as is the east 
from the west, so far different is 
shopping in London from shopping in 
Cairo. Mount your indefatigable 
donkey, and make the experiment. 
Up you are. Drago, in all his flaunt- 
ing finery, before you: it is a great 
day for him; in fact aday of harvest ; 
he per cents the purchases. The ass- 
driver brings up the rear, poking, 
prodding, and shouting his incessant 
“‘Yemeenak shemalak oua riglak ya 
Bint” (* Old women are invariably in 
the way”); and off we go as if Grand 
Cairo belonged to us “in fee-simple.” 
On we pass by Clot Bey’s mansion ; 
up that broad street, i. e., broad for 
Cairo. Listen to the shouts from the 
Moristan, the lunatic asylum on your 
right, now reformed, by the way, 
cleanly, and quite convenient to go 
mad in. Now we plunge into a laby- 
rinth of lanes, not to be equalled on 
the other side of the Mediterranean, 
nay, not in Leghorn itself; the style 
of building on each side peculiarly 
eastern, and sui generis; the bare, 
dead wall bedaubed with stripes of red 
and white alternately ; ranges of pro- 
jecting lattice windows, Mesherabeyeh, 
as they call them, defining the second 
story; a large stone portal, and mar- 
vellously shabby gate, acting as port- 
cochere to the court within ; while the 
flat-terraced roof that terminates the 
edifice, appears as if the builders, like 
those of Babel, meditated an endless 
altitude, but got disgusted with the 
job. Now, from a facetious method 
of constructing the second tier of 
Mesherabeyeh, so as to project over 
the first, and the third in like manner 
beyond the second, you find yourself 
beneath an arbour of lattices, protrud- 
ing amicably, till they almost touch 
across the street. One necessary con- 
sequence of which arrangement, if you 
take snuff, your neighbour opposite 
you sneezes. Now, underneath those 
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parasols of timber, down in the lane 
below, like any people kept in constant 
darkness, every one does what seems 
right in his own eyes. There trains 
of laden camels, curiously strung head 
and tail together, tramp it in the 
middle of the populace, their pon- 
derous feet portending manslaughter ; 
the high-raised, supercilious noddles 
careless as unconscious of the casualty. 
Now comes a howling footman, herald- 
ing some dignified equestrian ; sakas, 
with leaky water-skins, bedewing luck- 
less bystanders; whilst your donkey 
modestly makes way for some half- 
score of perils in perspective, to back 
you into countless. dapgers from be- 
hind. Then beggarg,, that take no 
denial, crowd you ; pipe-cleaners, with 
their ungainly reeds of wire, poke into 
your face; the sherbet-seller tinkles 
his everlasting drinking-vessels ; ven- 
ders of doorah, bread, and anomalous 
eatables; moping darweeshees; wo- 
men, endless women, each less human- 
looking than her neighbour ; brats, 
black and blear-eyed, squalid, naked, 
with paunches like infant Bacchus’s ; 
lazy, growling, mangy curs innumer- 
able, snarling over a stray piece of 
offal, or sleeping amidst the turmoil ; 
grunting fellaheen, trotting under 
burdens. Ohe jam satis. Who could 
count the curiosities of one chance 
alley in Grand Cairo ? 

But here we are at last at the 
Turkish Bazaar, Khan el Khaleelee, as 
it is designated. Some of these sooks 
are covered overhead with matting, 
supported by beams stretched across 
the street. The ground is usually 
kept moist with frequent watering, 
and the whole place steams like a hot- 
bed. But there is a chain across the 
entrance; here we must leave our 
donkeys. And are these what you 
call shops—little cells, with the plat- 
form in front? And is that the 
‘‘ counter-jumper,” that grave, long- 
bearded, heavy-sterned Moslem, smok- 
ing like a chimney, and fiddling with 
a string of beads? Yes, sir ; you be- 
hold both shop and shopman. And 
now the bazaar is before you; seek 
what you need, from a diamond ring 
to a penny trumpet. Here is the 
fancy goods’ department—pipe mouths 
and perfumery; segadéh, Cashmere 
shawls, wax candles, robes of honour, 
silk sashes, sabres, and munitions of 
war. What can’t be had for money ? 
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There a busy Arab tempts us with 
new braveries; here a wily Greek 
solicits our distinguished patronage. 
We will stop at the establishment of 
this worthy Turk, who sits as calmly 
careless of our presence as if you and 
I, good sir, were not in the world at 
all. I recommend one of these volu- 
minous silk sashes—it will act as 
girdle or occasional saddle-girth, enable 
you to cut a dash in Syria, and then, 
resplendent from the wash-tub, split 
into three, each strip converted into a 
lady's scarf, will serve as a first-rate 
present for some fair friend at home. 
My wife and sister-in-law, sister and 
long-backed cousin, glorify themselves 
in two I purchased at Beyrout. There 
is a good segadeh; you don’t need it 
for a “ prayer carpet,” but will find 
ample occasion for its services, in 
turn, bed, blanket, camel saddle, horse- 
cloth, or when you can afford to cut a 
dash, a carpet for your tent. Would 
not that fine embroidered jerkin tempt 
any sinner with a taste for distinction ? 
Here are sabres that would raise the 
cockles of the heart of Rustam. Take 
yeur shebik; up on the Mastabah ; 
puff a few seconds, and begin. Prome- 
theus, pitch a spark into that Turk, 
or, if he has it in him, rouse him! 
Stir him up! Now he brightens; the 
pipe is parting from his lips (1 thought 
it grew there); and the commercial 
conflict flares up forthwith. El Tagir 
names the value, not of the article 
you have chosen, but the value he 
imagines the Giaour sets on it. Drago 
comes indignantly forward, and offers 
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one-half the real worth. The hitherto 
inanimate trafficker now swears by his 
head and eyes, the beard of his great- 
grandmother (if she had one), or some 
other imprecatory object, quite as 
nearly to the point. Drago mounts— 
El Tagir descends. You look on at 
first, amazed at their heat and loud 
vociferation. Are England and the 
Porte about to join issue on some five 
yards of striped silk, value two hun- 
dred piastres? But now your blood 
gets up, and you egg on Drago, as in 
every known tongue he apostrophises 
the rapacious merchant. At length 
the price is struck, and you are confi- 
dentially apprised by your dragoman 
you have got your sash a dead bar- 
gain, albeit you have paid at least one- 
third more than the price current for 
the article. Dragoman, in parting, 
receives his private douceur, and the 
donkey boy pouches the new purchase. 
But now, like the love of gambling, 
the excitement of shop-hunting has 
come over you. On you travel, from 
stall to stall, like a bee over a flower- 
bed, till signs of closing the bazaar 
warn you to give over for that day. 
What a heterogeneous mass of com- 
modities you find by nightfall piled in 
acorner of your bedchamber. How 
you re-examine your new property, 
and wonder what to do with half of it. 
Then a qualmy vision of misspent 
piastres steals over your spirit, and 
you lie down to rest, determined on 
the morrow to wake up a cautious 
purchaser, and more prudent man. 


CHAPTER VI.——THE BATH AT GIRGEH—A SKIMMING DISLOCATION, AND A 
CHEAP WASH. 


“You get up, Mr. Pea,” said Paulo, 
as I lay in the arms of Morpheus in 
the inner cabin of my boat; “ you get 
up, Mr. Pea: time to come ashore— 
the bath is waiting.” 

“ There let it, Paulo,” [ answered, 
and turned on the other side; but 
Paulo was not to be put off so easily ; 
and, fairly badgered into my br—ches, 
1 slipped on slippers, and tumbled 
sleepily on deck. I had never tried 
the experiment of a Turkish bath— 
illness had prevented my going to the 
baths in Cairo; and we had now ar- 
rived at the half-ruinous town of Gir- 
geb, pleasantly situated by the Nile. 

VOL. XXXII.—NO. CLXXXVIII. 


Our fellow-voyagers in the Pasha 
had already got on shore; and, with 
Paul and Hadge Bourri, we proceeded 
to make trial of what the veritable 
Mr. Lane terms “ one of the greatest 
luxuries enjoyed by the people of 
Egypt.” The bath had been pre- 
viously engaged for our especial ablu- 
tions, and was cleared out and ready 
for our reception after the indigines 
had luxuriated in their morning’s wash. 
Needling our way through narrow 
lanes and ruinous buildings, we reached 
the highest portion of the village, and 
entered a small, shabby sort of square, 
one side of which was occupied by a 
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gaunt, tawdry edifice, bedaubed with 
horizontal lines of red and white alter- 
nately, and to which the sole inlet was 
a small, dilapidated door that had 
never enjoyed the luxury of a paint- 
brush. This door was securely fas- 
tened from within ; and our “ open se- 
same” commenced with a volley of 
hearty kicks, and a chorus of vociferous 
adjurations—* Ephtha et bab !—Eph- 
tha, Ephtha!” At length, the Bowab 
was unkennelled, and the entrance 
clear: from the dazzling glare of day, 
we tumbled into a dark, slimy, slippery 

assage, redolent with most abomina- 

le odours, and leading we knew not 
whither. Now the bath (as every true 


believer knows) is the chosen haunt of 


marids and malignant ginn, and the 
threshold should be crossed with due 
deliberation. Alas! for us, poor infi- 
dels !__we entered without the needed 
pious ejaculation, and actually forgot 
to step left foot foremost across the 
threshold—atque hine lachryme ; but I 
must not forestall the narrative of ill- 
fated adventure. “It is a long lane 
that hath no turn,” says the proverb ; 
and true to the old adage, we alti- 
mately debouched into a large, domed, 
rectangular apartment, dimly lighted 
from the top. Around were ranged 
Jewans or benches, high and spacious, 
and in the centre a jet of very dirty 
water spouted from an octagonal base- 
ment of stone, cased with marble; the 
floor was flagged with little square 
tiles, black and white, in diamonds ; 
the whole dark, dull, and steamy to a 
most uncomfortable degree. This 
apartment is dignified with the appel- 
lation of Meslakh—whatever that may 
signify in Arabic. Here the M’Allim, 
or bath-keeper, received us with due 
ceremony, and we were escorted to the 
lewan, whereupon we mounted with 
the resignation of men who felt they 
were in forit. We took respectively 
possession of a mat and cushion, and 
commenced the operation of peeling 
off—in our then degagee style of 
toilette by no means an intricate busi- 
ness. 

“ Good bye, W.! 
I sadly murmured; and, as if for 
the last time, we shook hands. 
«* When shall we three meet again ?” 
™ B. was the first in cuerpo; and 
being furnished with a napkin by his 
attendant, put it, in his simplicity, 
about his shoulders, instead of, as de- 
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cency required, round his loins. The 
Lawingee, in consternation at the pro- 
ceeding, incontinently remedied the 
mistake, and a ** napkin” was adjusted 
secundum artem. Our garments folded 
up, napkinned both back and chest, in 
towel kilts and preteria nihils, we 
stepped from the lewan, and having 
been accommodated on our descent 
with high wooden clogs (rare pumps 
for polka dancing), we were taken each 
in tow by a skinny Arab, naked as 
when born, save for a cotton rag 
wrapped round his waist. At first, [ 
trembled for the muddy tank in the 
centre of the room ; but my fears were 
soon dissipated as I skated by it across 
the greasy floor. We now entered a 
narrow passage, smooth as ice, and 
nearly obscured by vapour. We were 
cautiously proceeding in single file, 
when B., who was before me, lost 
his footing, and came down. A roar, 
a crash, and a perfect peal of laughter, 
told of the disaster. My bulky friend 
had fallen athwart the passage, and 
smashing.the lean Arab in the down- 
fall, fairly pinned him against the 
wall. There they lay, so completely 
jambed together, that verily for the 
moment the twain were one. A plunge 
and second crash succeeded—then si- 
lence followed, broken in a degree by 
the plaintive moaning of the oppressed 
Arabian ; a struggle was heard again, 
and, rising throug a cloud of vapour, 
Mr. B. regained his legs, leaving 
his clogs and upper raiment for the 
benefit of whoever might feel inclined 
to tumble after him; however, with- 
out further accident, we arrived at the 
Hararah, a large, domed chamber, light- 
ed, like the Meslakh, from above; 
the temperature here was most oppres- 
sive. In the centre of the apartment, 
from the midst of a high, octagonal 
seat of stone, bubbled a little jet of 
(as it after proved) exceedingly hot 
water—an apparatus, termed El fus- 
keeyeh, or the fountain. The room 
was furnished with four lewans, one at 
each side, and small chambers occupied 
the angles of the Hararah. To one 
of these, in the left-hand corner, we 
mounted by a flight of steps, and found 
ourselves in a dark, vapoury, little 
hole, with a tank of hot water at the 
end of it; here we were stripped to 
our fig-leaves, and set down to steam. 
What a den of torment for the first 
three minutes!—the perspiration spout- 
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ed from every pore; we were swelter- 
ing from top to toe—nay, the very wall 
perspired, and rolled down water. 
The Blackhole of Calcutta was a joke 
to the stove we squatted in. The 
tank next followed, and we waded 
through a scalding liquid, of the colour 
and consistency of green pea-soup. 
“Mr. Pea, do you swell ?”—sweat, he 
meant to say (I beg your pardon, read- 
er)— Mr. Pea, do you swell?” said 
-aulo, protruding his black muzzle 
into our purgatory. “ Yes, you swell,” 
he added, with undisguised satisfaction, 
and, taking me like a chicken from the 
hen-coop, he set me staggering on 
the floor of the Hararah. B., in si- 
lence, followed in my wake; and Paulo, 
who, in cuerpo, did master of the cere- 
monies, handed us over to the attend- 
ants. Mine was a meagre, ancient 
Arab, with a beard like a patriarchal 
he-goat. He took me by the arm, and 
gently extended me on the bench of the 
fuskeeyeh. Here my neck was wrung 
and twisted, my back broken in several 
places (there could be no doubt of it, 
for I heard the cracks), my body 
kneaded, my bones generally dislocated, 
and my finger-joints made severally to 
explode like a pistol-shot, B., who 
lay beside me, suffering a like inflic- 
tion. Oh, ye malignant Ginn! now 
came the scrub, par excellence—the 
mukey-yisatee, taking a damp hair- 
cloth, began his lacerations without 
pity or remorse. 
Oh, flakes of unrecorded nastiness, 
that peeled off my sodden carcase, 
friend Mukey displaying each succes- 
sively, and grunting a ta-ib with an 
internal chuckle—in about five mi- 
nutes J] felt that I was flayed alive. 
Domestic listener, did you ever super- 
intend the scalding, and scraping, and 
final preparation of a porker. If you 
ever entered into his sensations, sym- 
pathise in mine—scalded, scraped, and 
scarafunged. I lovked at B., he- 
side me—it was enough—the same 
idea struck us simultaneously. We 
were convulsed with laughter, At 
length, after a renewed shampooing, I 
yas permitted to sit up; but B. 
was still under the hands of his more 
accomplished operator, who finally 
raised the veil that hitherto had con- 
cealed the seat of honour, patted his 
bare p—st—ors most complacently, 
and set B. on his bulky nether-end. 
Our anatomies having paused, we took 


advantage of the moment to look 
around us. 

From the dark recess where we 
had weltered, W. still groaned under 
the Philistines. In the surrounding 
dimness, Paulo and Hadge Bouri 
roamed mysteriously, and the naked 
mukey-yisatees hovered like evil spi- 
rits, concocting new schemes of tor- 
ment. At length, there suddenly ap- 
proached a demon, in the character of 
an Arab barber, with a razor-strop at 
his Jeathern girdle, and the suicidal 
implement itself in hand. Instantly 
he fastened on poor B., shaved 
first his arm-pits, then fastened con 
amore on his throat. A man ina pre- 
dicament more appalling than poor 
B.’s was, it has seldom been my 
lot to behold. An Arab cuts from 
him, not towards him, and shaves with 
vast celerity. Now, picture to your- 
self my poor friend B. On _ his 
front stood Tonsor, his razor racing 
across B.’s jugular; on his rear 
crouched his Mukey, pailing scalding 
water from the fountain against his 
nether end; if he backed, there bub- 
bled the boiling element; would he 
spring forward, there ranged the 
razor's edge. Why, one muscular 
contortion might bring his death- 
stroke. And yet B. was but frail 
flesh and blood. What sin had he 
committed, to be placed thus in the 
power of the adversary? Oh! mis- 
believing Giaour—he had stepped with 
his right foot foremost across the 
threshold of the bath! But B. had 
not lost his native self-possession ; 
like the prince in the Arabian Tale, 
he seemed half man, half marble. So, 
despite of his tormentors, he grinned, 
abided, and survived. 

We were now led severally into the 
chambers at the angles of the Ha- 
rarah. My travels terminating in a 
small rectangular cell, at the remote 
extremity of which were a couple of 
taps, one of cold, the other of hot 
water—a water-trough underneath 
them, and a small stone-seat by its 
side. This pleasant den is styled the 
Hanafeeyeh. My anatomy uncere- 
moniously plumped me on the seat, 
denuded, faint, and smarting from the 
recent operations. He then took some 
soap and palm-fibres, and lathered me 
literally over head and face. In fact, 
in a few moments [ was soap-suds from 
head to foot—with eyes and moath 
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hermetically sealed. 
ed the result. 

A deluge of scalding water des- 
cended on my ill-starred cranium. I 
tried hard to endure ; flood after flood 
came tumbling in rapid succession. 
Had the Geysers been be-spelled from 
Iceland, and was I the plug of the 
water-spout? Perhaps it was so—I 
cannot vouch for it. I was blinded, 
parboiled, suffocating. My jaws un- 
locked themselves; I roared. Oh! 
fatal frailty of fallible humanity. At 
that unguarded instant, a torrent of 
most execrable soap-suds swept down 


my open throat—inundating inunda- 
tion ! 

The bursting of the Nile was a 
trifle to it. I was full to the teeth 
with suds. Anatomy still pailed 
**sans intermission.” I felt I must 
finish out my tank. How much longer 
all this continued I do not pretend to 
say. I can only add, that at long last 
I suppose it stopped; and, swathed 
like a mummy, I was extended on a 


I stoically await- 


CHAPTER 
COPTIC 


I am sensible I have talked an amaz- 
ing deal of nonsense in the foregoing 
pages, and owe an apology, in com- 
mon honesty, for the same; but let 
deeds, not words, atone for past de- 
linquency, so allow me to act as your ci- 
cerone for a visit to the Church Mis- 
sionary Schools in the Copt quarter. 
Come, it is not ten minutes from 
the hotel. This labyrinth of filthy 
lanes, mazy windings, and dark alleys, 
are well worth encountering—were it 
only to get an introduction to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lieder, whose courtesy and kind- 
ness have been long known to travel- 
lers and wayfarers in this Moslem land; 
but I think you will, after our inspec- 
tion, thank me still more for having 
turned your attention to this most im- 
portant mission. It was, if my me- 
mory serves me, in the year 1825, that 
Messrs. Lieder and Krusé, two of the 
five Lutheran ministers originally des- 
tined for Abyssinia, fixed their head- 
quarters in Cairo, and, under the 
auspices of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, opened the mission schools in 
the Coptic quarter. The schools, 
though containing Greek and Moslem 
children, are designed chiefly for the 
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mattress in the Beth-owwal, whilst 
returning consciousness suggested I 
had died by drowning, and was de- 
cently laid out for my “ wake ;” but 
the punching and pummelling of the 
attendants gradually dispelled the de- 
lusion. One gentleman of the “ posse 
commitatus” facetiously abetting his 
fellow-labourers by tickling the soles 
of my feet unmercifully, with a kind of 
foot-rasp of baked clay. My fellow- 
corpses were both swathed beside me, 
and, with pipes and coffee, we lay for 
a-half hour to cool down. Now, all 
this was done collectively for the sum 
of fifteen piastres. The dragomen 
washed gratis—linen and sweet-water 
supplied. I have since then bathed at 
Cairo, been parboiled at Damascus, 
undergone the Hammam in the city of 
the Sultan; but never knocked such 
sport out of one or all of them, as | 
did at the dirty little bath of Girgeh ; 
and now Cardinal number three is 
defunct. 


VII..—CH URCH MISSIONARY SCHOOLS AT CAIRO——IMPORTANCE OF THE 
CHURCH. 


spread of scriptural education amongst 
the Copts, and a glance at the position 
the Copts even now hold in Egypt 
cannot fail to impress one with the 
vast importance of the undertaking in 
which this mission is engaged. The 
Copts are, on all hands, acknowledged 
to be the lineal descendants of the an- 
cients inhabitants of Egypt; and al- 
though intermarriages with the Greek, 
the Nubian,and Abyssinian, may have 
altered, or impaired, yet it has by no 
means obliterated the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of the ancient people. 

Tyranny and persecution have fear- 
fully diminished the number of her 
members; yet the ancient Coptic 
church exists in Egypt, of which tra- 
dition has handed down St. Mark as 
the Apostolic founder. 

The Copts, as we have said, are in 
number inconsiderable—possibly not 
reckoning, in Cairo, above 10,000— 
throughout Egypt, some 200,000 only ; 
but whilst the Moslem affects to des- 
pise the Copt as an infidel, he acknow- 
ledges his antiquity of descent; and 
his superior information and activity 
gains for him appointments to im- 
portant posts, once exclusively occu- 
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pied by the Turk. But the Coptic, 
though a Christian Church, has for 
ages been steeped in the deepest dark- 
ness. So far back as the time of the 
Ptolemies, the Monophysite heresy took 
root there, and its pernicious error is 
still retained. 

In common with the Jew, the Copt 
observes the rite of circumcision, and 
abstains from blood and swine’s flesh. 
Like the Romanist, he holds seven 
sacraments. In the Eucharist, com- 
municates in one kind only, and wor- 
ships in publicin an unknown tongue ; 
for the Coptic, in which the principal 
portion of the public services are writ- 
ten, is a tongue now unknown to the 
people. Yet, depressing as such a 
state of things must be, the frame-work 
of an Apostolic Church exists. Now, 
the Church Missionary Society has in- 
dubitably begun its work in Egypt at 
the right end. If you want to light 
your fire, set the candle under the dry 
sticks first—these will set the green 
wood in a blaze. So the mission has 
not begun by attempting to convert 
the Mahometan, but it is kindling the 
dry sticks amongst the Copts. Should 
this succeed, the Copt will in time be- 
come an enkindling body amongst the 
Moslems, till the flame may spread 
from Egypt to Abyssinia, and the long- 
triumphant crescent set before the 
cross. Then shall the old strongholds 
of Pagan darkness reflect the rising 
beams of Gospel truth, and many a 
mystic monument of bygone times—a 
Luxor or a Karnac—majestic, though 
in ruins—matchless, albeit in decay— 
rise from the dust of ages, uprear its 
vast proportions, till within the con- 
secrated walls, where once his fore- 
fathers bowed down in ignorance, the 
Egyptian kneels before the living God. 
Do not think anticipations such as 
these are visionary—mere creations of 
the brain. If God be true, crear 
things are in store for Egypt. The 
day-star of her prophetic destiny beams 
brightly in the distant future, for the 
sacred oracles of truth foretell her day 
is coming ; and in that day we read— 


‘“‘ There shall be five cities in the land 
of Egypt, 

Speaking the language of Canaan, 

And swearing unto Jehovah, God of 
Hosts : 

Que of them shall be called the City of 


ihe Sun, 
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In that day, there shall be an altar to 
Jehovah, 

In the midst of the land of Egypt ; 

And a pillar by the border thereof to 
JEHOVAH. 

And it shall be for a sign, and for a wit- 
ness, 

To Jehovah, God of Hosts, in the land 
of Egypt: 

That when they cried unto Jehovah be- 
cause of oppressors, 

He sent unto them a Saviour, and a vin- 
dicator, and he delivered them. 


** And Jehovah shall be known to Egypt, 

And the Egyptians shall know Jehovah 
in that day ; a 

And they shall serve him with sacrifice 
and oblation, 

And they shall vow a vow unto Jehovah, 
and shall perform it. 


** And Jehovah shall smite Egypt, smit- 
ing and healing her ; 

And they shall turn unto Jehovah, and 
he shall be entreated by them, and 
will heal them. 

In that day there shall be a highway 
from Egypt to Assyria; 

And the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, 
and the Egyptian into Assyria ; 
And the Egyptian shall worship with the 

Assyrian. 

In that day Israel shall be reckoned a 
third, 

Together with Egypt and Assyria ; 

A blessing in the midst of the earth : 

Whom Jehovah, God of Hosts, hath 
blessed, saying : 

Blessed be my people, Egypt ; 

And Assyria, the work of my hands ; 

And Israel, my inheritance.” — 

Isatan, xix, 18-25.—Lowth’s Trans- 
lation. 


But the Cairo mission has not only 
begun at the right end, but it has set 
to work in the right way. The Sacred 
Scriptures are not merely placed in the 
hands of the students, and the learner 
Jeft to cull his rule of faith from out 
its pages, as best he may, but it has 
accompanied the Scripture with the 
authoritative teaching of the apostolic 
Church of England. The Bible and the 
prayer-book are not disunited in the 
schools. The “ Ethiopian” doesnot read 
without a “ Philip,” nor the Egyptian 
without a guide. This is as it should 
be, and we can bid the mission ** God 
speed.” The labours of the mission- 
aries have been directed to two main 
objects: the one, the establishment of 
a small theological seminary, called the 
Coptic Institution—the other, that of 
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a male and female school for element- 
ary instruction. 

The institution is designed for Cop- 
tic youths destined for the ministry, 
and has met with the cordial approba- 
tion of the Patriarch, who frequently 
inspects it, and lately received three 
of the students into deacons’ or- 
ders. 

At the time of my visit the students 
appeared to have made considerable 
proficiency in the English language, 
and were tolerably well versed in the 
formularies and ritual of the Church 
of England. I have seldom been more 
gratified than I was at witnessing, on 
the Sunday following, the part they 
all took in the public worship, respond- 
ing through the service in a manner 
that it were well if our congregations 
at home would imitate, who seem 
to think the parish clerk is paid that 
they may sit at ease, and pray by 

roxy. 

Of the elementary, the girls’ school 
interested me especially. This school 
was under the tmmedis ite direction of 
the indefatigable Mrs. Lieder, and her 
prime minister (in petticoats, 1 was 
about to say, but modesty blushes, 
whilst truth substitutes breeches), 
Omm Sulieman, a young Syrian wo- 
man. This female school caused, at 
its establishment, no small stir amongst 
the Cairo folk. Educate women !— 
such an innovation had never been 
heard of since the days of the pro- 
phet. An Egyptian lady who could 
read or write, was a phenomenon 
unthought of in the year of grace, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five. The scheme was a 
chimera—all balash! Mrs. Lieder, no 
way daunted, commenced visiting the 
hareems. At first the fair inmates 
condescended to beguile the tedious 
hours by gaining an insight into the 
mysteries of ornamental needle-work, 
and such like female nic-knackery. 
Then the itch for novelty extended 
from the fingers to the tongue, and 
they begged for lessons in French or 
Italian. Mrs. Lieder gradually be- 
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came in great repute, and the poor 
missionary’s wife has been appointed 
fifth officer in the pasha’s household 
(the nurse, by the way, is first), and 
created a Turkish Bey! Meanwhile 
the female school was opened, pupils 
flocked in, and pleasant was the sight 
which greeted my eyes as I walked into 
the school-room ; and acrowd of little 
miniature women, eyes khol’d and fin- 
gers stained with hennah, presented 
themselves to my view. I reverenced 
the lady who had effected such great 
things, and bowed politely to her well- 
breeched assistant, around whom had 
gathered a cluster of little beings, 
chaunting Watt’s First Catechism (of 
course in Arabic) to one of the plain- 
tive ditties of their native land. The 
Bible was in the hands of those who 
could read ; the Church Catechism was 
not absent; and writing and cipher- 
ing was going on at a great rate at 
the other end of the apartment —a 
grim-looking old Moslem superintend- 
edthe same. In honour of the visitor, 
the troop was forthwith put through 
their evolutions. I laid violent hands 
on various little copy-books, reed pens 
inclusive; and though I do not know 
three letters of the Arabic alphabet. 
I will back my little Coptic copy-books, 
for cleanliness and execution, against 
the European ditto of any parochial 
school in England or Ireland. But 
every rose has its thorn; and those 
little white and black roses in Mrs. 
Lieder’s nursery bore a very vexatious 
kind of thorn, which sadly pricked 
the good lady. From four years old 
to nine, she informed me, * my pupils 
get on amazingly, but from nine years 
out I can do them little good.’ 

‘** Why so, madam?” inquired I. 

* Because, sir,” she replied “ at 
nine years old they reach the fatal 
age; they then are in general be- 
trothed — many wedded at thirteen; 
but woe betide thé damsel that passes 
her sixteenth year unmated — she is 
looked on as an irrevocable old maid. 
Now,” added Mrs. Lieder, “ I never 
could get good of a CLASS OF BRIDES.” 
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THE GAP OF BARNESMORE.* 


Here is something new and vigorous 
—something Irish also, without wolf- 
dogs, druids, or Ollamh Fodhlas; a 
bold picture of Ireland Protestantized, 
and, for once at least, the protectress 
of freedom and the deliverer of Great 
Britain from foreign rule. For un- 
questionably it was the Protestant 
power of Ulster, at the period recalled 
by these pages, which turned the scale, 
and confirmed the English revolution— 
an event happy for England, and proud 
for Ulster, but we cannot add happy—. 
history, we fear, will say hapless and 
humiliating—for the rest of Ireland. 
If the people of Ulster at that time 
could have foreseen that their descend- 
ants, a century and a-half after, would 
still remain dissevered from the rest 
of their own countrymen—still a gar- 
rison, but a garrison for an E ngland 
no longer Protestant ; ; that without 
having gained the name of Britons, 
they would still have failed to make 
that of Irishmen respected ; that the 
Roman religion would be again freely 
recognised in England, and authori- 
tatively encouraged throughout this 
country, whither they had come to 
put it down—the y would probably not 
have assumed so resolutely an office 
so thankless. Protestantism probably 
would at this day be established in the 
hearts and minds of a free people, bold 
to look the defects of their ecelesiasti- 
cal system in the face, bec sause not 
afraid nor ashamed of their social po- 
sition in their own country. But it 
was otherwise decreed. Sic vos non 
vobis has been the lesson read by time 
to all who support external influences 
in their own lands. Still, however 
he may be occasionally stung by the 
sense of being in a false position, no 
Protestant Irishman can look back on 
the heroism of these saviours of British 
freedom, and founders of British pros- 
perity, who decided the fate of the 
Revolution of 1688, in Ulster, with- 
out pride, and a feeling of hereditary 
importance in the state. 


It is a bold step in a candid novelist 
to carry his readers to the siege of 
Derry. The horse-flesh and vermin 
eaten by the apprentices, were not 
more revolting viands than poor read- 
ers have had to swallow under conti- 
nual obsessions of parsons, parish- 
clerks, and schoolmasters— 


“ Stern, rugged Graham, thy rigid lore, 
With patience many a year we bore—" 


We compare an author who comes 
to our relief, with a cargo of know- 
ledge and candour, to Kirk with 
his brigs breaking the boom above 
Culmore. 

This portion of Ulster witnessed a 
wondrous variety of incident, between 
the return of Red Hugh O’Donnell 
and the day when the siege of Derry 
was raised. In one century, it passed 
through a transition equal to the 
changes of sixelsewhere. Little more 
than fifty years before this strife of cul- 
tivated minds, and of hands trained to 
the appliances of modern warfare, con- 
tending for the establishment or over- 
throw of principles which should rule 
one-half of the civilized world, took 
place on these banks of the Foyle, this 
country had been the theatre of wars 
almost as simple in their strategy, and 
as circumscribed in their objects, ag 
the tribe battles of the Red Indians. 
Topographers, for want of better fea- 
tures, planted that quarter of their 
charts over with galloglasses— 


* As g'ographers, on Afric map, 
With alligators fill a gap, 
And, over undiscovered downs, 
Plant elephants, for want of towns—” 


—Mac Sweenys and O’Boyles, men of 
big limbs, and fierce, cruel counte- 
nances, clad in long coats of mail, with 
broad-axes in their hands, and iron 
scull-caps, barefooted, seated on moun- 
tain-tops, themselves drawn as big as 
the mountains. Such were the deni- 
zens of the place, before Dockwra sailed 
up the Foyle, and astonished O’Don- 


* «“ The Gap of Barnesmore: a Tale of the Irish Highlands, and the Revolution 


of 1688.” 
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nell, by casting up his sloping green 
mounds, and his deep, impassable 
trenches, commanded on every side 
by the mutually-protecting faces and 
flanks of works disposed into the' novel 
and embarrassing adjustment of bas- 
tions and ravelines. <A little while after, 
and O'Donnell lies entombed in Val- 
ladolid—the O’Neills, in St. Peter’s on 
the Mount—Mac Guire at Genoa; the 
crowning-stones have been tumbled 
down at Tullaghogue and Kilmacren- 
nan; the corrachs have disappeared 
from the Foyle, and on its placid bosom 
float high-rigged long-ships from across 
the sea, full of rich goods, and cannon, 
and the strength of gunpowder—while, 
on shore, woods are felling, iron smelt- 
ing, cloth weaving, and 


** Jack the jolly ploughboy is ploughing on his land 
Cries ‘ Veoh! unto his horses, and boldly bids them 
stand.” 


The maps and picture-charts of the 
Plantation, preserved at Lambeth, 
give surprisingly exact and interesting 
representations of the houses and cas- 
tles of the new settlers. From the 
manor-house, with its many-gabled 
centreand wings—its flanking, conical- 
topped turrets, court-yard, and stately 
entrance-gate, and the leaseholder’s 
farm-house of timber frame-work, 
wrought into compartments and pat- 
terns, with its roof of shining, fresh- 
split shingle, down to the cottager’s 
hut of mud-walls and thatch, every 
building is represented with perfect 
accuracy. Among the houses of the 
cottagers one may remark, as contra- 
distinguished from the rectangular, 
high gabled, one-story house of the co- 
lonist, the circular, flat-roofed hut of 
the native Irishman. These latter ha- 
bitations, with their cylindrical form 
and chimney (where they have a chim- 
ney) rising at one side, bear a ludi- 
crous resemblance to the wooden milk- 
ing-vessel in common use. But many 
of the better class of houses exhibit 
great stateliness of design, and, to our 
medieval revivors, would be excellent 
patterns for pseudo-antique country 
residences—a class of abodes to which 
we may say, in passing, that we enter- 
tain the strongest objection, as out of 

lace, and unsuitable to the times we 
five in. 

Our author introduces us to the 
principal characters of his tale, in a 
plantation-castle of this description, 
near Loch Esk, a charming lake at the 
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head of the bay of Donegal, and near 
the southern adit of the Pass of Bar- 
nesmore, a kind of Tyrconnellian Ky- 
ber, traversing the mountains which 
separate the basin of the Erne from 
that of the Foyle. Barnesmore signi- 


fies the «Great Gap.” 


‘ By this gap,” says our author, ‘ the 
chain of mountains is broken; it seems 
exactly as if a cut had been designedly 
made in their continuity. A perfectly 
level space, of about a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, and nearly two in length, 
lies between the rugged fronts of the 
dissevered mountains, that rise on either 
side in inaccessible grandeur, with bare 
and naked cliffs, between which chasms 
have been formed by the mountain-tor- 
rents ; a little stream, glassy in its sur- 
face and lazy in its course, winds slowly 
along the level; the inclination of the 
ground seems scarcely enough to give 
its waters an impetus either way. An 
excellent mail-coach road has been of 
late years made through the pass, and 
as you bow] along with the most perfect 
ease over the smooth surface of the 
highway, you can scarcely believe that 
if it were not for that pass, for a line of 
country extending to more than twenty 
miles on either side, there would be no 
mode of effecting a passage across the 
natural barrier of mountain, and moor, 
and morass, which nature has formed. 
It is only when you look up to the vast 
piles of mountain that rise on either side 
until the eye is fatigued with carrying 
on its gaze from height to height, that 
you can form some idea of the magni- 
tude of the barrier which is thug con- 
veniently divided.” 


We will now present our readers 
with a prospect of the Plantation Cas- 
tle we have spoken of, the residence of 
Sir Robert Oakley, a worthy gentle- 
man—uniting, in family connexions 
as well as in manners and feeling, 
the characters of the old Irish chief- 
tain on the one hand, and of the loyal, 
English-sprung settler on the other ; 
uniting, also, to Protestant indepen- 
dence, a respect for the amiable side of 
Romanism, and, at the commencement 
of our author's tale, a loyal subject of 
King James. The castle is so well 
described, that we should almost say 
our author had had access to the pic- 
ture-charts of Lambeth, or to the tran- 
scripts of them at Mountjoy. Mount- 
joy—every time we write the word, 
we experience the indignant sense 
of mismanagement, neglect, and dis- 
countenance, shown towards us by 
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those who suppressed that department 
of our ordnance survey, and who, but 
for absolute fear of provoking national 
resistance, would long since have car- 
ried into effect their threat of remov- 
ing these national records to South- 
ampton. Mountjoy—it makes us think 
of Petrie and his wasted days and 
nights, and services forgotten ; while 
his country calls for his aid in succes- 
sive departments which they fill with 
fools. But, to come back to Esk Cas- 
tle :— 


“On the flat table of an eminence on 
the southern side of the river Esk, not 
far from the point where it emerges 
from the lake, was placed a pile of build- 
ings, thrown into the form of a hollow 
quadrangle, the regularity, however, of 
the shape being more than compensated 
for by the irregularity of the style of 
architecture of which different portions 
were constructed. The quadrangle— 
built, it is to be observed, but on three 
sides, the river running in a deep chan- 
nel forming the fourth—was, in fact, in- 
tended to include within the compass of 
one enclosure, all the necessary build- 
ings of a gentleman’s residence and 
farm. The exterior wall of the man- 
sion was therefore of considerable ex- 
tent, but of height varying not a little 
in its different parts. ‘The southern 
front, or what might be termed the 
front of the house, consisted of a low 
and whitish building, two stories high, 
with plain but very narrow windows ; 
and broken in two places by very plain 
arched gates, which formed the opening 
to the quadrangle behind. ‘The two 
wings, as we may term the eastern and 
western sides, rose to a considerable 
height above this; both these wings 
were surmounted by turrets, the east- 
ern, next the lake, rising much higher 
than the other. Indeed, the entire east- 
ern portion assumed the form of a cas- 
tellated fortress, battlements and tur- 
rets rose high over it, frowning above 
the rest of the building; and the win- 
dows were surrounded with mullions of 
cut stone. In the south-eastern angle 
of the building, a military arch led to 
the door of the house. This portion of 
the building was in reality built in the 
proportions of a castle, and as the oppo- 
site wing had also its turrets, and the 
slate roof of the southern front was 
concealed by a curtain wall, the whole 
pile of building assumed the appearance 
of what it really was—a military for- 
tress of considerable strength; while 
seen from a little distance, rising in the 
middle of the spacious woods that sur- 
rounded them, and standing out in bold 
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relief to the dark hill that rose imme- 
diately behind, the light gray battle- 
ments and towers of the eastern wing im- 
pressed the stranger with the idea of one 
of the baronial strongholds of feudal times. 
With a more particular description of 
the stronghold we may have hereafter 
to trouble our readers : suffice it at pre- 
sent to say that, as originally built, it 
was one of the few erections in the dis- 
trict which literally fulfilled the obliga- 
tion upon every undertaker ofa knight’s 
fee to build upon his estate a fortified 
castle.” 


Here we are made acquainted with 
Ellen Oakley and William Spencer, 
the amiable couple on whose fortunes 
the love-department of the story turns. 
There is not much in the character of 
either to distinguish them from the 
hero and heroine of any other novel: 
the captain is a gentleman—a man of 
honour, bravery, and fidelity, and a 
strong Protestant; Miss Oakley, a 
pure-minded, ingenuous young girl, 
with a vein of Catholic and Irish sen- 
timent, derived from her mother. 
These associations throw us a good 
deal into Romish society in the pro- 
gress of the tale; and we cannot but 
commend the candid spirit with which 
whatever is most amiable among these 
good people is put forward by a writer 
whose own sympathies are manifestly 
of the strongest Protestant complexion. 
Native Irish manners are also present 
ed to us with an equally frank and 
honest disposition to do them justice; 
but the O’Donnell, who plays the part 
of Irish chieftain in ‘‘ the Gap of Bar- 
nesmore,” is not a Fergus Mac Ivor, 
Our author, we think, has misconceiv- 
ed the manners likely to be acquired 
by an Irish exile of good birth in the 
Spanish service at that time. What- 
ever might be the natural tendency to 
vanity or boastfulness in the man him- 
self, he would have learned, in a Span- 
ish regiment of the seventeenth cen. 
tury, a sound knowledge of military 
tactics, and a grave and dignified de. 
meanour. The O'Donnell of “the 
gap” possesses, however, the tradi- 
tionary hospitality and sense of honour 
which have never ceased, in all the vi- 
cissitudes of their race, to characterise 
the Irish gentleman; but the writer’s 
sympathies are evidently on the Saxon 
side, and his Irishman plays a part as 
subordinate in the tale as, taking a 
broad view of the events of that time, 
the Irish race did in the affairs of Eu- 
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rope. It was, perhaps, impossible to 
do without him ; but had it been prac- 
ticable, we should rather have had no 
O'Donnell at all. 

Old James Morris and Tom Black, 
two Protestant settlers, are characters 
of another stamp, conceived with vi- 
gorous originality. Morris, a Cove- 
nanter—severe, sanctimonious; Black, 
an Episcopalian—blunt and jocose, 
but roughly pious. A son of Morris 
having lost his life in one of the earlier 
broils between the Royalist Rapparees 
and the Protestant settlers, in that 
part of Donegal where the principal 
scene is laid, his burial gives occasion 
to a scene of startling power :— 


** A few grains of clay had been flung 
upon the coffin ; and the musketeers 
were preparing to discharge their fare- 
well volley over his still open grave, 
when a tall gaunt person stood at its 
head, and waving his hand to prevent 
interruption, spoke in a voice whose na- 
turally harsh intonations were not im- 
proved by the strong Scotch accent in 
which he spoke :— 

“Ye ken, my brethren,’ said he, 
‘that we of the Scotch Kirk do not use 
to pray at the burying of the dead ; not’ 
—said he, as if remembering the pre- 
sence of many Episcopalians—‘ not that 
there is, in itself, anything supe rstitious 
or ungodly in praying for the living, as 
we bury the dead; but because these 
things may too easily be turned into su- 
perstition. And, perhaps, ye may won- 
der to see me, a true and faithful minis- 
ter of the faithful and covenanting por- 
tion of that church, taking a part here 
this morning.’ This will introduce the 
speaker to our readers, as no less a per- 
sonage than the Rev. Reuben M‘Gregor, 
the minister of the covenanting congre- 
gation to which Morris belonged. 

**«T speak, however, now,’ he said, 
‘as asoldier more than as a minister, 
though I make no distinction between 
the two characters: every faithful 
minister is at all times a soldier of the 
Lord; and surely, in times when wick- 
edness and Popery are placed in high 
places in the nation, every faithful sol- 
dier is the best and truest minister of 
the Lord. But, brethren,’ he continued, 
in a voice distinctly audible to the ex- 
treme limits of the crowd, ‘I would 
improve this solemn occasion to the 
good of our holy religion. Protestants 
have been divided, Protestants have 
been distrustful of each other; here, 
now, over the open grave of our mur- 
dered brother, by the red light of these 
torches, and by the everlasting light 











of yon stars, that fought once against 
Sisera in their courses, let us take a 
solemn oath and covenant to stand true 
to each other, come weal, come woe, 
fire, or sword, or famine. Let us swear 
never to desert the cause. Let us be 
sworn brothers.’ 

*** We will! we will!’ burst from a 
hundred voices. Hamilton hinted to 

Sir Robert Oakley to withdraw; ‘the 
latter made his way back to the cor- 
ner of the enclosure, where he stood 
concealed from observation under a 
tree. 

***Then I will give you the oath,’ he 
continued ; ‘and first of all,’ he said, 
‘I ought to give it to him whom we all 
love, the sheriff of our county; but, 
brethren, there is one here who has a 
right at this grave before even him. 
James Morris,’ he continued, ‘stand 
forth, and let no earthly sorrow mar 
now your duty to your God.’ 

**Morris slowly rose upon a little 
rock which was beside the grave; his 
form, thus elevated above the crowd, 
was distinctly visible in the strong light 
of the torches. He reverently removed 
the tartan bonnet, which, a tribute to 
his Scottish descent, was the usual 
covering of his head. His tall and 
manly form, bent by the grief which 
weighed him down, rose erect as he 
looked upward; still as was the morn- 
ing, his long, iron-grey hair, which the 
position of his head threw back upon his 
shoulders, appeared to move and trem- 
ble with the slightest motion of the air; 
while over his naturally fine, but stern 
and unforgiving features, passed an 
aspect of unchangeable and relentless 
resolution that, mixed as it was with an 
expression of religious zeal and devo- 
tion, gave to the features a dauntless 
firmness that was absolutely grand. 
He raised his outstretched hand to 
heaven, to call God to witness what he 
said: and, after the dictation of the 
minister, he slowly repeated the words : 
‘In the presence of Almighty God, that 
to every Protestant brother he should 
be leal and true; that by him he would 
stand in peace and in war, come weal or 
woe—in fire, in sword, and famine— 
against pope, bishop, and king—until 
death he would be true to the Protes- 
tant cause, and, when he betrayed it, 
might God giv 
God.’ 

‘“* He was evidently struggling with in- 
tense emotion. As he spoke, his chest 
almost visibly dilated—his figure seemed 
to expand—his eye fl: ished with fire. 
When he had finished the oath, he dr op- 
ped his arm from the extended posture 
to which he had raised it; after a mo- 
ment he elevated it again. ‘ Brethren,’ 
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he said, ‘it is a hard thing for a father 
to stand by the grave of Phis only son; 
but had I ten sons, 1 would not grudge 
their blood for the cause: but here, in 
the sight of God, I swear everlasting 
enmity to them that murdered my boy— 
I swear eternal enmity to bloody Tyr- 

connell, and every Popish governor of 
Ireland: so hel Ip me God! And it is not 
because he has left my heart black and 
my home desolate to-day, it is not be- 

cause he has left the pr ide of my heart 
in that cold grave, that I take this oath 
—no, I could, as a Christian man, for- 
give the murderer of my child—but it is 
because he is the enemy of God, and of 
his cause ; because he would de »stroy the 
Protestant faith, for which my people 
bled, under the blue banner, on the hea- 
ther and the hill: for this I swear ever- 

lasting hatred to him and all Popish go- 
vernors; and for this, and for no personal 
ill-will I bear him, I would plunge this 
sword in his heart, if God would so 
highly honour me as to give me the oc- 
casion.” 

** There was a wild strain of natural 
eloquence in this outburst of strong 
passion, that would at any time have 
powerfully swayed the feelings of an ex- 
cited crowd; delivered, however, with 
all the adjuncts that gave intensity to 
its power, the crowd moved under its 
influence like the wave before the storm. 
Hamilton felt embarrassed, and perhaps 
alarmed; he waited a few seconds, until 
the excitement to which the assembly 
had been wound up had in some degree 
subsided. He stood on the rock beside 
Morris, and grasping his hand in one of 
his, with the other raised to heaven, he 
repeated the words of the oath which 
Morris had first taken, laying especial 
emphasis upon the words pope, bishop, 
and king, especially the two latter. He 
waited for no farther expression of feel- 
ing, but said loudly, * What 1 have 
sworn, swear ye all.’ A thousand voices 
answered to his demand—a thousand 
arms were raised to the starry heavens, 
as the deep and confused murmur of a 
multitude repeating that oath, rose upon 
the morning air. As it died away, the 
harsh voice of the minister once more was 
heard—it was in prayer: ‘ Eternal and 
Almighty Lord God, Thou that hearest 
all that is spoken upon earth, Thou 
that keepest covenant, and lovest them 
that keep it, hear this our solemn oath 
and covenant, and deal Thou, O God, 
with each man here, as he keeps the 
vow and covenant we have now made 
with each other in Thy name.’ A 
hoarse murmur of Amens responded 
to this prayer, with more solemn effect 
than ever swelled the response of the 
choir in the cathedral’s vaulted aisles. 


*** Bless, O God,’ continued the mi- 
nister, ‘ Thy cause; preserve its defen- 
ders, especially Thy servant the Prince 
of Orange; confound its enemies, and 
let them be brought to shame; and 
give to us, Thy servants, deliverance 
and peace.’” 


There are few Irish Protestants, 
from Cavan to Derry, who will not 
feel their hearts burn within them at 
passages in the scene we have tran- 
scribed; but we should do them little 
justice as Irishmen, as we should 
grievously wrong our author, both as 
an Irishman and a man of talent, if 
we hesitated to place before them the 
other side of the picture, drawn here, 
for, we might almost say, the first 
time, by this new and able hand, The 
book is plainly written for no party 
purpose of this day. If any one will 
read it aright, he will feel for both 
parties—exclusively with neither. God 
forbid that similar times should ever 
again arise among us; but perhaps 
the best preparation we can make 
against such a misfortune, is to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the elements of 
strife which still survive around us, 
that we may, with God's help, g cuide 
them into new and safer combinations ; 
for unquestionably much of the un- 
reasoning bigotry of the Morrises and 
Blacks of that day remains amongst 
us, aswell as much of the fanatical hos- 
tility against England and the English, 
which, in this stirring picture of past 
troublesome times, our author has 
impersonated in another of his cha- 
racters, Father Meehan. There is 
matter for much useful reflection in 
the following dialogue, which we ear- 
nestly commend to the consideration 
of our country squires : — 


‘*Spencer maintained his own opi- 
nions, in argument with his reve- 
rend friend. ‘ What!’ he said, on one 
oceasion, when the priest had been 
most energetic in expressing his senti- 
ments—‘ what would you have me, and 
those like me to do? we who are, in 
truth, the English against whom you 
bring these terrible charges.’ 

*** Are the descendants of the Moors 
less Spanish now,’ replied the priest, 
‘because once their ancestors were in- 
vaders of Spain? Are the old Norman 
barons of England now less English 
than the veriest descendant of the 
Saxon Thane? Did you never hear of the 
Geraldines Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores? 
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All over the world races coalesce ; the 
land of their birth unites them. Why, 
with one solitary exception of the Geral- 
dines, is Ireland different from every 
other country uponearth? The Saxon 
has forgotten the curfew, the Norman 
has become English. In Ireland only, 
the aliens and the natives refuse to 
blend.’ 

***Remember,’ replied Spencer, ‘ the 
tenure of our estates is forfeiture.’ 

“*T know it, I know it!’ said the 
priest, passionately. ‘Curse, a treble 
eurse, upon these forfeitures, which 
make you, that call yourselves the 
gentry of Ireland, feel yourselves aliens 
in your native land! But did the Moors 
get no lands of the conquered Goth? 
Had Norman barons no confiscations of 
the plundered Saxon Thanes? And 
yet these people coalesced.’ 

«« *« But in every instance, father, the 
new proprietors kept their estates ; the 
Moorish race are still lords of the Cas- 
tile: the descendants of the Norman 
barons still hold their grants of the Con- 
queror; and the Geraldines are owners 
of the fairest plains of Leinster.’ 

**Spencer’s historical allusions were 
hot very accurate, but they told. The 

riest slightly coloured, as if confused 
. an argument that slightly deranged 
the flow of his reasoning and his 
thoughts ; it was but for an instant. 

“© And so would you, if, like the 
Geraldines, you became the people of 
the soil. By wrong you got your pos- 
sessions; but the greatest injustice, in 
human affairs, is often in the fanaticism 
of justice to undo all that was originally 
founded in wrong. Fieri non debet fac- 
ium valet. In some few and recent in- 
stances,’ he added, as if rather thinking 
with himself than reasoning with his 
companion, ‘ there might be a difficulty 
in deciding between newly-acquired in- 
terests and old rights—the confusion 
that is the penalty and consequence of 
rapine; but all might be adjusted, and 
the rights of all respected.’ 

“Spencer felt it was impossible to 
doubt that, whatever might be the in- 
tention of his party, this man, at least, 
would do justice to all. 

*** But,’ said Spencer, ‘you do us 
English colonists injustice; we are as 
warmly attached to Ireland as yon.’ 

*** Yes, you are, in one sense,’ said 
he; ‘but you mean by Ireland, your- 
selves. You look upon yourselves as 
the Irish nation ; you look upon Ireland 
as the Council of Ten look on Venice ; 
you would be patriots, while you were 
tage to trample upon the Irish. 

nlarge this narrow patriotism into a 
circle wide enough to embrace all ; fling 
from you your prejudices, become of 
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the soil, coalesce with the people, and 
then see whether you will either be or 
feel yourselves aliens in your native 
land.’ 

*** But do you not know,’ said Spen- 
cer, catching something like enthusiasm 
from the eloquence to which he was re- 
plying, ‘that there are hearts among 
us that would guard the rights of Pro- 
testant Ireland from the aggression of 
any power upon earth, as well as from 
the assaults of the enemies among whom 
they have been planted ?’ 

‘*« Enemies |’ said Meehan, reproach- 
fully, ‘I do know that, among the Pro- 
testants, there are brave, and earnest, 
and steadfast hearts; and therefore it 
is that 1 feel it a pity that you will not 
throw yourselves on us, and coalesce 
with us.’ 

“**It is not we,’ said Spencer, thought- 
fully, ‘that prevented the blending of 
which youspeak. The original popula- 
tion were taught to hate us because of 
our religion; perhaps, at first, this 
teaching was not because we were Pro- 
testant, but because we were English. 
But religious difference was made the 
pretext; and religious difference has 
survived, or rather has made immortal, 
the difference of races which in other 
countries a few generations has sufficed 
to blend; but this is not our fault, the 
blame lies with those who made the 
people hate us as Protestant.’ 

‘** Religious differences |’ said Meehan, 
earnestly. ‘I am, Captain Spencer, a 
sincere believer in my religion; would 
to God I could hope to live to see the 
day when Irishmen could remember only 
that they have acommon country! Let 
Ireland be a nation, embracing all its 
people; let Protestants and Roman 
Catholics have the weight in that nation 
to which their relative positions entitle 
them ; and I will trust the God of Truth: 
for the success of his church and his 
religioa,’ ” 


Anglo.Irish and Italo-Irish—it was 
an evil day when Ireland saw either 
distinction established within those 
bounds, which ought to encircle Irish- 
men only. For whether they direct 
their operations from Rome or West- 
minster, they equally involve us in 
endless and heniines conflict, and per- 
petuate for themselves vexation and 
disappointment, who seek to establish 
within Ireland any dependence on ex- 
ternal influence, beyond the legitimate 
duty due from one portion, to the re- 
sidue, of the United Kingdom. We 
are not Englishmen or Britons in this 
country, any more than we are Ita- 
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lians; but Englishmen and Britons 
are alike subject with us to the im- 
perial authority of one United King- 
dom, in which, if we Irish do not bear 
the part we ought, the fault has been 
our own, These considerations neces- 
sarily suggest themselves, as we turn 
over page after page of the volume 
before us. Tom Blacks and Father 
Meehans still shout their respective 
war-cries, from their Orange Lodges 
and Confederate Clubs—each as far 
from the attainment of his particular 
aim, as were his prototypes at the end 
of the seventeenth century. Recent 
troubles have but called forth new 
disciples of the conflicting schools in 
fiercer antagonism. A true patriot in 
the ‘Gap of Barnesmore” reads indi- 
rectly an instructive lesson to both 
and to us all. We pray heartily that 
we may profit by it; for, heaven 
knows, a people never stood in greater 
need of good advice. 

We forget, however, that we are 
dealing with a novel, and not with a 
political essay. Our author possesses 
enough of pathos and humour to vary 
his graver suggestions with abundance 
of entertainment for the feelings and 
fancy. We conclude him to be a 
lawyer, from the fidelity of a legal 
portrait, drawn with much good-hu- 
moured accuracy. Few things are 
more detrimental to the administration 
of justice, in the eyes of unprofessional 
observers, than the needless obstruc- 
tions thrown in the way of witnesses 
desirous to tell their story. Stop, sir! 
Don’t answer that question !—don't 
give us your impressions, sir !—never 
mind what you thought, sir !—answer 
my question—yes, or no !*—these are 
some of the commonest interruptions 
to which a candid witness has to sub- 
mit, when frankly wishing to perform 
the terms of his oath, by telling the 
whole truth about the matter in con- 
-troversy. In the wrangle of lawyers 
to prevent any but legal evidence go- 
ing to the jury, the best part of the 
evidence often escapes, or is forgotten. 
As a good example of this sort of ex- 
amination, let us quote part of the pro- 
ceedings before Mr. Justice Wright, 
relative to the discovery of a certain 
diamond-hilted sword, on the owner- 
ship of which a question of the birth 
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and legitimacy of one of our author’s 
heroines is made to turn :— 


‘* This witness was sworn in the usual 
way, and was proceeding to tell his 
story in his own way, when the magis- 
trate stopped him— 

*** Remember, sir, you are upon your 
oath; this gentleman will examine you: 
answer the questions put; and mind 
you say nothing but what you are asked, 
and remember you are not bound to cri- 
minate yourself.’ 

“ «Be sure to take down, Mr. Town- 
clerk, that this witness was duly sworn 
not to criminate himself: go on now— 
ask him about this terrible affair.’ 

“The town-clerk, in rather an audi- 
ble whisper, suggested that, as he was 
in utter ignorance of the whole matter, 
it might be as well to let the witness 
give them some information in his own 
way. 

‘* «Don’t tell me, sir!’ cried the wor- 
thy magistrate, with dignity, rejecting 
this private hint ; ‘ That practice might 
do in the days of Popery and arbitrary 
power; I tell the witness in the = 
words I heard the judge upon the bene 
—go on now, sir, and ask the witness; 
and let him know he must say nothing 
but what he is asked.’ 

‘“¢*¢ Fenton,’ said the town-clerk, a 
little puzzled, ‘do you know the pri- 
soner at the bar ?’ 

“* ‘No, sir,’ replied the witness; ‘ may 
it please your worship, I went this morn- 
ing into the little inn ——’ 

***Stop! stop! sir,’ said the magis- 
trate, angrily—‘ you are not to goon 
in this manner: answer, sir, again I tell 
you, only the questions you are asked— 
say nothing but what you are asked: 
and remember, above all things, you are 
not bound to criminate yourself.’ 

***T have nothing, your worship, to 
criminate against myself,’ replied Fen- 
ton; ‘let me see the man that dare say 
I have!’ 

***So much the better for you,’ said 
the magistrate, coolly; ‘ but, God bless 
me, sir! will you answer the questions 
put to you, or it is impossible to get 
through business ; do you, sir, intend to 
keep me here all night? I protest Ine- 
ver met so stupid a witness.’ 

*“**Who did the prisoner murder? 
said the town-clerk, making a desperate 
plunge in medias res to arrive at the 
marrow of the transaction. 

*« * That is the legal question,’ said the 
magistrate, with an approving smile. 

** «My master, Captain Gresson.’ 


* There are many questions to which the true answer would be ‘‘ Yes and no.” 
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** *Captain Gresson will not do,’ said 
the magistrate, taking up a pen, and be- 
ginning himself to write; ‘you must 
state his Christian name.’ 

**¢ Thomas,’ replied the witness. 

“«¢Then, sir, you swear that the pri- 
soner at the bar did murder your mas- 
ter Captain Thomas Gresson ?—that 
appears to me to be good evidence. You 
swear that this man at the bar murder- 
ed your master ?’ 

*“** How could I swear it,’ said the 
witness, ‘ when I did not see him ?’ 

*©* God bless my soul, sir!’ said the 
magistrate, ‘ you swore it this moment: 
everything that you say now, sir, is upon 
your oath. I ask you now, sir, again, 
will you swear that the prisoner at the 
bar murdered your master Captain 
Thomas Gresson ?’ 

** ¢ T'll swear no such thing for you or 
any man—why should I damn my soul 
for you or any other man ?’ 

«God bless me, sir!’ repeated the 
worthy magistr ate, ‘ I never met so stu- 
pida witness: if you cannot swear that, 
what did you bring him here for at all ?’ 

“ ¢ That is just what I was going to 
tell your worship i in the beginning, but 
you “worship stopped me; I we nt this 
morning, please your worship, to the 
sign of : 

“**Stop! stop! sir,’ said the magis- 
trate again; ‘ I told you you 
were only to answer the questions that 
were put to you. 

*** And your worship asked me why 
I brought that man here when I could 
not swear it was he that murdered my 
master, and I was trying to answer that 
question.’ 

“¢T protest,’ cried the magistrate, 
throwing himself back into his chair— 
*I protest this is the stupidest witness I 
ever met. Try, Mr. Town-clerk, if it 
be possible to get out of him what he 
knows of this horrible affair.’ ” 


before 


Into the history of the rapier, or the 
mystery of the parentage of Adeline 
Gray, we do not propose to enter. 
The reader who desires to beguile an 
hour of these unsatisfactory times with 
factitious cares and pleasures, will find 
enough of the agreeable excitement of 
a love- story, in the midst of the weghty 
matters of church and state, to whic +h 
we have adverted, to occupy his mind 
very pleasantly; but, although the 
«Gap of Barnesmore” would take its 
place among the best of our ordinary 
novels as a tale of love and mystery, 
it is, in the aspect in which we first 
viewed it, of a book suggestive of poli- 
tical considerations of the highest pre- 
sent interest and applicability, that it 
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will chiefly commend itself to the 
thoughtful perusal of that large and 
increasing class of readers, who take 
an interest in the past affairs and pre- 
sent social prospects of Ireland. 

Never, in our day, have these pros- 
pects been so gloomy. Many of the 
best friends of order, while we write, 
wish for a solution of the knot of 
strife in which we are entangled, by 
the sword. Those who hope for a 
peaceful issue have no expectation of 
a permanent restoration of confidence 
for a length of time to come. These 
volumes, penned by an unknown hand, 
conversant with the original feud out 
of which this disastrous growth of 
discord has arisen, appearing on what 
seems, or threatens to be, the eve of a 
renewed conflict similar to that which 
they record, have an ominous and yet 
a fasein: iting ry influence for us. As we 
open and reopen the pages which de- 
pict the jealous promptitude to fly to 
arms of the Ulster Protestants—the 
disregard or easy abjuration of the 
oath of allegiance—the furious fanati- 
cism of religious war—we become 
every moment more persuaded of the 
duty and obligation incumbent on all 
good men, to avert crimes and horrors 
which no solution of a temporary po- 
litical difficulty could ever atone for. 
That there are enough of good men 
in the country still to inter pose between 
the parties who are now in presence, 
and threaten speedily to be engaged 
in conflict, we confidently be lieve ; 
and that councils of justice and mode- 
ration would still avail to arrest the 
dreadful catastrophe, we also believe ; 
but we cannot help perceiving that 
this struggle once commenced, and 
rearing its head against the power of 
the executive for but a little time, 
may cease to be a servile or class in- 
surrection, and assume the character 
of a national Irish war. Whatever 
bubbles of communism, socialism, or 
even republicanism, may have risen to 
the surface during the recent agitation, 
will very speedily burst, or be blown 
away. They deceive themselves and 
the nation, who treat these periodic 
spasms of society in Ireland, as the 
trivial affections arising from such ir. 
ritants as the example of Barbes or 
Blanqui. The author of the “ Gap 
of Barnesmore” sees his country’s 
condition with an eye of far more 
profound discernment. The language 
which he has put into the mouth of 
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O’Donnell, when that chieftain gene- 
rously restores Spencer to his liberty, 
in order that he may go to the assist- 
ance of his friends in Der ry, tells the 
truth. Let them look to it whom it 
concerns :— 


‘*T am of the invaded, you are the in- 
vader ; I want my ancient rights, you 

want to keep what you think yours; I 
look upon your rule, the rule of your 
nation, as an usurpation; you call it 
loyalty to uphold what I think honour 
calls me to destroy: no, if we are not 
altogether trampled on, if the arm of 
O'Donnell ean still strike a blow for his 
ancient rights, you and I must be on op- 
posite sides, and a bloody fray it will be ; 
not like this child’s contest between King 
William and King James, as you call 
your rival usurpers.” 


It is the old sentiment of the nation ; 
and notwithstanding the Plantation of 
Ulster, the nation still subsists. A 
heavy responsibility lies on those who 
omit anything, in the power of good 
citizens to do, for the prevention of trou- 
bles in which such feelings will as- 
suredly be stirred up. Great, also, is 
the criminality of those who conceal 
from the one country the wishes of the 
other ; who, either by the suppression 
of facts, or the suggestion of untruths, 
induce our rulers, or the press of our 
more powerful neighbours, to disre- 

gard or make light of the signs which 
prudent men may read plainly i in the 
events of every day, in the progress of 
each day’s opinion, and especially in 
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the issue of works like this—the ema- 
nations of reflective and cultivated 
minds, which shadow forth what may 
be, in the revival of what has been ; 
and give, at once, evidence of the 
extent to which considerations of this 
kind occupy the thoughts of the edu- 
cated classes, and warning of the evils 
which such men see approaching. 

On the whole, the ** Gap of Barnes- 
more” is a remarkable work, appearing 
in extraordinary times, and worthy of 
being read with no common atten- 
tion. The author is evidently a scho- 
lar and a man of genius. Whoever 
he may be, we earnestly hope he 
may have the satisfaction of. knowing 
that his voice of warning has been heard 
in influential places ; for the book is 
plainly written as a warning, though, 
as we have said, on behalf of none of 
our present political sections ; unless, 
indeed, we could say, the dream of our 
patriots of 1847 had been realised, and 
that there was in existence an Irish 
Party. An Irish party, however, we 
assuredly will have yet; and if vio- 
lence can be avoided just now, the 
laws at present in operation will call 
it into existence speedily. If violence 
be not averted, it may not be merely 
an Irish party, but an Irish nation, 
that may spring up amid the tu- 
mult: such, at least, is the con- 
clusion to which our own reflections 
have long since brought us; and such 
is the w vhole tenor of the warning 
given by the able author of the ‘‘ Gap 
of Barnesmore.” 





Condition of Ireland. 


CONDITION OF IRELAND.* 


Any work coming from the author of 
the publication whose title is prefixed 
to this notice, must have a claim upon 
our prompt attention. Mr. Pim is 
a respected merchant of our city, and 
he was one of the secretaries to the Cen- 
tral Relief Association of the Society 
of Friends during the appalling sea- 
sons of famine and of pestilence, through 
which this portion of the empire has 
passed; and deep and lasting as our 
gratitude must be for the universal 
outburst of generous sympathy and 
effective succour which our country’s 
agony called forth from the whole ci- 
vilized world, to none are we more 
deeply indebted than to that admirable 
society which ranks our author among 
its members. We have to complain of 
Mr. Pim for not having recorded, as 
his opportunities afforded him the 
means of doing, the extent of relief 
which was administered by the Quakers 
to our suffering population. It is due 
to society at large that services such as 
theirs should not be unrecorded. Shall 
the historian relate, with scrupulous 
fidelity, the skill and energy which the 
military commander exhibits in the 
destruction of his fellow-men, and shall 
such narrations stir up the strongest 
emotions of our nature; and will we 
be slow to acknowledge that high 
energy, those great sacrifices, and that 
Christian zeal, which, undaunted by 
the overwhelming extent of a visitation 
such as the world had never seen the 
like of before, devoted time, wealth, 
strength, talent, everything, to the 
preservation of our fellow-beings and 
God’s creatures. We are reminded, 
indeed, by Mr. Pim’s work, that we 
would be wrong in limiting our grati- 
tude to the civilized world— 


“‘The Sultan of Turkey,” Mr. Pim 
tells us, ‘sent his aid; the people of 
India offered their assistance; the en- 
franchised negroes of the West Indies, 
and the red men of the far West of Ame- 


rica, added their mites; and even en- 
slaved negroes in the United States con- 
tributed from their poverty, for the re- 
lief of those whose condition was, in this 
respect, one of greater distress than 
their own. Never before had any civi- 
lized people experienced such suffering 

never had there existed such a feeling 
of universal sympathy, accompanied by 
exertions for their relief, on so gigantic 
a scale.” 


Yet, as we have said, pre-eminent 
in this rivalry of charity were the ef- 
forts of the Quakers. Si monumentum 
queris circumspice. Is there a district 
or parish in Ireland that cannot tell of 
distributions of rice, Indian meal, cloth- 
ing, or some such other articles of re- 
lief, contributed by the Society of 
Friends, during the dreadful seasons 
through which we have passed. As 
secretary to the relief committee of 
this society, Mr. Pim’s attention was 
forcibly directed to the condition of 
the country, and his impressions on 
that subject, and his suggestions for its 
improvement, are contained in the vo- 
lume which is now before us. 

It would be a useless thing now to 
speculate on what would be the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland, if it had not 
fallen under the British rule some 
seven centuries ago. The tradition 
that at one period, more than a thou- 
sand years ago, about four hundred 
years before the English invasion, Ire- 
land had enjoyed a reputation for learn- 
ing, is not unsupported by authority. 
But however this may have been, cer- 
tainly in 1170, when Dermot Mac- 
Morrough solicited the aid of Henry 
the Second to restore him to his king- 
dom of Leinster, from which he had 
been deposed, Ireland was sunk low, 
indeed, in the scale of ignorance and 
barbarism—was distracted by civil dis- 
sensions—was unacquainted with the 
most ordinary arts of life—was the 
continued scene of violence and out- 
rage, and acknowledgedja system of 


* «The Condition and Prospects of Ireland, and the Evils arising from the pre- 


sent Distribution of Landed Property ; 


with Suggestions for a Remedy.” By 


Jonathan Pim. Dublin; Hodges and Smith, Grafton-street. 1848. 
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laws which contained in itself full pro- 
vision, that this dissension, violence, 
and outrage should be perpetual. The 
Brehon law laid a pecuniary fine, pro- 
portioned to his rank, on the head of 
every man who was murdered. The 
offences short of murder it took little 
or no account of; indeed, it was 
hardly to be expected that outrages 
merely against property should be 
much regarded—first, because no man 
had more than a life-interest in his 
lands, according to this code; and, 
secondly, because the prevailing igno- 
rance on agricultural pursuits ren- 
dered these lands of little value to 
their possessor. On the death of any 
member of a sept, the chieftain re- 
divided all the lands, giving to each 
member his share; so that the desire 
to provide for a family, the strongest 
incentive to action in civilized man, 
was wholly taken away. All fore- 
thought and industry was thus effec- 
tually suppressed. The chieftains 
themselves were not hereditary, but 
elective. Here was again a never- 
ending source of strife and contention, 
and their authority was subject to 
little or no regular control, while 
their state was supported by arbitrary 
exactions. So that it would be impos- 
sible for the wit of man to devise a 
scheme so entirely antagonistic to the 
great purposes of civilization, for 
which law and government were in- 
tended, as the state of things under 
which the Irish lived, and pillaged, 
and strove in deadly animosity with 
each other, at the time when the En- 
glish colonists landed on their shores 
—a state of things which Cromwell 
with difficulty uprooted, when he de- 
stroyed the power of the feudal chief- 
tains of Ireland, four hundred years 
afterwards. The only towns which 
were found in the country had been 
erected by the Danish freebooters ; so 
that for this first step in civilization, 
the Irish were indebted to invaders, 
who were themselves pirates and 
marauders. 

Whether if Ireland had been left 
wholly to herself, she would yet have 
emerged from so low a depth of bar- 
barism, it is hard to say. We have 
no instance on record of a savage 
people having ever of themselves at- 
tained to civilization. Archbishop 
Whately has drawn attention strongly 
to this remarkable feature in the his- 
tory of man. History does not re- 
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cord an instance of any race that ever 
attained a knowledge of the arts or 
usages and manners of civilized life, 
except by being brought into prox- 
imity with a people who were more 
advanced and better instructed than 
themselves. We have no reason to 
suppose that Ireland would have proved 
an exception to this universal rule, nor 
that a people whose social state was 
such as we have described, and among 
whom even the simple arts of tillage 
and agriculture were almost unknown, 
had yet passed that limit, which, un- 
crossed, all progress and advancement 
is unattainable. 

But it is absurd to suppose that 
Ireland could have maintainéd a bar- 
barous independencei' © gh immediate 
proximity to other pe ,erful and civi- 
lized states. Under the dominion of 
some one or other of these must she 
have fallen, if she were not to owe her 
civilization to Great Britain. England 
was at all times, from the Norman 
Conquest, a powerful country, and 
was constantly engaged in war with 
her continental neighbours. The oc- 
cupation of Ireland must ever have 
been an object of primary importance 
to the enemiesof England. Notwith- 
standing the possession of the country 
by the Britis h forces, it was twice in- 
vaded by Spain in the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; and many yet living remember 
the designs of the French upon this 
country, and their unsuccessful in- 
vasion of our shores. Under either of 
these powers, Ireland would most 
probably have fallen, and what would 
then have been her lot? She 
would have been the theatre on 
which French licentiousness, or the 
Spanish Inquisition, would have ex- 
hibited. The deadly conflicts of Eng- 
land and of France would have been 
transferred to her plains; the rack, 
the sword, and the faggot, which de- 
vastated Cuba, Hispaniola, and Peru, 
would have been her fate; and writers 
upon Ireland would never have to 
complain that the country had only 
been half conquered. 

sut it is said that under the English 
rule, the food, and clothing, and other 
physical comforts of the great bulk of 
the population of Ireland, is inferior 
to the condition of any other civilized 
people; and the justice of this re- 
proach must be admitted. We speak 
not, of course, of the condition of the 
people during the late year of unpa- 
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ralleled famine, when the loss of pota- 
toes alone was estimated at between 
nine and ten millions of tons, and the 
whole loss on potatoes and oats was 
equivalent to the absolute destruction 
of 1,500,000 arable acres; but, even 
in ordinary seasons, the diet of the 
people is never, in point of quality, 
such as it ought to be; while the 
nature of the potato husbandry, by 
entrusting every family at once with 
the entire supply for the whole 
year, combined with the improvi- 
dence of the Irish character, leads 
to that reckless consumption at 
the beginning of the season, which 
never fails to entail scarcity, and in 
some districts almost periodical fa- 
mine, before the new crop comes in. 
Whether the food of our people in 
ordinary years falls so much short of 
that of the continental states, as most 
writers would have us to suppose, we 
would be rather inclined to question. 
In the government tables, which were 
prepared in France with great care, in 
the year 1846, from returns made from 
every commune or parish in France, we 
find that the average daily consumption 
for the whole population, including as 
well the surplus consumption of the 
wealthy and luxurious as the more 
limited sustenance of the poor, was as 
follows :-— 


Bread-stuffs and vegetables . 15 oz. 
Meat ‘ ° . ° 1% oz, 
Wine, beer, &c. 7 0z., or about 4 a pint. 


When such is the average for. the 
whole population, both rich and poor, 
wretched indeed must be the condition 
of the latter. This average, we are 
told, is less by a third than the allow- 
ance to convicts. 

But the questions that press upon 
us are, to what is it that our own 
misery is to be ascribed, and what are 
the means of its alleviation? To an- 
swer these questions honestly, we must 
be careful to distinguish between a re- 
mote and immediate cause; and look- 
ing at our condition fairly, and in a 
candid spirit, we are forced to avow 
that our present degradation is in so 
great an extent attributable to our- 
selves, that any other causes that may 
have concurred sink into utter insigni- 
ficance. It is to the indolence, improvi- 
dence, and ignorance, which has uni- 
formly pervaded, at least, three pro- 
vineces of Ireland, that we must 
unhesitatingly ascribe our present de- 





graded condition. To what this in- 
dolence, improvidence, and ignorance 
is to be ascribed is, as we have said, a 
distinct consideration ; but it is its 
existence that has degraded us. We 
except no class. We admit that the 
landlords of Ireland have, of late 
years, become, in a great measure, 
alive to the responsibilities which the 
possession of property entails, and to 
the necessity for exercising an active 
and vigilant control over its manage- 
ment. This improvement in the up- 
per classes is yet very imperfectly de- 
veloped, and is of very recent date. 
It is thwarted and impeded, notwith- 
standing the best intentions on the 
part of very many of the present race 
of landlords, by the circumstances 
in which they find themselves placed, 
involved as they are, and rendered 
utterly powerless by a load of incum- 
brances created by their predecessors, 
who have, indeed, a heavy account to 
answer for, for the grievous perversion 
and abandonment of the trusts that 
were confided to them. A still more 
responsible, because with the Irish 
peasantry a more influential body, the 
Roman Catholic priesthood are still 
more heavily accountable for the con- 
dition of the country. The faults of 
the landlords were chiefly those of ne- 
glect—those of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood are crimes of the most deli- 
berate commission. They have in every 
way perverted and desecrated the du- 
ties of their sacred calling. Instruc- 
tors of their flocks, they have studi- 
ously kept them in ignorance; ministers 
of the gospel, they have sown ran- 
cour, hatred, and malevolence, against 
their Protestant rulers and fellow- 
subjects, as widely as they could 
disseminate it. There are, and al- 
ways have been, some few bright 
and holy exceptions —exceptions the 
brighter and the nobler, because that, 
acting from a sense of right, they have 
placed themselves in opposition and hos- 
tility to the opinions and practices of 
their fellows, the surest test of a brave 
and good man; but the great bulk of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood have 
ever been ready to head an insurrec- 
tion in the field, or to stimulate to 
outrage even from the altar. And up 
to this very hour how few of them are 
to be found in the disturbed districts 
of Ireland, who avail themselves of 
the unquestionable control which they 
possess over their people, to suppress 
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those cold-blooded and revolting enor- 
mities,ywhich have brought such infamy 
upon the land. Could these continue, 
if universally opposed by the priest- 
hood? My unaltered opinion,” said 
that unflinching statesman, Lord Clare, 
some fifty years ago, “is, that so long 
as human nature and the Popish re- 
ligion continue to be what I know they 
are, a conscientious Popish ecclesiastic 
never will become a well-attached sub- 
ject to a Protestant state, and that the 
Popish clergy must always have a 
commanding influence on every mem- 
ber of that communion.” Intelligence 
and independence will abate or destroy 
this influence; but so long as igno- 
rance and poverty abound, this influ- 
ence will prevail, and the continued 
turbulence and discontent of Ireland 
will confirm the justice of Lord Clare's 
prediction. 

Then to this indifference on the part of 
the upper classes, and direct incentives 
to evilonthe part of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, we have the lower classes, 
the industrial energy of the country, 
paralyzed by ignorance, abandoning 
themselves, when at home, to that indo- 
lence which has become the temper 
of the country, though capable of ac- 
tive and sustained exertion,when trans- 
ferred to some happier sphere, where 
industry prevails; a people most 
enduring of privation, most patient 
under suffering, eminently intelligent, 
excelling in all the domestic virtues— 
kindly, hospitable, compassionate, and 
the very opposite to what strangers, 
judging from the few plague-spots 
which deform the land, would pro- 
nounce them to be; but as a conse- 
quence of their ignorance and indo- 
lence, abandoning themselves, with the 
most absolute credulity, to those expec- 
tations of political advantage, which 
bad and designing men have constantly 
held forth, to the utter prostration of 
all self-reliance, energy, and fore- 
thought, by which alone prosperity 

can be attained. 

We are aware that this is not the 
language that is popular, but we know 
that it is the language that is true, and 
we feel that it is the language that is 
necessary. A people are as susceptible 
of flattery as an individual, if not more 
so. Democrats must pander to the 
passions, and flatter the humours of 
their supporters; and now that Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, Parliamentary 

Reform, and Municipal Reform have 
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served their turn, and had their day— 
now that there is not a single political 
grievance which they can, by any 
amount of sophistry, make appreciable 
by the people, they fall back upon the 
old enmity to England, which would 
long since have subsided with the 
causes in which it originated, but for 
the incessant efforts which are made 
to perpetuate it, and ascribe all the 
social distress of the country to the 
English connexion. This, we need 
hardly tell our readers, is mere asser- 
tion on their part, and is not supported 
by one single tittle of proof. We 
challenge them to connect the existing 
poverty of Irelandinthe slightest degree 
with the present relations subsisting be- 
tween the two countries. Our author 
would not hesitate one moment, if he 
thought it right, to denounce the 
Union as the source of our social 
grievances. He condemns the past 
misgovernment of England in some 
respects in harsher terms than occurs 
to us to be reasonable ; but among the 
many suggestions which he submits to 
his readers for the improvement of the 
country, that of the Repeal of the 
Union never once occurs to him. 
Bear in mind, too, that our author is 
an eminent merchant—one who carries 
on his business in this metropolis, and 
is a member of that class which it 
is the fashion to say would be pe- 
culiarly benefited by severing the 
connexion between the countries. 
This makes his testimony peculiarly 
valuable on this subject ; and yet this 
gentleman, writing at this time, when 
political excitement on the subject of 
repeal is at the highest, wedded to no 
party, most competent, if any man be 
so, to form a sound judgment, and 
incapable of concealing or suppressing 
what he feels to be true—one who has 
proved his affection for his country by 
the exertions which he made for the 
relief of her famine-stricken people— 
he never ventures to suggest that the 
slightest social advantage could be 
derived from a Repeal of the Union. 
As to the effect of the agitation of 
this measure, he thus expresses him- 
self :— 


‘“‘ The agitation produced in the minds 
of men by the various political associa~ 
tions, whether for the advocacy of those 
claims, or for a repeal of the Union, has 
had a serious effect in depressing indus- 
try ; by holding out to the people unde- 
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fined prospects of important advantages, 
to be obtained from political changes, 
which have tended to withdraw them 
from a reliance on their own exertions, 
as the only sure means of improving 
their condition.” 


One argument, indeed, we have 
known to be urged against the British 
connexion. It is said, and there is 
but too much truth in the observation, 
that the administration of Ireland is 
conducted by playing off one party 
against another—by now sacrificing 
the interests of Protestants to Roman 
Catholics, and again that of Roman 
Catholics to Protestants, as it best 
suits at the time the state of parties, 
and the political convenience of the 
ministry. But admitting that this 
evil exists in our connexion with Great 
Britain, is it one which we can in any 
way hope to get rid of by being 
-severed from her? lLamentable as it 
is that such a state of things should 
exist, yet is it not the necessary and 
unavoidable consequence of party? How 
would we become exempt from it by 
havingagovernmentinIreland? Would 
such a government be less dependant 
on the great divisions into which so- 
ciety is resolved, or less anxious to 
— the support of either of them? 
n a popular constitution, to say that 
the government is anxious to conciliate 
any particular party, is merely equiva- 
lent to saying, that such party is itself 
influential. Very probably, indeed, 
under an Irish government, Protes- 
tantism would never be conciliated at 
the expense of Romanism, for it is by 
no means likely that Protestantism 
would then have much influence in the 
state; but Republicanism would be 
conciliated at the expense of Com- 
munism, or Communism at the expense 
of Socialism ; for so long as powerful 
and antagonistic partie: divide the 
state, which will be as long as man is 
fallible, and the expression of opinion 
is free, so long will the government be 
administered, and the equilibrium of 
the state preserved, by the mutual 
counterpoise of one party against the 
other. We never can expect to escape 
from such a state of things, except by 
sinking into a pure democracy, then 
indeed all party will be absorbed, and 
all expression of opinion suppressed, 
in the uncontrolled will of the tyrant 
majority. 

But although we are firmly con- 











vinced that it is impossible to maintain 
that the poverty and degradation of 
Ireland is referable to the connexion 
between the two countries as it now 
subsists, it is equally impossible to 
deny that much, very much, of the 
evils under which we labour, the 
greatest of them being those which are 
fixed in the habits and character of 
our people, are to be traced to the 
relation which existed between the 
countries, from their first connexion, 
down to comparatively a very recent 
date, perhaps we might say down to 
the period of the Union. The nature 
of this relation, and its effect upon the 
character of the country, is sketched 
by Mr. Pim in the two opening chap- 
ters of his book. One very important 
feature he thus notices :— 


‘The energetic character and indus- 
trious habits of the people of England 
have been ascribed, and probably cor- 
rectly, to the thorough amalgamation of 
the Saxon inhabitants with their Nor- 
man conquerors. ‘These, seizing on all 
the property of the country, reduced its 
former possessors to unresisting sub- 
mission to their will, yet in course of 
time yielded to the influence of numbers, 
adopted the language, and much of the 
laws and political institutions of the 
conquered Saxons, and the two nations 
became one people. But Ireland, al- 
though invaded, vanquished in warfare, 
her princes stripped of their inheritance, 
and her people bent beneath the yoke of 
strangers, was never so thoroughly sub- 
dued as to blend the conquerors and the 
conquered into one. 

‘Some intention of subjugating the 
whole island appears to have existed at 
first, as is shown by the settlement of 
the Fitzgeralds, the De Courcys, the 
families of Roche, Barry, and others in 
Munster, and of the De Burghs in Con- 
naught. But these distant settlers, so 
far separated from the seat of govern- 
ment, intermarried with the native Irish, 
adopted their language and manners, 
assumed the power and state of Irish 
chieftains, and became, in the language 
of the old chroniclers, ‘ipsis Hibernis 
Hiberniores.’ Even the powerful ba- 
rons of Leinster, the Fitzgeralds earls 
of Kildare, the Butlers earls of Or- 
monde, and others, while professing al- 
legiance to the King of England, exer- 
cised independent authority in their own 
territories. They made war upon each 
other, or against the native I[rish, at 
their own pleasure. The king’s writ 
had no course within their jurisdiction. 
The Irish princes who had offered hom- 
age, and made nominal submission to 
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Henry, resumed their former indepen- 
dence as soon as he left Ireland; and 
thus, before the termination of a century, 
the English rule and law were confined 
to the limits of the Pale, comprising the 
four counties of Dublin, Louth, Meath, 
and Kildare, and to the maritime cities 
of Cork, Waterford, and a few others 
of less note.” 


It was to this imperfect reduction 
of the native Irish that the constant 
rebellions that distracted the country 
for many centuries afterwards, is 
mainly to be referred. The great ex- 
tent of the grants, moreover, that was 
from time to time made to the English 
nobles, who never resided on their 
Trish estates, nor concerned themselves 
about their management, laid at the 
very outset the foundation for that 
most deadly of Irish evils, absenteeism, 
and gave fresh facilities for revolt. 
The rebellions which distracted the 
country in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, that of Desmond in 
Munster, and Tyrone and Tyrconnell 
in Ulster, afforded the British govern- 
ment an opportunity for repairing the 
mistakes of the first settlement ; and 
had but the same system been adopted 
by Elizabeth after the confiscation of 
Munster, that was pursued by James 
on the confiscation of Ulster, we 
would not now have to lament a 
distracted country and an impoy- 
erished people ; but Elizabeth disposed 
of the confiscated districts of the South, 
as preceding sovereigns had done, 
in large, indiscriminate grants to ab- 
sentee proprietors (she gave as much 
as 20,000 acres to Sir Walter Raleigh), 
without providing in any respect for 
the order or settlement of the coun- 
try. While James, on the other hand, 
took care to portion out the confis- 
cated lands of Ulster in small grants, 
and to bind the grantees to settle their 
estates with enterprising and indus- 
trious English or Scotch settlers. To 
the habits of industry, to the love of 
independence, to the invigorating spi- 
rit of Protestantism, and to the iden- 
tity of feeling and sentiment with Great 
Britain, which was then infused into 
the North of Ireland, does the pro- 
vince of Ulster owe that freedom from 
insurrectionary offences, as well as 
that superior social condition by which 
she is so happily distinguished. Mr. 
O'Connell, in his examination before 
the Lords’ Committee in 1825, when 
asked how it was he accounted for the 
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Insurrection Act never having been 
required to be put in force in Ulster, 
unhesitatingly referred it to the exist- 
ence of the numerous Orange yeo- 
manry in that province. 

But in these later rebellions, in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, a new 
and fiercer element of dissension had 
arisen—religious difference had now 
begun to manifest itself—the principles 
of the Reformation were at this time 
adopted in England, but no care what- 
ever was taken to introduce them or 
to expound them in Ireland. The in- 
difference of England in this respect is 
beyond all measure the heaviest charge 
which can be laid at her door, and 
most grievously has she answered for 
it. In point of policy, and of justice, 
and of Christian feeling, she owed it 
to Ireland to give her at least an op- 
portunity of embracing the tenets of 
the Protestant faith ; but the concur- 
rent testimony of every authority puts 
it beyond all question, that she most 
shamefully and most criminally ne- 
glected her duty in this respect— 


‘** The means,” says Mr. Pim, ‘ which 
had proved effectual in Great Britain, 
were not tried here. Preachers were 
not employed to explain the new doc- 
trines to the people in their own lan- 
guage; there was no circulation of the 
Scriptures, translated into the vulgar 
tongue; the clergy being English, or of 
English descent, were unable to hold in- 
tercourse with a large portion of the 
people, and they felt little anxiety about 
increasing the number of their congre- 
gation, so long as their tithes were duly 
paid.” 


Mr. Pim cites several authorities, 
and might have added many more, if it 
had been necessary, in support of this 
lamentable truth; nay further, truth 
constrains us to say that, down to a 
very recent date, the same character 
fur inefficiency attached to the Irish 
Established Church. With its pre- 
sent well-merited character for piety, 
zeal, and learning, we need not scru- 
ple to acknowledge its past neglect and 
inefficiency—no past defects can dim 
the brightness of its present lustre; 
but we cannot but feel and acknow- 
ledge that the description of the Irish 
Church, which Mr. Pim quotes from 
Sir Henry Sidney’s letter to Queen 
Elizabeth, might have been applied 
with truth for many ages afterwards— 


** Your majesty may believe that, on 
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the face of the earth where Christ is pro- 
fessed, there is not a church in so mi- 
serable a case, the misery of which con- 
sisteth in these three particulars—the 
ruin of the very temples themselves, the 
want of good ministers to serve in them 
when they shall be re-edified, and com- 
petent living for the ministers being 
well chosen.” 


The Reformation, consequently, as 
might be expected, made no more pro- 
gress with the old English settlers than 
it did with the native Irish. By de- 
grees, the old English leagued them- 
selves with the Irish and the ancient 
creed, against the new settlers and the 
Reformed faith, and there were then 
three distinct races in the country— 
the old Irish, the old English settlers, 
and the modern settlers. Of these the 
two former, bound together by the 
common tie of religion, united against 
the latter; in the language of Lord 


Clare, “ All rallied to the banner of 


the Popish faith, and looked upon the 
new Protestant settlers as the common 
aggressor and enemy, and from that 
day all have clung to the Popish reli- 
gion as a common bond of union, and 
an hereditary pledge of animosity to 
British settlers and the British na- 
tion.” 

From the reign of James the First 
to the Revolution, the hostile spirit of 
the Roman Catholic faith never ceased 
to manifest itself. In the massacre of 
the Protestants in 1641, in the wars 
with Cromwell, in the troublous pe- 
riod of the second Charles, and in the 
wars of Jame Ss the Roman Catholies 
but asserted their unquenchable hosti- 
lity to the British connexion, and to 
the English Protestant settlers in this 
country. The iron energy of Crom- 
well crushed and for ever annihilated 
the power of the old Irish chieftains ; 
but the envenomed spirit of religious 
rancour was too subtle an antagonist 
even for his master-spirit to grapple 
with. Ireland was thus everlas tingly 
in revolt ; there was but one effectual 
means by which this could have been 


prevented — namely, by  sedulously 
spreading the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, and thus identifying the senti- 
ment of the two countries. This du y 
England most shamefully neglected. 


Spencer tells us that the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests spared not to travel from 
Spain and Rome to Ireland, where 
they knew peril of death awaited them, 
and no reward was to be had only to 


draw the people to the Church of 


Rome; but that our idle ministers 
would, neither for the love of God, 
nor zeal for religion, nor for all the 
good they could do by winning souls 
to C hrist, be drawn forth from their 
warm nests. Soutterly worthless was 
the ministration of the Established 
Church, that very many of the settlers 
who came over with Cromwell and 
with William, lapsed by degrees in- 
to the Roman Catholic faith, and 
amalgamating with the ancient Irish 
and original English settlers, added 
their numbers to the array of the 
enemies of England. The north es- 
caped this evil by deriving its clergy 
chiefly from the active and intelligent 
people of Scotland. But when we re- 
collect the number of Protestants who 
came over with Cromwell and with 
William, and in the intermediate pe- 
riod, and who settled on the lands 
which were then confiscated and ap- 
propriated to their use, and compare 
thein with the comparative numbers of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic as 
they now exist in three provinces of 
Ireland, it is plain to demonstration, 
if even we were without the aid of ex- 
press authority on the subject, that a 
large proportion of the new Protes- 
tant settlers must have joined the 
Church of Rome; indeed we could 
point to districts in Ireland where the 
same names, and obviously the same 
families, are to be found, those of them 
in the plains adhering to the Reformed 
faith, and those in the adjacent moun- 
tain districts, which the zeal of the 
clergy of the Established Church, at 
that day, was unequal to penetrate, 
professing the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome. 

England, having thus neglected the 
only really effectual means for extin- 
guishing the spirit of rebellion in Ire- 
land, adopted, in the reign of King 
William and of Queen Anne, the next 
most efficient means which was open 
e her, that of the enactment of the 

yenal laws. We concur entirely with 
our authorin his condemnation of these 
laws, as tending to the degradation of 
the pe ople who were subjected to their 
Operation; but we cannot close our eyes 
to the fac t that the only period of tran- 
quillity which Irish histor y can produce, 
was that which prev: tiled during the 
continuance of these enactments. And 
before we join in the unmeasured con- 
demnation of these laws, for their effect 
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upon the industry of the country, we 
must ask ourselves the question, what 

was the effect upon the industry of the 
country of the state of things which 
prevailed for centuries prior to their 
enactment? What must have been the 
effect upon the industry of a country 
of the continuance of a state of things 
which perpetually revolved in the same 
fearful circle of conspiracy, insurrec- 
tion, defeat, and confiscation? We 
are no advocates for such a code. We 
do not deny that its imposition, although 
it never was strictly enforced, was sub- 
stantially in violation ofa solemn engage- 
ment—that entered into at the treaty 
of Limerick ; but when we look to the 
tranquillity which ensued on their enact- 
ment, and to which Ireland had, for 
centuries before, been a stranger—and 
when we bear in mind that England had 
neglected, as we have said, to adopt the 
only other means by which peace could 
be ensured, we must confess, that we 
feel that, injurious as was their opera- 
tion, their non-enactment would have 
allowed of greater evils; and that any 
permanent injury which they have done 
the country, has been more by their 
over-long continuance, when they 
should have been gradually relaxed, 
and by the magazine of grievances 
which they have furnished to every 
political adventurer who would tr ade 
upon the wrongs of Ireland, than by 
their original enactment. 

Almost simultaneously with the 
repeal of the penal code, the privileges 
of free trade were obtained by Ireland, 
A most important advantage, unques- 


tionably, this was, had the directors of 


thelrish people allowed them but to avail 
themselves of it; had they but guided 
the energies of the nation to the ne wly 
opened paths of industrial exertion 
which were thus made available tothem, 
and which the people would, if properly 
encouraged, most gladly have entered 
on—but no; they were once more 
free, they should assert that freedom 
by rebellion, their old instincts should 
be stimulated afresh, they should be 
hounded on against the Sassenach. 
Thus it was that in, 1798, the fierce re- 
bellion of that year blazed forth, and 
at length,in 1800,the Union was brought 
about, as a last experiment for pre- 
serving the country to Great Britain, 
and affording it a chance of repose 
from internal tumult, with free scope 
for the exercise of its industrial 
energies. 


Before passing from this subject, we 
must notice a most unfair use which 
is made of the restrictions which had 
been imposed on Irish commerce, and 
which were done away with in the-year 
1778 and 1782. It is the fashion to 
speak of these restrictions as indicative 
of a peculiar tendency, on the part of 
Great Britain, towards the oppression 
of this country; whereas, in truth, 
they were nothing more nor less than 
an application of those mistaken com- 
mercial pr inciples on which the colonial 
policy of England rested, and which 
were equally adop ted by her in her re- 
lations with Canada, America, and all 
her other colonies. The several states 
of America could, no more than 
Ireland, derive their foreign commo- 
dities, ‘but through the medium of 
Great Britain, nor could they trade 
with each other. Certain of the more 
refined manufactures they were pro- 
hibited from carrying on. They could 
not erect steel furnaces, nor slit-mills ; 
and many of their most important 
products fell into the class of enume- 
rated commodities, and could only be 
exported to the mothercountry. Wedo 
not attempt to justify these regulations, 
which were most unjust and most im- 
politic, whether they were applied to 
America or to Irelard, almost as in- 
jurious to Great Britain as to the colo- 
nies themselves—we are only anxious 
that the matter should rest on its true 
footing, and that thecommercial policy 
of the age, the policy which was ex- 
tended to every dependancy and colony 
of England, should not be represented 
as having been adopted for the special 
depression of this country. 

From the time of the Union to the 
present day, the trade of Ireland has 
been as unshackled by commercial re- 
straints, the industry of Ireland has 
been as uncontrolled by legislative 
enactments as it is possible for that of 
any country to be. From the year 
1829, all political disabilities have been 
removed from every section of the 
people. Powerful nations have grown 
up within the space of half a century, 
eveninour own time. Why hasnot such 
been the case with Ireland? That the 
country has improved to some extent 
within the last sixty years is obvious to 
every one, and is fully admitted by our 
author. 


‘* The wealth of the country has in- 
creased. This is proved by the large 
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amount of the public funds transferred 
from England to Ireland. The comforts 
of the upper and middle classes have in- 
creased. The internal trade of the coun- 
try has increased greatly, and many 
small towns have well-stocked shops 
and comfortable shopkeepers, where a 
few years since it would have been diffi- 
cult to purchase the commonest necessa- 
ries of life. The state of society is 
better. The peopleare more industrious 
and more provident. But, in all these 
respects, we are much behind our richer 
neighbours, whose wealth and civiliza- 
tion date from a period so much earlier. 

“ The agricultural class is certainly 
much inferior to that of England in 
wealth, management of their farms, and 
manner of living; yet in many districts 
the farmers are in much better circum- 
stances than they were; the system of 
cultivation is improved, and a consider- 
ably greater value of stock is to be 
found on the farms.” 


But then he adds :— 


** The lowest class of all, the mere 
labourer, is the only one whose advance- 
ment is not evident ; there is even cause 
to fear that his condition is worse now 
than it was sixty years ago. Cer- 
tainly the number of the distressed has 
greatly increased. 


The consideration then forces itself 
upon us with painful urgency; how 
can the general welfare of the country 
be promoted—above all, how can the 
condition of the labourer be advanced? 
We have taken a hasty review of the 
connection between Great Britain and 
this country, in order to show how 
far the defects in our national charac- 
ter, how far our backwardness in civili- 
zation, is to be traced to the past 
relations between the two countries, 
and to what extent each country, re- 
spectively, is responsible for such a 
state of things. We have been also 
anxious to impress upon our readers, 
that there is not now, nor has there 
been for the last fifty years, anything 
in our connexion with England, which 
could, by possibility, impede our social 
progress. Within that period, the 
fault has lain with ourselves, and 
within ourselves must we seek the re- 
medy. Let us endeavour to see 
wherein the remedy consists. 

Education will, of course, suggest 
itself first to every man—but it is 
impossible that we could here enter 
upon the wide field of inquiry which 
this word suggests. Educate the peo- 
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ple with no niggard hand, it is cheap 
at any cost. The present government 
grant for education is about equivalent 
to the cost of maintaining four cavalry 
regiments ; how many of these could 
be dispensed with, if the people were 
universally educated. Educate them, 
and you will destroy the seditious 
influence of the priests and incendia- 
ries. Educate them, and you will fit 
them to judge for themselves, at least 
on the ordinary interests of their 
everyday life; anrl, above all things, 
educate them industrially—educate 
them in those pursuits of industry to 
which their life is to be devoted— 
educate them in the arts of til- 
lage and agriculture, by which they 
and the country are to be sustained. 
Model farms, and such instructors as 
Lord Clarendon sent out, will do 
much. But, after all, to effect 
anything of general and universal 
benefit, the industrial education must 
originate with the proprietors of the 
estates. What can be accomplished 
in this way, is obvious to every one 
travelling through the country when 
he comes upon the estate of an active 
resident proprietor ; but, perhaps, the 
most forcible example that the country 
affords of what can be effected in the 
way of industrial education, by an 
energetic and well-intentioned landed 
proprietor, is to be found in the es- 
tate of Lord George Hill, on the 
county Donegal. Lord George Hill 
purchased this property in 1837; it 
was a great tract of country, some- 
thing over 20,000 acres; the inhabi- 
tants were in the lowest depths of 
poverty and barbarism, the children 
naked, men and cattle housed promis- 
cuously together, the houses filled 
with dung, never cleaned out but once 
in the year, wretched rags for gar- 
ments, or rushes for bedding—in 1843, 
the same property shewed a considera- 
ble domestic manufacture of woollens, 
stockings, and flannels, comfortable 
cottages, well thatched; clean rooms, 
and proper and sufficient bedding and 
furniture. Such is the renovation 
which, in the short space of six years, 
can be accomplished by a proprietor, 
who is zealous and resolute, and in- 
telligent; and who, moreover as in 
this case, has the control over his pro- 
perty, and has it unencumbered—but 
more of this presently. 

Emigration is a subject that na- 
turally suggests itself in the conside- 
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ration of remedial measures for Ire- 
land. Itis a favourite subject with 
many writers. It has long been the 
custom to say, that the country is 
over-populated, and, beyond all doubt, 
it is so, with reference to the present 
actual produce of the soil; but that 
it is over-populated, with reference to 
its capacity of production, we altogether 
dispute. The produce of the soil is 
not one-third what it might be, if the 
ordinary systems of husbandry, which 
are familiar, and practised in England 
and Scotland, were introduced among 
us. Inthe ten years preceding the 
census of 1841, the average annual 
emigration from Ireland was 40,000. 
Was this a benefit to the country ?— 
what did we gain by it? The pressure 
on the resources of the country was 
not diminished by one-hundred-and- 
sixtieth part; the effect on the com- 
petition of the labour-market was 
wholly inappreciable ; and for this in- 
considerable advantage we lost very 
many of the best of our population, 
men of industry and enterprise, and 
possessed of some little capital. 

There is, however, a description of 
local emigration which every one must 
advocate—one in which all the ex- 
pense and difficulties of transit, and all 
the other disadvantages of colonial 
emigration, is obviated—we speak of an 
emigration to the now waste, but easily 
reclaimable, lands of our own country. 
It would be impossible to over-estimate 
the benefit of a well-devised and com- 
prehensive measure for reclaiming the 
waste lands of Ireland. Such a mea- 
sure was recommended by the Poor In- 
quiry Commission of 1836; it was 
urged again by Lord Devon’s Com- 
mission, but has never yet been adopt- 
ed. The men who have arrogated to 
themselves the title, and who have put 
in their pockets the acknowledgment 
of Irish patriots, have never been 
found to urge forward a single mea- 
sure that could really be of the slight- 
est substantial service to the country. 

It is impossible to deny that if one- 
tenth part. of the exertions which were 
exhibited by the late Mr. O’Connell, 
for the last twenty years of his life, in 
agitating for the repeal of the Union—an 
agitation which has left us nothing but 
increased poverty, heart-burnings, and 
discontent—had been applied to forcing 
on a measure for the reclamation 
of our waste lands, that one million of 
happy, comfortable, and contented peo- 
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ple, who would be settled on them, 

would now bless his memory, and up- 

wards of three millions and a-half of 
fertile and luxuriant acres would per- 
petuate his fame. But Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s own property at Derrynane-beg, 
the condition of which was revealed to 
us by Mr. Foster, the Times Com- 
missioner, attests how possible it is 
for the most turbulent vapourers on 
the wrongs of Ireland, and the most 
truculent denouncers of the govern- 
ment of the country, to be themselves 
entirely indifferent to the real and sub- 
stantial interests of its people, if, in- 
deed, we required any evidence on this 
subject—if we would not be justifiable 
in inferring it from the very nature of 
the selfish agitation with which Ire- 
land for the last twenty years has 
been distracted. The compilers of 
the digest of the Devon Commission 
tell us that, by reclaiming the waste 
lands of Ireland, “ nearly 200,000 fa- 
milies, comprising 1,000,000 of souls, 
might be permanently and happily pro- 
vided for, upon lots of eight acres of 
good, and twelve of inferior land; b 

this 500,000 labourers will be abstract- 
ed from the labour-market, and this, not 
only without loss, but with very 
great gain, raising the produce of the 
3,755,000 acres of waste land, now not 
averaging four pounds per acre, toa 
value of at least six pounds per acre, 
that is, a new produce of, at least, 
twenty-two million pounds.” 

Mr. Pim fully admits the greatimpor- 
tance which would be derived from the 
cultivation of these wastes, but doubts 
whether such improvement would not 
be more effectually accomplished by 
trusting it to the enterprize of indivi- 
dual speculation—that such specula- 
tion is impossible in the present condi- 
tion of landed property, he confesses. 
To achieve this, as well as any other 
improvement in the country, by indi- 
vidual exertion, the proprietor must 
have full control over his property— 
he must be the owner of an unencumbered 
estate. We cannot, however, but 
think, that with so great an amount of 
unemployed labour, shut up in our poor- 
houses—labour now absolutely unpro- 
ductive, and gradually deteriorating 
by the habits of inertion, which such a 
mode of life must produce—it would 
be perfectly possible to devise some 
mode whereby, in connexion with our 
poor-relief system, the wastelands ofthe 
country might bereclaimed. We have 
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now, as the result of the enormous ex- 
penditure on the poor of the last two 
years, got nothing but increased indo- 
lence, impassable roads, and broken 
stones. The urgency of the occasion 
may certainly have been a very fair 
excuse for the improvidence of the 
particular measures which were adopt- 
ed for employing the people. But 
we have now time to look about us; 
we have no excuse for a continu. 
ance in our errors. The right of the 
poor to be supported by the land is 
acknowledged; surely nothing can be 
more natural than that they themselves 
should contribute to that support by its 
culture and reclamation. Every rate- 
payer would then feel that he was not 
only contributing to the relief of pre- 
sent distress, but providing for its di- 
minution ; and that, however oppres- 
sive the rate might now be, there 
was a certainty in the course of a very 
few years of its becoming lessso. And 
if it should appear that the first out- 
lay on such a system should turn out 
to be too considerable tou be thrown 
wholly upon the poor-rates, beyond all 
doub<, i in a matter so material lly affect- 
ing Irish agriculture, Ire land has an 
unquestionable claim for support upon 
the national treasury. Werecoinmend 
the measure, not as a distinct and iso- 
lated one, but in connexion with our 
poor relief system. The poor-raies 
should, of course, at first defray tie 
expenditure ; but if the pressure upon 
them should prove to be too heavy for 
supporting the first outlay, we would 
then unhesitatingly ask for support 
from the national exchequer, until the 
reclaimed lands should begin to prove 
remunerative, which would be in the 
course of three or four years. It is 
perfectly idle to say that all the details 
of such a measure could not be most 
readily adjusted; and we confidently 
hope that another session of parlia- 
ment will not be suffered to pass over 
without the adoption of a measure for 
80 desirable an object. 

But the measure which, in our judg- 
ment, is of all others required for the 
relief of Ireland, is a measure for 
EFFECTING THE SALE OF INCUMBERED 
Estates. There is a bill now before 
parliament which is, to some degree, 
connected with this subject. It origi- 
nated Jast year in the House of Lords 
—in that house in which the great 
proportion of really beneficial mea- 
sures has, of late years, for the most 








part done. It was introduced by the 
Lord Chancellor, and having had the 
support of the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Roden, Lord Brougham, Lord 
Stanley, and every other distinguished 
member of that house, it was sent 
down to the Commons, where it was 
rejected, owing, it is said, to the influ- 
ence of some great insurance compa- 
nies, who feared that the effect of the 
measure would be, that a great amount 
of land on which they had advanced 
loans, would be brought into the market 
suddenly, and that their securities would 
be thereby depreciated. It was in the 
present session, however, again brought 
forward in their lordships’ house, and 
is now once more before the Commons. 
This bill as it originated in the Lords 
(what alterations it may receive in the 
Commons we know not), is calculated to 
be of great service; it, however, falls 
far short of what is required. The 
great object to be attained, as we have 
more than once intimated in this arti- 
cle, is that the proprietors of the soil 
shall have the full and entire exercise 
of every legal right of ownership 
that they shall be, in the fullest sense 
of the word, independent ; that they 
shall not con tines, as they now are, 
mere nominal possessors of large es- 
tates, without interest in them, or con- 
trol over them; that the improvement 
of the land shali not be impeded; that 
the advancement of the tenantry shall 
no longer be retarded, by the condition 
of the owners of the svil. The greater 
number of the landed gentry of Ire- 
land are now so heavily encumbered, 
that it is quite impossible that they can 
fulfil the duties of good landlords ; 
with a nominal rental of some thou- 
sands a-year, and not as many hun- 
dreds to spend, it is in vain that they 
struggle to support the station which 
their estate, if unencumbered, would 
enable them to uphold. The effort is 
as injurious to themselves as to the 
country ; they are perpetually involved 
in debt and legal difficulties, while their 
exigencies oblige them to accept the 
highest rent they can get offered for 
their lands, without any selection as to 
the character of their tenantry, or any 
ability to assist them. ‘They are ab- 
solutely unable to erect upon their 
farms the dwelling-houses and offices, 
fences, &c., which should always be 
constructed by the landlord, as is uni- 
versally done in England and Scotland, 
in order that the capital of the tenant 
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may be applied undiminished to the 
land ; aud they are unable, from want 
of capital themselves, to advance one 


jot the agriculture of their estates, 


either by example or instruction, by 
practical farminy, by schools, or any 
other means. Very many of our gea- 
try would gladly divest themselves 
of the endless litigation and embar- 
rassments which the cloud of ¢ 





upon their estates, mortgages, judg- 
ments, annuities, jointures, imposes 
on them—the very law-costs connected 
with these charges, together with the 
costs of enforcing the rents of a large 
rack-rented property, to meet these 
various and overwhelming demands, 
wholly absorbs the wretched remnant 
of their estate which is left to them-— 
but, it is impossible to bring such an 
estate as this to a sale by any process 
now available—a Dill in Chancery 
must he filed, all these encumbrancers 
must be made parties to the suit— 
they are scattered over various quar- 
ters of the world, yet they must be 
served with notice of the proceed- 
ings—they die in the progress of the 
suit, and bills of revivor must be filed 
to bring their representatives before 
the court. Any one at all familiar 
with legal proceedings in this country 
knows well that there are many causes 
which have in given up by succes- 
sive solicitors in despair, from the 

perfect impossibility of getting a per- 
fect suit; and in many other cases 
the suit has continued in existence for 
upwards of half a century. 

But supposing that a bill is filed 
for a isle, what is the position of the 
estate? A receiver is appointed under 
the courts, shortly after the filing of 
the bill, and then, indeed, the condi- 
tion of the lands and of the tenantry 
becomes hopeless. If absenteeism be 
an admitted evil of the greatest mag- 
nitude, an evil which not even the 
residence on the estate of one of the 
many zealous and intelligent agents 
who are now to be met with in Ireland 
can compensate, what may not be 


imagined to be the consequences of 


having the lands handed over to a 
receiver of the Court of Chancery. 
He has no controul nor directing power 
over the estate—his duties are con- 
fined simply to that which the name 
implies, to the receipt of its profits, 
and to the payment of the charges to 
which it is legally subject. He has no 
power tu make any outlay, no matter 
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how beneficial he may conceive it to 
be; he musu first get the permission 
of the master in the cause—his appli- 
cation for this parpose will very pro- 
bably be resisted —the interest of the 
encumbrancers will be to be paid their 
money as quic ckly as possible, and they 
will naturi oppose any outlay on 
the estate, of which they can never 
hope to reap the benefit. Add to this, 
that the appointment of the receiver is 
a matter of patronage, not of selection, 
and that the most Sinneeiont persons, So- 
licitors, barristers, and physicians, are 
appoin ted to this office, instead of coun- 
try gentlemen, or others, whose pur- 
suits would qualify them to discharge 
their duties effic iently. Thus the pro- 
perty continues for many years managed 
at great expense and great disadvantage, 
daily decreasing in value, until at last 
it is brought to sale. Dut this again, 
in many cases, only opens a fresh 
scene of litigation—the purchaser 
objects to the title, the objections are 
argued in court, and he is discharged 
from his purchase. All this entails 
fresh cost on the property; at last it is 
sold, with a flaw in the tithke—and what 
estate will not ingenious counsel dis- 
cover such in—and of course propor- 
tionably diminished in value—the 
money is at length distributed, and 
paid over to the several claimants, 
many of whom may have become in- 
solvent while they were waiting for it, 
and all of whom have lost opportuni- 
ties of using it productively and bene- 
ficially. The bill which is now before 
parliament will remedy some of these 
evils—it follows, to some extent, the 
analogy of the railroad acts—it pro- 
vides that, whenever ¢ any person having 
a charge on an encumbered property 
shall be desirous for a sale, he shall, 
on petition, obtain a reference to the 
master to ascertain whether it be a fit 
property to be sold under the provi- 
sions of this act, as an encumbered 
estate—and on the master reporting 
that it is so, that forthwith the estate 
should be sold, and the money lodged 
in court, and that all litigation be- 
tween the several incumbrancers should 
take place, with respect to the money 
thus lodved, and not to the estate it- 
self. The land is at once to be sold ; 
all the management by receiver, with 
the expense and disadvantage conse- 
quent thereon, is done away with—the 
property passes at once into the hands 


of the purchaser, and, by the bond fide 
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payment of his money into court, he 
obtains a title which never can be 
questioned—a parliamentary title, good 
against the world. Such is the act as 
it has been introduced into the upper 
house—such are itsadvantages. Had 
it been in force a few years ago, it 
would have liberated upwards of one 
thousand estates, yielding a rental of 








TABLE SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF PROPERTY UNDER THE COURTS OF EQUITY 





nearly eight hundred thousand pounds, 
or about one-twentieth of the entire 
rental of the country, from the una- 
voidable mismanagement of receivers 
under courts of equity. The follow- 
ing table, from the digest of the Devon 
Commission, just published, will illus- 
trate the evils of the present system:— 


IN IRELAND. 


Description of 
Property. 


No. of Rental of 
Courts. | Causes, ———_— Estates, 
| Lands, | Houses. 

eeiniseetene fenesmce ee 


Chancery a- 

verage of 3 | 

years, 1841,| 686 606. 72 |570,147 2 
1842, 1843, 


Exchequer 
return from | 
1836 to 1843 | 


inclusive. 316 287 29 132,675 2 


Total, | 1,002 893 101 |702,822 5 


The inadequacy, however, of this 
measure, to meet the exigency of this 
country, is equally apparent; the 
thing which is needed is, to transfer 
the land from an embarrassed to an 
independent proprietary. This bill 
merely facilitates such transfer by the 
time which is now lost in the progress 
of the suit; it only applies to cases 
where suits may be instituted ; but it 
does not hold out a single inducement 
to institute a suit. The incumbrancer 
is not brought one step nearer to his 
money than under the present system ; 
he has not got a single additional 
inducement to proceed to a sale. 
He sees, indeed, a transfer of his 
security effected, and government 
stock substituted for landed property ; 
but the litigation for this money will 
not be one atom less than it is under 
the present system, for the land. The 
same claimants must be brought before 
the court, the same rights insisted onas 
under the present system, and the same 
delay and expense incurred in establish- 
ing those rights. We make these ob- 
servations, not with a view to depreci- 
ate this bill, but to guard against its 
effects being over-estimated. It is 
admirable so far as it goes; but the 
question is, should it not go farther ? 
It is perfectly easy to see what would 
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accomplish everything that is needed. 
It would be to give to some properly 
constituted authority the power of de- 
termining when an over-heavily incum- 
bered estate should be sold, and of 
instituting proceedings for such a pur- 
pose. This would have the effect of 
at once bringing such properties to 
sale, and transferring their ownership 
to solvent proprietors. The purchase- 
money would be invested in the govern- 
ment securities, and the only change with 
regard to the incumbrancers would be, 
that they would have the security of 
the funds, instead of the security of the 
land, for their money. Neither would 
the funds themselves be over-heavily 
loaded ; for by as much as they were 
burthened at one end by the invest- 
ment of the purchase-money, they 
would be relieved at the other, by the 

amount which would be sold out by 

the purchasers. Doubtless, if any in- 
cumbrancers were to object to the se- 

curity which they would thus acquire 

in the funds, or would prefer four or 

four and a-half per cent. interest, 

with the present uncertainty of pay- 

ment, to the lower interest, and the 

greater certainty of the government 

securities, they should institute pro- 
ceedings to realize their demands 
and unquestionably the hardship of 
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thus forcing a number of persons into 
a litigation, whether they will or not, 
is, no doubt, considerable. But what 
is the case at present? Any in- 
cumbrancer, no matter how small his 
demand, or how puisne it may be, can 
exercise this very power—can involve 
all the other incumbrancers on the es- 
state in the litigation consequent on 
taking legal proceedings for bringing 
it to sale, in order to realise his de- 
mand. And isit not too much to say, 
that every insignificant creditor shall 
have the power, and that hitherto, and 
if the present bill does not pass, it 
should have been at his option to throw 
great estates, comprising in some 
places large districts of country with 
a numerous and impoverished tenantry, 
under the management of a receiver 
of the Court of Chancery, and that 
neither in that court itself, nor in any 
other authority, should the same dis- 
cretion have been vested, to be exer- 
cised with such incalculable benefit to 
the whole community. The Lord 
Chancellor of England, in introducing 
the present bill last February, said— 
‘¢ It would be impossible to effect the 
proposed alteration without doing 
much that might be considered incon- 
sistent with the rights of property. 
But he would ask, why should the in- 
terests of individuals, and of the com- 
munity, be disregarded for the sake of 
maintaining mere abstract rights? In 
the case of lands purchased for the use 
of railways, no such hesitation was 
felt.” When a railway company is 
once sanctioned by act of parliament, 
it enters on any man’s estate through 
which it is proposed that it should pass, 
and if there be various incumbrancers 
on the land, or any difficulty in making 
out title, it lodges the purchase-money 
in court, and forthwith has good title 
against the world by virtue of the act 
of parliament. The several incum- 
brancers are put to establish their 
respective titles to the purchase-money, 
with which the company has no con- 
cern whatsoever. Is it then, we again 
ask, too much to require, that if a 
public company shall have this power, 
from which the only advantage that 
we gain, is a greater facility of passing 
from one district of country toanother ; 
that some properly-constituted autho- 
rity shall be invested with the same 
power, for the purpose of transferring 
the ownership of our land from an 
insolvent to an independent proprie- 
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tary, who, if they are to be held res- 
ponsible for the duties which the pos- 
session of property imposes, should at 
least be in a condition to discharge 
them :— 


“The soil of the country,” says our 
author, in connexion with another sub- 
ject to which we will presently advert, 
“is the property of the state, granted 
to its possessors to use, not to destroy. 
It is a trust for the benefit of all, which 
should be guarded with peculiar care; 
because while limited in extent, all 
must ultimately derive their support 
from it.” 


We are fully conscious of the diffi- 
culties with which such a subject is 
surrounded, and of the temper and 
consideration with which such a mea- 
sure should be framed, but it has now 
become a question on which the very 
existence of the country depends, it is 
a matter of vital importance to wed 
the capital of the country to the 
soil. 

The means which we have suggested, 
by which this union is to be effected, 
by which the proprietorship of the soil 
is to be identified with the wealth and 
not with the poverty and embarrass- 
ments of the country, is different from 
that which is proposed by our author. 
We propose THAT ENCUMBERED ES- 
TATES SHALL BE SOLD; that the pur- 
chaser shall, on depositing his money 
in court, at once have a good title to 
the land, and that the several incum- 
brancers, if they think proper to draw 
out their money, and do not choose to 
acquiesce in the public securities in 
which it shall be invested, and to draw 
their interest from the public fands 
instead of from landed property, shall 
proceed to assert their claims to the 
purchase money, as they now would 
to the land itself. The remedy on 
the other hand, proposed by Mr. Pim, 
is the abolition of entails, and of the 
power of settlement. 

We cannot but think that Mr. Pim’s 
views upon this subject are founded on 
misapprehension, and that when he pro- 
ceeds to support his case by citing the in- 
jurious operation of the strict system of 
entail which prevails in Spain, in Sardi- 
nia, and some other countries, heis rea- 
soning from a state of things which is 
wholly unknown to England or Ire- 
land. Neither in England nor in this 
country is there any such thing as 
strict entail known. The only in- 
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stances of it are the properties con- 
ferred by act of parliament on the 
Duke of Marlborough and the Duke 
of Wellington. In Scotland, indeed, 
the law of strict entail prevails, and 
has done so for the last two centuries, 
and now extends over more than one- 
half the landed property of the coun- 
try; but in England a i Ireland it is 
impossible. The law of these coun- 
tries prohibits wi dhe from being 
taken out of commerce for more than 
the life of some person or persons in 
being, and twenty-one years after- 
wards; and so strictly i is this rule held, 
that a late decision of the House of 
Lords took an estate of four thousand 
pounds a-year from the present Lord 
Dungannon, merely because his an- 
cestor had so devised it, that it might 
have been tied up beyond the period 
prescribed by law, although, in point 
of fact, such had not occurred, for the 
person designated by the testator took 
it much within the prescribed period. 
The operation of the law of entail in 
these countries is subject entirely to 
the will of the owners of the estate. 
If an estate come to its possessor, en- 
tailed on himself and his male issue, 
and he dies without altering the dispo- 
sition of it, it will unquestionably go 
to his eldest son; but it is in his 
power, at any time he thinks proper, 
to open the estate, and to acquire the 
absolute ownership—formerly by suf- 
fering a recovery, now by a simple 
deed. It is, therefore, perfectly idle 
to speak of the law of entail, as it 
exists with us, as interfering with that 
freedom of sale which it is so desirable 
that the land of the country should be 
open to. An entail, once created, 
may extend to a thousand generations, 
but there is not an individual in the 
whole series who has not the power, 
by following a simple form prescribed 
by law, to defeat the settlement at any 
moment, and give himself the absolute 
ownership of the estate, free to dispose 
of it in whatever manner he thinks fit. 
Even when the estate is limited to the 
first tenant for his life, and the in- 
heritance entailed, the eldest son, on 
coming of age, by joining with his 
father, the tenant for life, can dis spose 
of the estate. We think that it is a 
foolish custom, and much too general 
a one, for a man, on the occasion of 
his marriage, to limit his estates to 
himself for his life, and to entail the 
inheritance. It may be politic in the 


case of large estates; but, generally 
speaking, it only puts the father, if he 
have a large family,on the necessity of 
injuriously crippling himself for life, 
in order to scrape together, from his 
life-estate, a provision for his younger 
children; while the unborn son, on whom 
it is so settled, may turn out to be the 
very last member of the family on 
whom the father would wish it to 
devolve. This practice is a foolish 
one, and should be discouraged ; and 
it would be well if gentlemen of the 
legal professions, when instructions for 
family settlements are submitted to 
them, would call attention to the in- 
conveniences that flow from it. It 
has originated in a servile imita- 
tion of the habits of the great, and 
is so completely hostile to the na- 
tural disposition of mankind, which 
never chooses to part with any control- 
ling power they possess, that once it 
ceased to be thought fashionable, 
would be no longer practised; but we 
can by nomeans concur with our author 
in his condemnation of the existing laws 
as to the disposition of property, still 
less in thinking that any alteration 
which they admit of would meet the 
exigencies ‘of the country. The power 
of jointuring and of settling estates 
for the benefit of children, is highly 
advantageous, when exercised within 
due limits. It conduces eminently to 
the stability of families, and har- 
monizes with the whole constitution 
under which we live. It is essential 
to the preservation of the aristocratic 
element of our constitution. And in 
the case of encumbered estates, the 
charges of family settlements form a 
very small portion, indeed, of the in- 
cumbrances ; | mortyages, annuities, 
judgment-debts created by the extra- 
vagance, dissipation, and recklessness 
of the former proprietors, form the 
great weight of incumbrance which 
weighs down the present landed 
interests of Ireland. The measure 
which we have proposed is a strong 
one, perhaps sounds to be a stronger 
one than that recommended by Mr. 
Pim; but we believe it would be much 
more efficient for the purposes to be 
accomplished, and much less of an in- 
novation on the constitution of the 
country. In the words of Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, an authority whom we cite be- 
cause he is so much relied on by the 
modern reformers, * If we might be 
allowed to hazard an opinion on such 
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a point, we should say that, in its pre- 
sent state, the English law of entail has 
come very near perfection. It seems 
to have hit the precise medium most 
desirable to be attained by giving every 
individual that degree of power over 
the disposal of his property which is 
necessary to inspire him with the de- 
sire of accumulating a fortune, at the 
same time that it takes from him the 
power of naming an indefinite series of 
heirs, and of fixing the conditions 
under which his property shall be 
always enjoyed.” And in the words of 
the real property commissioners, The 
owner of the soil is, we think, invested 
with exactly the dominion and power 
of disposition over it required for the 
public good, and landed property in 
England is admirably made to answer 
all the purposes to which it is applicable. 
A testamentary power is given, which 
stimulates industry and encourages 
accumulation ; and while capricious 
limitations are restrained, property is 
allowed to be moulded according to 
the circumstances and wants of every 
family.” We would leave the law un- 
altered, asit has stood for centuries, but 
we would give to Ireland a proprietary 
who would be in a positionto discharge 
the duties of landlords. 

Those duties are so various, and so 
extensive, that it would be impossible 
for us now to advert to them—our 
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space admonishes us that we must 
draw this article to aclose. We will 
take an early opportunity of recurring 
to some other of the important topics 
which Mr. Pim’s book suggests to us. 
We may say that we entirely concur 
with our author, in his opinion as to 
the absurdity of attempting to estah- 
lish what is called tenant-right by 
law—the custom itself is in fact no- 
thing but a clumsy contrivance to do 
that which, with leases of proper du- 
ration, say nineteen up to thirty-one 
years, and certain termination, with 
the proper fences, dwelling-house, and 
oftices provided by the landlord, should 
never be required—the farm thus 
should not owe the tenant a penny at 
the expiration of his lease; the 
tenant-right of Ulster, as it was well 
explained by Lord Londonderry, on a 
recent occasion in the House of Lords, 
is a compensation for outlay, not for 
occupation. Mr. Napier rightly pro- 
nounced it to be “the test of the 
peace of Ulster—the effect, not the 
cause of its prosperity.” But we must 
now conclude this article, and lay 
down Mr. Pim’s book. We lay it 
down with regret, because we feel 
that in our space we could not do it 
justice. There is no subject that it 
does not discuss ably, eloquently, and 
honestly. 
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Ir is with feelings of the deepest regret that we record the loss, which the 
literature and the Church of Ireland have sustained in the death of the Rev. 

William Archer Butler. A ‘pot ‘t, a metaphysician, an orator, a theologian—in 
each pursuit entitled to be classed in the highest rank—this remarkable young 
man has been removed by the inscrutab le councils of Providence, at the mome nt 
when a career of usefulness and distinction opened for his matured powers. 
Too early for lite rature, for the Church, and for our country, he has departed ; 

and (though we believe that in de partments of thought, as ‘varied as pr ofound, 
he has left monuments of his genius which the world will not willingly let 
die,”) we add, also, too early for his own fame ; for in him, above.ev ery other 
man we have ever known, there existed that essential characteristic of genius, 
the principle of progress. A mind, versatile, original, unwearied in acquiring, 


you might, from its present attainments, predict, “put not adequately estimate, 
“its future growth. i 





“ Ostendunt terris hune tantum fata.” 


To intellectual endowments so elevated, was united a disposition the most 
attractive. He was—as one of his humble parishioners exclaimed, with tears, 
over his grave—a man made to be loved. Whether it were from a naturally 
happy constitution of mind, or from the influences of unabling studies, or the 
teaching of those religious feelings, which year by year deepe ned within him ; 
but so it was, that he had ese aped the faults which usually beset the literary 
character. He was wholly free from envy, or assumption, or discontent. 
Frank, playful, joyous as a child—who that has ever known can forget the 
indescribable charm of his conversation, the treasures of knowledge, the brilliant 
fancy, the promptitude and felicity of language absolutely marvellous, and all 
illuminated by the genial warmth of a heart the most affectionate ? 

Mr. Butler had, a few years since, filled the chair of Moral P hilosophy i in the 
University of Dublin, and delivered a series of lectures on the science of mind, 
which, from their profound and original views, excited at the time consider ‘able 
attention in the Irish literary world. An outline of this course may be found 
in our number for May, 1842, in a paper which accompanied a portrait of Mr. 
Butler, and to which we now re fe r the curiosity of our readers. We are, how- 
ever, disposed to rest the fame of our departed friend, not so much on these lec- 
tures as on his contributions to this journal, and his discourses in the pulpit. 
Of the latter, three remarkable efforts have been given to the press; two ser- 
mons preached in the year 1840 for the Church Education Society, and one 
preached at the Derry dee esan visitation for the year 1842, and entitled ‘* Pri- 
mitive Church Principles not inconsistent with Universal Christian Sympathy.” 
Of these, more especially of the last, we do not hesitate to pronounce that the 
theological literature of England possesses nothing superior. 

Mr. ~ Butler died on the 5th of July last, at the rectory-house of Newtown- 
Cunningham, the parish to which he had been presented by his college, of a 
fever caught in the course of his ministerial exertions. His funeral was follow ed 
to the grave by his diocesan the Lord Bishop of Derry, most of his brethren in 
the ministry of that dioce se, and a great concourse of his parishioners of every 
creed and every station. It is reco rded by the Rev. William Alexander of Derry, 
in a very beautiful sermon which he preached i in allusion to this sad scene, that 
when his remains were consigned to their last home, an electric thrill of sympa- 
thy and admiration ran through the encircling crowd, and those of the humbler 


classes who had lived in his immediate neighbour hood, lifted up their voices and 
wept aloud. 














